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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The Institute has beea publishing research works on 
various subjects'of Indology. 

We have great pleasure in publishing Indian Dialectics 
by Dr. Esther A. Solomon. She got her doctorate in Sanskrit 
by preparing a thesis on Avidya under the guidance of Prof. 
R. C. Parikh who was then the Director of this Institute, where 
she functioned as a postgraduate teacher and Asstt. Director 
for some >ears. In 1961-64 she got the Senior Fellowship of 
the Univeisity Grants Commission for doing research on Indian 
dialectics. As a diligent scholar of Indian Philosophy, I feel, 
Dr. Solomon has ingeniously treated the subject, which was a 
live phenomenon in the intellectual life in ancient India, with 
full patience and perseverance. 

Shri Chinubhai-Chimanbhai, the President of Sheth Eh J. 
Institute Trust Executive Committee, appealed to some gentle¬ 
men for contributing donations conducive to the function of our 
publications and collected an initial fund of Rs. 36,500/-- in 
1973-74. We acknowledge our sincere thanks to all the donors 
who complied with the appeal of Shri Chinubhai and contributed 
to this fund. We hope well-to-do persons and concerns will 
continue to patronise our academic activities not infrequently. 
Prof. R. C. Parikh, the ex-Director of the Institute, has planned 
a project for the publication of several works of this type and 
we hope Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai will spare no pains in the 
collection of adequate funds for the successive publications. 
We are also grateful to both of. then? for taking keen interest 
in this project. 




As the work is bulky, we publish Volume I separately. 
Volume II is in the Press. 

We hope this publication will prove to be interesting to 
all those who are interested in Indian logic and philosophy. 


R. C. Marg, 
Ahmedabad-380009 

August 24, 1976 


Hariprasad G. 7 Shastri 

Director 

B. J. Institute of Learning & Research 



PREFACE 


While I was collecting material and preparing notes for 
my doctoral thesis on 1 Avidya and the Cognate Concepts in 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina Darsanas ’ ( published as ‘ Avidya—A 
Problem of Truth and Reality-’ ), 1 happened to be attracted 
by the exposition, in the Nyaya-sutra of the types of debate, 
the way of furthering the cause of knowledge, the tricky 
devices, adopted in debates, the grounds of censure or defeat 
and the like topics, and felt that hardly any attention had 
been devoted to these. Whenever I took up the Nyaya-sutra 
for a careful perusal this idea haunted me, but I did not have 
the occasion or even the time to pursue this topic. When I read 
the advertisement about the University Grants Commission 
Senior Fellowship, in the application for which the subject 
of research along with a brief outline had to be suggested, 
I offered the subject of ‘ Indian Dialectics ’ as it was uppermost 
in my mind. Asluck would have it, 1 got this Senior Fellow¬ 
ship in November, 1961 and this gave me an opportunity to 
become a student once again, free from administrative and 
other burdens. I am extremely grateful to the University 
Grants Commission for awarding me the Senior Research 
Fellowship from November, 1961 to 14th July, 1964, but for 
which I would not have been able to pursue this study and 
present its fruit before those interested in the subject. 

As 1 took up this subject for study and started reading 
early works, Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina, I found unthought of 
material for this subject and realised that dialectic has always 
beeu a live phenomenon in the intellectual culture of India, 
Much plodding, not always very interesting or easy nor always 
paying, has to be gone through before one can come to any 
conclusion however small it be. This is the lot of all research 
workers as also their privilege. I have tried to approach the 
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subject both in its theoretical and practical aspects with 
special emphasis on the historical and social significance of 
dialectic and the social factors that contributed to its growth 
and development. Another consideration that has weighed with 
me is the chronological and logical development. It has not 
always been possible to combine these. 

I here express my sense of deep gratitude to the rsis of 
India from whose writings this work has got its inspiration 
and material. Of the modern works I may make special mention 
of H. N. Randle’s Indian Logic in the Early Schools, D. M. Datta’s 
Six Ways of Knowing, Gariganatha Jha’s translations of Nyaya- 
bhasya and Nyaya-varttika, S. C. Vidyabhusana’s History of 
Indian Logic, S. C. Bagchi’s Inductive Reasoning, Mookerjee 
and Tatia’s ‘A Critique of the Organ of Knowledge,’ Mortimer 
Adler’s ‘ Dialectic and Peppered Montague’s ’Ways of Know¬ 
ing'. I have acknowledged my indebtedness to many others 
in the text of my work (mostly in the notes at the end of 
each chapter) and mentioned many more works in the 
Bibliography. 

I cannot find words to express my sense of gratitude to, 
and reverence for, my guru Prof. Rasiklal C. Parikh, Director, 
B. J. Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad, 
who has a deep insight into the problems of research, gives' 
guidance with sympathy and patience, the kind of which is 
rarely to be found, and can inspire his students as only a 
very few can. Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi, a great savant of 
India, has been another source of inspiration for me. In spite 
of his old age and physical weakness he guided me with great 
affection whenever I approached him. I would be ungrateful 
if I failed to mention Pt Dalsukhbhai Malavania, Director, 
L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, who has gladly 
given me guidance and unstintingly lent books from his library. 

I am also thankful to the authorities of the Gujarat Vjdya 
Sabha and the members of the staff of the library of the B. J. 
Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad, for allowing 
me to use as many books as I required at a time. 
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1 crave the indulgence of the readers for any drawbacks 
in this work Dr which I alone am responsible, and seek 
forgiveness for ary debt that may have remained unacknowledged 
I hope this work will in its modest way contribute to the 
understanding of Indian Logic and Dialectic and show what a 
live phenomenon the debate has been in the intellectual life 
of India. It has been my effort to present the dialectical 
discussions mostly as they are found in the original texts so 
as to be able to present a faithful picture of them; hence I 
have, even at the risk of becoming tiresome, given an almost 
literal translation of passages, though this does not make 
6 oou reading, and though I am also conscious that a freer 
discussion of certain topics would have done more justice 
to them. I hope the purpose of my giving literal translations 
and profuse references will be appreciated by critical scholars 
who would usually like to examine textual evidences for the 
statements put forth. 

33, Nehru Nagar E. A. Solomon 

Ahmedabad-6 

14th June, 1965 


I am highly thankful to Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai, 
President of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, for sparing no pains in 
the collection of donations for the publication of this work. 
I may mention that it was again my guru Shri Rasiklal C. 
Parikh who drew Shri Chinubhai’s attention to the importance 
of a work on such a subject; and lover of learning as he is, 
he picked up the hint and immediately set about his mission. 
Afterwards, I found to my surprise and joy that he was more 
keen than I about the speedy printing and publication of this 
work. 1 am also thankful to Dr. Hariprasad G. Shastri, present 
Director, B. J. Institute of Learning and Research for willingly 
undertaking to arrange for the publication of this work. 



Since this work on ‘ Indian Dialectics ' happens to be quite 
voluminous, it was decided to publish it in two volumes, 
this first volume consisting of Part I of nine Chapters, and 
three chapters ( 10-12) of Part II. These twelve chapters give 
an idea of the tools of debate and its procedure. The second 
volume will deal with the problem of the possibility of 
attaining knowledge, the problem of truth, growth of 
dialectical thought as observed in philosophical works, 
methodology of Navya-Nyaya, dialectic in other Vidyas , and 
some actual debates that have been recorded or described. 

1 must express my thanks to the Proprietor of the 
Shri Swaminarayan Mudrana Mandir for undertaking to print 
this work and ungrudgingly and patiently accepting my 
suggestions. 

33, Nehru Nagar E. A. Solomon 

Ahmedabad-380015 

Gujarat, India 

1st September, 1976 
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DIALECTIC — INTRODUCTORY 


The term ‘ dialectic ’ 

Dialectic (Latin from Greek dia+legein, discourse) signifies 
the art of discussion (Aristotle ) or of logical controversy. 
Aristotle is said to have attributed the beginning of dialectic, 
the art of disputation by question and answer, to Zeno (fifth 
century B.C.) of Elea. The justification of this remark is found 
in the fact that Zeno defends the position of his school by 
showing through a process of reasoning that the opponent’s 
view involves him in absurd and contradictory conclusions. 
The art of debate can be said to have begun with the pre- 
Soeratic Sophists (fifth-fourth century B.C.) and to have 
reached its proper dialectical form in the Socratic dialogues 
of Plato. The Sophists were the teachers of the art of elo¬ 
quence and debate. Debate is concerned with some unsolved 
or controversial problem, so their art of debate ultimately 
resulted in the formulation of the laws of valid reasoning 
or logic. Socrates (469-399 B.C.) used the dialectical method 
to show the inadequacy of popular beliefs and even elicit truth 
from the pre conceptions of those with whom he argued. He 
would ask for a definition of the subject under discussion 
and then test it by cross-questioning his interlocutor. He would 
show that the definition was too narrow by producing instances 
to which it did not apply, with the result that it was dis¬ 
carded in favour of another which preserved all the merits 
of the previous one even while overcoming all its drawbacks. 
With Socrates- dialectic was thus an art of investigating a 
subject by means of conversation between two or more per¬ 
sons, each of whom, contributed something to the result by 
proposing definitions or drawing attention to certain aspects 
of the subject or certain negative instances that had been 
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overlooked. Xenophon ( Memorabilia, Chapter 5 ) tells us that 
Socrates said that dialectic was so called because it was an inquiry 
pursued by persons who took counsel together, separating the 
subjects considered according to their kinds, 1 

Plato’s own dialogues are good specimens of the art of 
dialectic, Plato (427-347 B,C.) extended the use of the term 
‘ dialectic ’ and made it the science of first principles which 
dispenses with hypotheses and is ‘ the coping stone of the 
sciences as the highest because the clearest and hence the 
ultimate source of knowledge < Republic, Book 5). For Plato, 
then, dialectic is the term used to describe all logical thinking. 
Plato is responsible for the term ‘dialectic ’ which signifies 
the processes of discursive or conversational thinking. ‘Sophistry’, 
though it later became a word of derogation, has been employed 
as a synonym of ‘dialectic’, and ‘ Scholasticism.’ which also was 
held up to ridicule at a later period. But all these three signify 
a method of argument, controversy or disputation. Plato 
developed dialectic metaphysically in connection with his 
doctrine of ‘Ideas’ as the art of analysing ideas in themselves 
and in relation to the ultimate idea of the Good ( Republic, 
Book 7) 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) differed from Plato in using the 
term for the science of probable reasoning as opposed to demon¬ 
strative reasoning; otherwise he accepted the Platonic conception 
of it as the argumentative process whereby a comprehensive 
theory of first principles can be constructed through the 
criticism and modification of other men’s conflicting doctrines, 
Aristotle described dialectic as the method of dealing with 
what is merely probable or of arriving at what is most 
likely to be true in cases where definite demonstration 
is impossible. He distinguished between dialectical reasoning, 
which proceeds syllogistically from opinions generally accepted, 
and demonstrative reasoning, which begins with primary and 
rrue premises; but he held that dialectical reasoning in 
contrast with eristic is ‘a process of criticism wherein lies the 
path to the principles of all inquiries', “ Aristotle himself used 
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4 dialectic ’ as opposed to ‘ science ’ for that depaitment of 
mental activity which examines the presuppositions lying at 
the back of all the particular sciences E;ich particular science 
has its own subject-matter and special principles on which 
the super-structure of its special discoveries is based. The 
Aristotelian dialectic, however, deals with the universal laws 
of reasoning which can be applied to the particular arguments 
of all the sciences ”. 2 Dialectic sets forth the conditions which 
all definitions must satisfy whatever their subject-matter. 
Moreover, the sciences all seek to educe general laws; dialectic 
investigates the nature of such laws and the kind and degree 
of necessity to which they can attain. Aristotle gave the name 
‘Topics’ to this general subject-matter. Dialectic in this 
sense is the equivalent of logic. The Stoics divided logic into 
rhetoric and dialectic and from their time till the end of the 
tmiddle ages dialectic was synonynous with or a part of logic. 

All these thinkers regarded dialectic as both a method of 
establishing positive results and also a process of negative criti¬ 
cism. But the Eleatics used it purely negatively and destruc 
ively. This along with the use of it by the Sophists so as to 
show off their skill by playing upon words and the like devices 
led to dialectics being frequently regarded as an empty or 
sophistical art of playing with words or operating with con¬ 
cepts that have no real meaning or content, and the dialectician 
as a disputatious person. 3 Some of the schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages were also responsible for this impression. 

Coming to modern philosophy, Kant (1724-1804) in the 
Critique of Pure Reason employed the word to denote “the 
false pretense of knowledge that is based on illegitimate con¬ 
cepts that have no real basis in experience.” 4 He named the 
third main division of his work ’Transcendental Dialectic’ 
and discussed the impossibility of applying to ‘ things-in-athm 
selves’ the principles which are found to govern phenomena. 
He criticised the attempt to attain metaphysical truths by 
pure reasoning independently of experience. Kant argued that 
such an attempt necessarily resulted in reasoning’s becoming 
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dialectical or subject to illusions,—for example, through pro¬ 
ducing formally valid arguments in favour of contradictory 
propositions. 

Hegel (1770-1831 ), on the other hand, contended that 
contradictions are inevitable because thinking always begins 
with a thesis, which with the progress of thought is confronted 
by an anti-thesis, both the thesis and the anti-thesis being 
partial and abstract conceptions of their object. But this con¬ 
tradiction is, according to Hegel, a challenge to think further 
and to evolve a concrete synthesis which reconciles the first 
two and overcomes their drawbacks. This movement of thought 
from thesis through antithesis to synthesis Hegel called dia¬ 
lectic. Hegel developed this into a universal method of proce¬ 
dure’ and since he regarded thought or idea as the structure 
of nature and history, he regarded dialectic as a metaphysical 
principle that exhibits both the development of the thought- 
process and also the nature of reality, Marx and Engels borrow¬ 
ed the method of their dialectic from Hegel, The term 
‘dialectical’ in ‘ dialectical materialism ’ expresses the dynamic 
interconnectedness of things and the universality of changes. 
Everything real is in the process of self-transformation because 
content is made up of opposing forces, the internal movement 
of which interconnects everything and changes each thing into 
something else. 5 

Practical and theoretical value of dialectic 

In this work, the term ‘dialectic’ is not used in any- 
metaphysical sense or in the sense of a metaphysical process, 
but in its primary sense in which it is also used by Greek 
philosophers like Aristotle—the art of discussion, debate, contro¬ 
versy, a method of argument or disputation, the process of 
discursive or conversational thinking. Like every other achieve¬ 
ment of humanity, dialectical thinking is also a social fact. 
It is only when two persons converse on a subject of common 
interest that thought, through question and answer or doubt 
and its resolution, attains more clarification and makes progress. 
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When this mode becomes habitual in an individual, one and 
the same mind carries on a conversation with itself and deve¬ 
lops a dialectical mode of thought. Dialectic involves a duality 
of minds. It actually originates in ordinary conversation and 
disputes. As thought develops a mind can dispute with itself 
and it then indulges in dialectical thinking. We find that in 
the early stages of philosophical thinking both in Greece and 
in India the dialectical mode of presenting ideas has thus 
evolved. That this mode of thought-development was current 
in the early stages of philosophical thinking can be gathered 
not only from- references to actual debates but also from the 
fact that the earlier philosophical writings have been in the 
form of dialogues both in Greece and in India. It will be found 
that in India this mode of exposition has its reflection in what 
is known as the ‘ iti cet ’ (‘If it be argued’) method, wherein 
an argument of the opponent is anticipated and answered. 

The controversial method has its own use as a mental 
training. The Sophists were teachers of eloquence and argument 
and regarded disputation as an end in itself. They argued in 
order to show their pupils how arguing should be done and 
victory won. They often took up an idea or concept 
with a view to showing that it was full of contradictions. 
No subject was sacred to them. They raised problems in 
the sphere of politics, ethics, religion—questions the mere 
discussion of which in the eyes of the old-fashioned was 
impious and depraving. Like Abelard considered to be the 
mediaeval counterpart of such a teacher as Protagoras, the 
Sophist, they thought that every question could be argued for 
or against. The Sramanas of the post-Upanisadic period—con¬ 
temporaries of Buddha and Mahavlra, viz. Makkhali Gosala and 
others—can be said to be the Indian counterparts of these 
sophists, though they might not have been professional teachers 
of eloquence. They contended that there is nothing like papa 
(sin, evil) or punya (good). One does not incur any papa by 
killing someone nor, any punya by charity and the like so-called 
good deeds. This controversial mode has its own aberrations 
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as can be seen in the later sophists and some of the school¬ 
men of the middle ages who may be called wranglers. At the 
first glance this critical aberration seems to be wholly destruc 
tive and its immediate effects may have been pernicious- All 
the same, it has played an important part in the clarification 
of issues. As the sophists practised and taught dialectic, the 
relativity of human ideas and purposes presented itself to 
their consciousness so clearly and forcefully that they disowned 
inquiry as to the existence of a universally valid truth and so 
fell into a scepticism, which may have ultimately become a 
necessity of scientific inquiry. Socrates opposed to this faith 
in reason and a conviction of the existence of a universally valid 
truth. The opposition between Socrates and the Sophists formed 
the starting point for Platonic thought. Gradually attention and 
emphasic shifted to the general forms of the thought-process 
itself and the immediate aim of the Aristotelian logic was 
entirely methodological. As in rhetoric the art of persuasion 
is taught, so in logic we learn the art of scientific investiga¬ 
tion, cognition and proof. The Aristotelian school regarded 
logic as the general instrument for all scientific work. Thus 
it was mainly owing to the background prepared by the 
Sophists that Aristotle could formulate his logic and also draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the matter of our 
thought. He saw, as noted above, that relatively few prob¬ 
lems belong like those of mathematics to the sphere of what 
is strictly demonstrable and that on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle and are of interest to mankind we can have 
discussion but never certainty. Discussion or dialectic in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian sense developed into a vehicle of 
philosophical inquiry in Western thought. We shall see that 
in Indian thought also theories of truth and validity of know¬ 
ledge were specifically formulated after the Madhymikas and 
sceptical thinkers challenged the validity of empirical cognition 
and the efficacy of the organs of knowledge to yield truth. 
They took the clue for this from Sanjaya Belatthaputta and 
others contemporaneous with Buddha and Mahavlra. 
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As Prof. Edward Caird tails us, Kant was keenly alive to the 
uses of the controversial method as a mental training, and 
in 1758 he announced to his class on metaphysics that on 
two days in the week he would treat polemically the doctrines 
expounded on previous days, this being one of the most 
excellent means to attain to profound views on any question 
(Critical Philosophy of Kant , i. 162). This polemical method 
consisted in first proving a proposition and then trying to- 
prove its opposite-'an exercise of the intellect to which 
attention has often been devoted in schools of learning with 
a view to cultivating a high standard of controversial ability. 
Kant derived this benefit from the polemical method that it 
rivetted into the attitude of criticism his mind which was 
already critical, even sceptical. Kant regarded itjas a touchstone 
to test what is knowable and to expose the illusions of the 
understanding. 

Controversy has a practical as well as a theoretical value 
inasmuch as it sharpens the faculties and clears up the confusion 
in the mind. Contradiction whether it proceeds from conviction 
or not is always stimulating and even a superficial discussion of 
most questions is enlightening. When however a controversy is 
carried on in a spirit of honest inquiry it is of great value as it 
dispels prejudices. We start, most of us, knowing but one side of 
controverted questions. An argument with an intellectual 
opponent shows us the other side and exposes the weakness 
or strength of both positions. But there is a deeper signi¬ 
ficance also. In a controversy, truth comes into collision with 
error and we can acquire new truth only thus. Progress can 
best be ensured by unlimited freedom of discussion. Every 
theory, however sound and well-cut, has its limitations. In the 
progress of thought, dogmatism, criticism, scepticism follow 
one another and are succeeded by dogmatism-a new dogma- 
tism-again. In this struggle of one theory with another, the 
way gradually keeps on becoming clearer and clearer and the 
fresh starting point is always a little higher. Human intelli 
gence being limited and fallible, all this can come about only 
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in this way. 0 Dialectical discourse inevitably leads to philo¬ 
sophical, theoretical or speculative considerations. Philoso¬ 
phical or theoretical problems not only originate and are capable 
of being explained by dialectic, but the nature of philosophy 
also is essentially dialectical. Ordinary human conversations 
thus discover dialectic and philosophy at the same time. To 
be thoroughly a dialectician in conversation or reflection is 
to be a philosopher engaging in the partisanship of contro¬ 
versy but never losing the sensitivity to truth. 

Now, language (ordinary and non-technical) plays an 
important part in thinking. As a matter of fact, it is the con¬ 
tention of Indian grammarians that there can be no idea without 
the word expressing it being invariably present—may be un- 
manifestedly. Conversation—intended to establish or dispose of 
opinions and therefore called argumentative or polemical—is 
a kind of thinking in which an individual mind can indulge 
only through the mutual participation of one or more other 
minds as said above. Thought, as a matter of fact, can be said 
to develop in conversation, and dialectic is therefore conditioned 
by some factors present in the very constitution of language 
which is its instrument or vehicle. These factors are mainly 
(/) the variability of the discursive meanings of words, 

( ii ) the funded definitions of the common vocabulary of the 
language, ( Hi) the conflicting claims of the denotative and 
connotative reference of terms, (iv ) the restraint upon absolute 
freedom in definition imposed by the denotation of the words 
of a non-technical language, (v) the pervasive metaphorical 
character of language. Dialectic is never determined, though 
perhaps limited in its use of a language, by the denotative 
aspect of the words of that language. (We shall see that 
many of the devices of debate such as chala, quibbling, and 
jati, sophistical refutation, are based upon the use of certain 
words). Controversy never arises among facts, but only in the 
realm of meanings. The use of language, whether for purposes of 
expression, command, query or communication involves men 
in controversy because of the connotative ambiguity of words 
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and the pervasive metaphorical character of language. If con¬ 
troversy occurs for these reasons it never employs language to 
ask what the facts are, but what they mean. With regard to 
statements in question, it is asked, ‘What does it mean to say 
that....? ’ .since dialectic is concerned with the interpretation of 
statements and since interpretation depends upon a context, the 
validity, as well as the intelligibility of the interpretation, depends 
upon the context. What may be ambiguities in verbal usage and 
multiple modes of metaphor in linguistic statement, become 
conflicts and contradictions in discourse; and dialectic serves the 
double function of clarifying the use of words on the linguistic 
side and resolving difficulties in discourse on the logical side 7 

The detailed tracing of the term ‘dialectic’ and the value 
of controversy or dialectic might appear somewhat irrelevant. 
But it will be clear from what follows that some of these shades 
and uses are found in one form or the other in Indian thought. 

Vada, sambhdsa, katha, tarka, sastrartha 

In India, corresponding to ‘dialectic’ we have the terms 
samvada, vada, sambhdsa, katha, tarka and even sastrartha (dia¬ 
lectical discussion about the precepts of the iastras), The 
people of the Vedic period in their excitement to discover 
and examine first principles took to controversy and discussions. 
The vogue of controversy can be seen at its height in the 
post-Upanisadic period when no subject was thought too sacred 
for dialectial criticism and even the efficacy of papa, putiya 
was challenged, as also the possibility of attaining knowledge, 
or rightly expressing the truth of things. This undeniably 
opened new avenues of controversy and critical examination. 
Buddha discouraged metaphysical speculations and dialectical 
discussions, in order to avoid the resultant bitterness and 
enmity. Nevertheless, we find numerous dialogues in the 
Buddhist Pitakas wherein is given an exposition of several 
topics and problems by the method of question and 
answer. The different ways of answering questions are also 
■ 1-2 
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mentioned and illustrated. In the Buddhist Pitakas and the 
Jaina Agamas there are several accounts of controversies with 
disciples and friendly or rival thinkers. The Jaina scriptures 
specially mention vadins (dialecticians) among the followers 
of the Tlrtharikaras. The business of these vadins was to 
defend dialectically the teachings of the Tlrtharikaras. The 
ancient Indians, as a matter of fact, were as fond of vada as 
the Greeks were. They were fully aware of the utility of vada 
in respect of the protection of knowledge in general, and of 
one’s theories and doctrines, religious, philosophical etc , in 
particular, and of their clarification and development The 
Upayahrdaya (wrongly ascribed to Nagarjuna) starts with a 
plea in favour of the utility of vada as leading to the dis¬ 
cipline of the intellect and the determination and propagation 
of truth, and refutes the view that vada only creates bitterness, 
strife and hard-heartedness and so should be avoided. 

Vakovakya was a subject of study even in the Vedic period. 
Vakovakya is generally interpreted as logic, but it could be 
better interpreted as question and answer, dialogue or dialectic, 
the science of criticism, reasoning, argument. Vakovakya is 
mentioned among the subjects for study along with Rk, 
Yajus and Saman texts in the Satapatha Brahmana (11.5.7.5,9). 
And in Satapatha Brahmana 11.5.6-8, Vakovakya is mentioned 
along with anusasana (precepts—according to Sayana, six 
Vedahgas or rules of grammar, etymology, etc.), vidyas (sciences, 
perhaps science of snakes, etc), ftihasa-Purana (historical 
and traditional legends ) and Narasamsl gathas ( stanzas prai¬ 
sing men) as honey-offering to the gods. Similarly in the 
Chandogya Upanhad ( 7. 1. 2-4 ), Narada is said to have 
studied a number of vidyas including vakovakya. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana (4.6.9.20), vve find a reference to brahmodya 
as held in vakovakya, Brahmodya meant, as we shall see, 
a discussion regarding the nature of Brahman or disputation 
regarding theological and spiritual matters; and the expression 
‘ vakovakya’ suggests, that this discourse was of the form of 
a controversy and both the parties took an active part in the 
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discussion criticising each other. 8 Vakovakya thus must have 
initially meant theological discourse or controversy similar to, 
if not identical with, the numerous brahmodyas or disputations 
on Vedic matters or riddles. As an example of such a dialogue 
or discourse, Sayana refers to the dialogue between Uddalaka 
Aruni and Svaidayana Saunaka ( Satapatha Brahmana 
11.4*1 ). 9 

The brahmodyas raise queer problems, e.g. regarding the 
growth, sustenance, and decay of teeth in creatures, and 
mostly try to correlate them with the sacrificial rites and 
details regarding them. Even the Brahmanas must have been 
impressed by the magnificence of the huge sacrificial sessions 
and the mysterious atmosphere that surrounded them, and so 
were led to find out some deeper significance in them. In 
the long intervals between the performance of different rites 
( e.g. in the asvamedha sacrifice), they started thinking on, 
and discussing about, the inexplicable wonders of the macro¬ 
cosm and the microcosm, the world at large and the human body, 
and wondered whether they could find some mystic or occult 
correlation between them and the significance of the sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies. Gradually these brahmodyas came to 
be incorporated into the very body of the sacrifice. Though 
some of these brahmodyas might appear puerile to the modems, 
they were not so to the sages of old, and what is more, they 
were the fruits of the inquisitive pursuit of the mind asking 
questions about each curious phenomenon. This encouraged 
the spirit of questioning and finding out justifications, as also 
that of competition in the field of intellectual inquiry and led 
to the rise of dialectical criticism in the schools of philosophy, 
grammar and the like. 

In the opinion of many scholars, the early Yajfiika-Mimaift- 
sakas, or those who discussed scientifically about the Veda 
and its meaning and the sacrifices, were the original pioneers 
in the field of logic and dialectic, and the piirvavat, sesavat, 
samanyato-drsia .types of inference were originally formulated 
by the early Mlmamsakas, who also perhaps formulated the 
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syllogism of ten members referred to by Vatsyayana. 10 Dr 
S. N. Dasgupta’s contention, on the other hand, is that logic 
and 'dialectic emerged from the discussions of Ayurveda 
physicians. 11 He holds that since there is no mention of the 
development of the art of debate in any other earlier literature 
it is reasonable to suppose that the art of debate and its 
accessories developed from early times in the traditional 
medical schools whence they are found collected in Caraka's 
work. “ The origin of the logical art of debate in the schools 
of Ayurveda is so natural and the illustrations of the modes 
of dispute and the categories of the art of debate are so 
often taken from the medical field that one has little reason 
to suspect that the logical portions of the Caraka-Samhita 
were collected by Caralca from non-medical literature and 
grafted into his work.” 12 We may not go so far as to give 
all the credit to the Ayurveda physicians, but we can certainly 
say that we have evidence that the school of Yajnika-Mimam- 
sakas and the medical school through their discussions and 
disputes contributed considerably to the field of logic and 
dialectic. 

We shall see that dialectic has many technical terms in 
common with dharmasastra and arthasastra. The settle 
ment of disputes in courts of law also must have contributed 
considerably to the development of logic and dialectic. Works 
of Nyaya assimilated and systematised the rules and princi¬ 
ples given by them into a regular theory. The rules of inter¬ 
pretation laid down by the Mimathsakas are no less impor¬ 
tant in the fixing of the theory and the rules of debate. They 
were given their due importance in the later days in the settle¬ 
ment of even legal and other disputes 

The Nyaya school uses the term ' katha’ for debate. 
This term has an interesting history- It is derived from V hath, 
to converse, discourse, tell- A person says something or ex¬ 
presses his opinion when he is in a group or in the company 
of others. The occasions for men meeting one another are 
many—social and religious functions, listening to sermons, etc. 
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In India people gather together to listen to the episodes of the 
lives of saints or warriors. Hence ‘ katha' came to mean ‘life’, 

* story ’ e.g. ‘ Rama-katha ’ (life of Rama )• The mode of 
relating or reading out incidents of such a life was also termed 
katha. Men naturally talk or discuss things when they assem¬ 
ble on such occasions and even thrash out a point thoroughly 
if two parties are formed holding different views on the 
same subject. They put forth arguments in support of their 
own views, and also to refute the view of the other 
party, rebate or dialectic springs up from conversation; debate 
also came to be called ' katha’ and this meaning of the word 
was preserved in the sastric literature of India. ‘ Katha ’ thus 
came to signify ‘controversy, debate, dialectic’. The term 
‘ sambhasa (used in the Caraka-Samhita ) is a significant 
parallel to dialectic, discourse between two persons from which 
dialectic emerges. 

People must, have carried on different kinds of debates. 
Some were debates conducted in a candid spirit for the 
determination of truth; others were meant to overthrow 
and put to shame the other party and all sorts of 
arguments, only bearing the semblance of arguments, were 
advanced in such debates with the sole purpose of defeat¬ 
ing the other party. In certain other cases there was just a 
volley of arguments, destructive in character and having nothing 
to establish- Hence the words vada. jalpa,. vitartdd became 
current even before a regular theory of debate was formulated 
in such works as the Nyaya-sutra. Jalpa is not necessarily 
used in the early literature in the sense which distinguishes 
it from vada It means just discourse, "debate (■JjaTfT = to speak), 
whereas vitanda means sophistry, sophistical reasoning, irres¬ 
ponsible hurling of arguments (w + V. tand = to hit, smash). Even 
later, especially in Jaina works, jalpa is used to convey the 
meaning of debate- From all such debates emerged the prin¬ 
ciples of valid reasoning, and logicians tried to systematically 
distinguish between valid and invalid arguments, as can be 
seen from the list of jatis (sophistical arguments ) given in 
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works on logic Gradually the treatment of jatis gave place 
to a systematic treatment of valid reasoning alone- 

General Scheme 

The idea of dialectic, as said above, starts from argument 
between two or more persons. A deliberate consideration of 
the nature of argument leads to the rules of debate, logical 
processes including fallacies and finally the nature of know¬ 
ledge and the concept of truth and validity. Accordingly, in the 
first part of this work it is attempted to gather material per¬ 
taining to dialectic and its categories from the pr e-darsanika 
literature and the Caraka-samhita and works on dharmasastra 
so that the gradual theoretical formulation could be noted. 
Then the theory of controversy or debate, types of controversy, 
tricky devices of debate like chala ( quibble) and jati (sophi¬ 
stical refutation ) and the detection of nigrahasthanas (grounds 
of defeat) including fallacies are treated. To complete the picture 
of the practice and technique of debate, chapters on maha~ 
vidya syllogisms and the component factors and procedure of. 
a debate are included here. 

Dialectic has much to do with the logical processes and 
sources of knowledge ( pramanas ). The study of hetvabhasas 
( fallacies of reason ) and other fallacies necessitates a treat¬ 
ment of the pramanas (sources of valid knowledge) and 
tarka ( hypothetical reasoning ) which confirms and faci¬ 
litates the functioning of the pramanas. Some outstanding 
principles of dialectical criticism have been brought together 
and discussed here. Now, there are some sceptics on the one hand 
and absolutists on the other, who agree in challenging the 
validity of all knowledge or in contending that the empirical 
sources of knowledge cannot be said to yield true knowledge. 
This has been dealt with at length in the chapter on ‘ Is 
knowledge possible?’ As against this, the pramanavadins (logi¬ 
cians ) have tried to establish theories of truth, so in the 
next chapter the topics of valid knowledge and the problem 
of Truth have been taken up for consideration. Dialectic turned 
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on itself and all concepts and categories of logic were found 
to be ineffectual and were consequently repudiated by its sweeping 
attacks. Sceptical thought denies the adequacy of any of the 
organs of valid knowledge and does not admit the possibility 
of true knowledge or the understanding of truth. Scepticism 
cropped up at a very early period in the history of Indian 
thought and the pramanavadins consequently had to specifically 
formulate theories of truth and validity. The final aim and 
object of dialectic is to discover truth and so some theory 
of truth is always implicit in such discussions, and this would 
naturally be in accordance with the views regarding truth 
hailed by the different darsanikas. In some cases an appeal 
may even have to be made to the definition of truth by the 
debaters. So the theories of truth are implicit and sometimes 
even explicit in all dialectic. The second part of this work can, 
thus, be said to treat the problem of knowledge which is 
intimately connected with dialectic. 

The third and last part deals with dialectical criticism. 
Ancient Indian works of almost all branches of knowledge- 
even the sutras and the karikas —are written in the style of a 
debate or controversy, that is to say, are dialectical in character. 
The argument of the opponent is anticipated and answered 
at every step and the principles of dialectical criticism 
and even the devices of debate are seen employed in these. 
Sastrarthas (dialectical expositions ) in Indian works reflect 
the practice of debates and must have also guided and supplied 
material to debaters in actual debates. Hence a study of the 
growth of dialectical criticism is essential for a correct apprai¬ 
sal of the practice and theory of debate, or of dialectic in 
general; and to serve as an illustration, dialectical criticism of 
the problem whether validity of knowledge is intrinsic ( svatah ) 
or extrinsic ( paratah )—as found in Abhayadeva’s commentary 
on Sanmati-tarka —is given in an appendix. Moreover, Navya- 
Nyaya evolved a novel method of bringing in precision in the 
dialectical examination of problems. So a chapter on the 
methodology of Navya Nyaya has been inserted after the 
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chapter on the growth of dialectical criticism. It may be 
observed that this chapter could very well have been included in 
Part l of this work dealing with the craft of debate, as Navya- 
Nyaya techniques can serve the purpose of dialectical wea¬ 
pons But since these are not expressly mentioned as such in 

texts dealing with debate and since Navya-Nyaya has contri¬ 
buted much to dialectical criticism, this chapter has been 
included in Part 3 after the chapter on the growth of dialectical 
thought. Navya-Nyaya evolved a new method of dialectical 
criticism and thus gave a different turn to the growth of 
dialectical thought. This is followed by a chapter giving a 
brief sketch of dialectical criticism in works of other branches 
of knowledge —-Vyakarana (Grammar), Arthasaslra ( Politics 
and Economics ), Dharmasastra (Law), Kavya-sastra (Poetics), 
etc.—showing the vogue of dialectic and how it was useful in 
clarifying and developing problems connected with these 
branches of knowledge ( vidyas ). The following chapter describes 
some of the actual debates mentioned in Sanskrit literature 
to show the actual reality of dialectic and its social and 
political significance. The last chapter briefly reviews the 
different chapters of the work and tries to form an estimate 
of the Indian contribution to dialectic. 

In the treatment of some topics—especially those pertain¬ 
ing to the * possibility of knowledge ’ and the 6 problem of 
truth'—I have adhered almost literally to the original works. 
In spite of the obvious disadvantages of this method I thought 
it proper to adopt it in a work on dialectics as it presents a very 
clear picture of the discussions as they were held in ancient 
times and of the frame-work of thought in which they were 
carried on. [ have tried to present these topics in the philo¬ 
sophers’ own words commenting only where necessary, though 
I am conscious of the fact that a freer treatment would 

perhaps have done more justice to such topics as the problem 
of truth and the like. This would even pave the way, one 
may hope, for a more comprehensive consideration and treat¬ 
ment of problems of dialectic, logic and epistemology than the 
consideration of these problems done excluisvely on the 
strength of western sources or ancient Indian sources. 
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It may be borne in mind that though in the different 
chapters the broad division of Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jaina is generally maintained in the treatment of topics, the 
attempt throughout is to view the whole as one compact 
picture of debate in ancient India and its intellectual, social 
and political significance. There have never been such water¬ 
tight compartments of life in India as Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
Jaina, etc. as can be seen from the mutual influence of the 
schools of thought, the parallel rules and categories of debate, 
the common ideal of debate and discussion and the like. The 
different currents of thought have become all the more rich 
and fruitful by cross-fertilisation. It may be noted in passing 
that the illustrations given in the ancient texts on logic and 
dialectic may in some cases seem pointless and meaningless 
to us at the present day. But they had their justification in 
the milieu in which they arose and of which they formed an 
integral part, and have been retained therefore to complete the 
picture and to give an idea of what problems were uppermost 
in the minds of the people of those days. 


NOTES 

1 See also Plato’s Theory of Knowledge—The Theaeietus and the Sophist 
of Plato, translated with a running commentary by Francis Macdonald 
Cornford, pp. 183 If, 262ff., London Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 1960. 

2 Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 1 Dialectic \ 

3 Compare the Indian concepts of jalpa and vitanda. 

4 Encyclopedia Americana , ‘ Dialectic \ 

5 I am indebted for this exposition of dialectic to Dictionary of Philo¬ 
sophy, ‘ Dialectic edited by Dagobert Runes (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1942), and to the articles on ‘ Dialectic ’ in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica (1950), The Encyclopedia Americana (Americana Cor¬ 
poration, New York; Chicago, 1951), Chamber's Encyclopaedia ( New 
Edition, 1950, London Georges Newnes Ltd.). 
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6 See Encyclopaedia o f Religion and Ethics , 'Controversy.) y 

7 See Dialectic, pp, 100-101-Mortimer Adler. (London, Kegan Paul ,1927), 

S Gopatha Brahmana 1.1.30 -'savitarkam jfianamayam iti etaih prasnaih 
prativacanais ca yatharthdth padam anuvicintya .... sarvasmin . vakovakye 
iti bmhmanam * makes it clear that vakovakya signified question and 
answer, or discussion on a controversial point. The Gopatha Brahmana 
is in both its parts a verj> late production, yet as Bloomfield says 
(-The Atharva Veda and the Gopatha Brahmana , p. 102-Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research), it being very much true to tradition can be safely 
relied upon in respect of the interpretation of technical terms and the like. 

9 This has been described later in the chapter on ‘Actual debates’. 

See A. B. Dhruva’s-paper on ‘ Trividham Anuntsnam ’—First All India 
Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919. 

11 History of Indian Philosophy, V ol. 2 % pp. 393 ff—S. N. Dasgupta. 

12 History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol. 2, p. 402—S. N. Dasgupta. 
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CHAPTER I 

DIALECTIC IN THE PRE-DAR^ANIKA PERIOD 

Two peoples have shown, historically speaking, a special 
propensity for argument. This trait about the Greeks is well 
known and often pointed out by the historians of Western 
Philosophy. It will be seen that the Indians of ancient India 
were a highly argumentative people. Even otherwise, the 
intellectuals amongst all people do not generally take things for 
granted, whether it be ordinary things like the possibility of 
fire existing in water or such metaphysical concepts as those 
of God, etc. If we throw a cursory glance at ancient books 
on logic, we find that a major portion of these is devoted 
to the treatment of methods'of controversy and that these 
books reveal a high standard of debate though the tricks of 
the trade are not lost sight of and also find due attention 
paid to them. Right from the early times, the Indians, like 
all other people, have kept on discussing whether it be about 
the nature of the gods or the order of the sacrificial cere¬ 
monies, or the nature and meaning of word ( sabda ) or the exis¬ 
tence or otherwise of the individual soul or rebirth or the 
Highest Self, or about the ultimate truth. 

This spirit of inquiry and truth-seeking and right ordering 
of things can be detected clearly in many of the hymns of 
the Vedas, most prominently in the hymns of the Rgveda and 
the Atharvaveda. These assume the forms of riddles, philo¬ 
sophical queries and statements. These can also be ea.sily detected 
in the discussions on different topics in the Brdhmanas ; and 
in the dialogues of the Upanisads, Gargi keeps on asking one 
question after another and going deeper and deeper, till 
Yajnavalkya, perhaps in good humour, warns her that her 
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head would fall down (Brh. Up. 3.6.1.). Yaskas Nirukta is a work 
written in the style of discussion. In fact, most of the books on 
religion and philosophy anticipate ■ the ■ statements and objec¬ 
tions of a rival thinker while giving their own exposition. 1 
The art of speaking was appreciated in men and women alike 
in the Vedic times as can be seen from the several statements 
in the Vedas, expressing the desire that men and women 
have the gift to speak well and effectively in assemblies— 
whatever might have been the kind of assembly that was 
meant. In the Buddhist Pitakas and the Jaina 2gamas we 
find a number of thinkers, known as Tirthikas , holding oppo¬ 
site or heretical views or doctrines and pitting them against 
each other in a spirit of honest search after truth and sub¬ 
mitting in all humility when convinced of the truth of the 
opponent’s stand. Jealous and dogmatic persons were not 
wanting even then. Yajnavalkya had a number of such rivals 
whom he always put to shame, Gosalaka, a friend and com¬ 
panion during the period of spiritual pursuit, and son-in-law 
Jamali were such rivals of Mahavlra; and Ambattha, a staunch 
Brahmana, and Devadatta, Buddha’s own brother-in-law and 
. pupil were malicious enemies of Buddha. But generally in an 
atmosphere of intellectual search and spiritual pursuit under 
the guidance of great souls like Buddha and Mahavlra, the 
spirit of inquiry over shadowed any such malicious leaning or 
even the inborn desire to defeat others and rise high in public 
esteem. 

' Ordinarily, whenever selfless saints cease to dominate 
over different congregations and the people at large, the craving 
for. royal patronage to serve as the mainstay of sectarian 
institutions raises its head, and this leads to debates being 
regarded as a means to secure royal favour, gifts and a place 
in courts and influence among the people. The spirit of truth¬ 
seeking,, in such circumstances, could never be the guiding 
factor in debates and controversies, though even such debates 
and controversies have led to the gradual refinement and 
development of logical and philosophical systems. Fervour of 
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any kind undoubtedly gives rise to the exercise of - higher 
energies. In Greece, initially, the art of conversation and 
discussion and intellectual gymnastics secured for a person a 
high position in social and political circles, aad sophists came 
into prominence as the teachers of eloquence and debating 
skill. Later on, after Socrates entered the arena, these were 
utilised for theoretical enquiries and gave a great impetus to 
the philosophical quest and the formulation of philosophical 
and such problems. 3, Plato, one of the greatest philosophers 
of Greece, followed the method of the Sophists. 

In India, during the. sixth century B.C., such was 
the vogue of controversies wherein everything was chall¬ 
enged, not excluding the results of the fundamental 
values of life—good and evil, punya and papa z —\hoX it 
appeared that intellectual gymnastics would become the 
order of the day and there seemed to be an overgrowth 
of philosophical thought and criticism, perhaps at the cost 
of a balanced practical life.. Buddha, and to some extent even 
MahavTra and the author of the Bhagavad Gita, under the 
circumstances, deemed it fit to cry halt to this intellectual 
game or sophistry and appealed to the thinkers to imbibe, 
understand and practice the'-fundamental truths; Under the 
impact of this line of thought of. Buddha, vadd or hatha 
(controversy, debate ) came to be. banned in Buddhist circles 
as leading unnecessarily to bitterness, jealousy, unhealthy compe¬ 
tition and rivalry. 4 Still, in actual life, dialectical devices, and 
tricks of debate had their own attraction even for the 
Buddhists. “ The opening debate of Kathavatthu’ on the reality 
of the soul is conducted with so high a degree of artificiality 
and every kind of dialectical devices that it suggests the 
probable existence of special manuals in which the art of debate 
was taught. 5 The. Upayahrdaya .ofthe. darsmika period, starts 
with a plea in favour of the utility of vada or discussion as 
leading to the discipline of the intellect, and to the determina¬ 
tion of truth and refutes the orthodox view of the .old 
Buddhists by whom vada was viewed with contempt. 6 Tbe Jaina: 
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monks, preachers of austerity and non injury as they were, 
did not give specific importance to mere dialectical skill as such, 
though even they have not been indifferent to the art 
of dialectics and have even formulated rules pertaining to it. 

The art of debating seems to have received a forceful 
impetus in Vedic circles though the traditions recorded in the 
-Buddhist and the Jaina works with regard to it are equally 
valuable and enlightening. The Vedic school or tradition was 
more active than the Buddhist or the Jaina, hence the art ®f 
debate was undeniably popular in Vedic circles. A major part 
of the Nyayasutra, the fundamental treatise of the Nyaya school, 
is devoted to rules for .conducting a debate, besides giving a 
critique of knowledge and an exposition of inference and 
syllogism. "The bona-fide and male-fide arguments aru des¬ 
cribed, the cavilling, the futile answers, logical fallacies and 
finally all the cases are mentioned where the debater must 
be pronounced by the umpire to have lost the contest. It is 
only in the reformed new brahmanical logic, the logic which 
emerged from the struggle with Buddhism, that this part is 
dropped altogether and the theory of syllogism begins to play 
the central part.” 7 The Caraka-samhita, a work on Indian medi¬ 
cine, also gives an exposition of the modes of controversy and 
it is interesting to note that its treatment is different and even 
more illuminating,— being connected with the problems of 
practical life—than that of the Nyaya texts proper. ; 

Before we come to a systematic treatment of debate 
( katha), etc, according to the Nyaya-sutra and later literature, 
we may examine if any traces of dialectic and the rules 
pertaining to debates are recorded in the earlier literature, 
even other than philosophical. 8 Manana (cogitation ) of the 
famous tno—sravana (hearing, comprehension), manana, nidi- 
dhyasana ( contemplation ) — corresponds to reasoning or 
amt maria N Tarka ( reasoning) is mentioned in Katha-Upanisad 
2,9 and Mahabharata 2.11.26, Manu Smrti, 12.106, and other 
Smrtis. Vada ( discussion ) is mentioned in Manu Smrti 6.50; 
Rainayatta 1.13.23, 7.53.15; yukti ( continued reasoning ) in 
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Aitareya Brahmana 6.23, Ramayana 2.1.13; jalpa (disputation) 
in Mahabharata 13.90.45, vitunda ( wrangling ) in Mahabharat a 
2.33.4; 7.61.13; nirnaya (ascertainment, decision) in Mahabharata 
13.147.2,4 The pramanas, sources of knowledge, are referred 
to in a number of works. The Taittinya Aranyaka 1.2. mentions 
smrti, pratyaksa. aitihya (testimony ) and anumana. 

Anvlksiki (the science of intellectual discipline or logical 
reasoning ) is recommended in all Smrti works, Mahabharata, 
Artha-sastra, and other works, of course if not carried to an 
extreme and not found to be nipping faith ( s'raddha ) and 
intuitive experience in the bud. 10 In the socio-religious 
Institutes of Manu, and others we find that the Council or 
Assembly consisted generally of three, five or less than ten 
Brahmanas, who were learned in the Vedas, the Vedangas, Logic, 
and the like and could give decisions in matters on which 
the people might seek their advice. 11 The debates or dialogues 
such as those described in the Upanisads ( Chandogya, 
Brhadaranyaka, etc. ) were in all probability the precursors 
of the Hetu-vidya (science of reasoning) inasmuch as even 
in such debates, faults in reasoning must have been felt and 
detected, and in trying to explain these, the hetvabhasas and 
conditions of valid reasoning gradually came to be formulated. 
The words which had to be used in special senses to carry 
on debates in assemblies, perhaps, came to constitute the 
technical terms of Anvlksiki.. 

We find recorded in the Brahmanas differences, of opinion 
among the different religious schools as regards the interpre¬ 
tation of sacrificial rites, as also doubts raised and resolved 
as regards the performance of religious ceremonies (see 
Satapatha Brahmana 4.2,9; 3.4.43 ff, Aitareya Brahmana 1 .2,10). 
In the Aitareya Brahmana 7.4.26, there is mentioned a difference 
of opinion as to whether a Ksatriya should eat or not the 
portion of the sacrificial food which is to be eaten by 
the sacrificer. We find recorded here different positions in 
respect of the same point and also that there is some justi- 
1-4 
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fication given here for a particular stand and condemnation 
of a different position. Further, the difficulty is posed that 
if the Ksatriya partakes of the sacrificial food, he becomes a 
sinner and if he does not eat the sacrificial food, he cuts himself 
off from the sacrifice ( Compare the tarka, ubhayatah-spasa 
rajjuh ); and a solution is found so that both the aspects of 
the difficulty are averted- The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (third 
chapter) describes an episode at the court of King Janaka- 
Janaka performed a sacrifice and many Brahmanas assembled 
on the occasion. Janaka wished to know which of these 
Brahmanas was the most learned in the scriptures. He offered 
a gift of a. thousand cows, to the horns of each of which w„re 
fastened ten coins of gold. Yajnavalkja asked his pupil to 
drive away the cows. At this the Brahmanas were enraged and 
put questions which Yajnavalkya, to their embarassment, 
answered. Among them was Gargl, a lady philosopher. She 
said, “ Venerable Brahmanas, I shall ask him two questions. 
If he answers these, none of you can defeat him in argument” 
( 3 8.1 ). The second question, ‘ Across what is space woven 
like warp and woof ? ’ was an embarassing one. If Yajnavalkya 
were not to explain it because he thought it indeterminable, 
he would expose himself to the charge of non-comprehension 
( apratipatti - i.e. the nigrahasthana apratibha of the Nyaya- 
sutra ); if on the other hand, he attempted to explain 
what is inexplicable, he would be guilty of misapprehension 
(vipratipatti) or contradiction, Yajnavalkya explains that this 
ultimate reality is inexplicable, indescribable, beyond speech 
and thought, undifferentiated ( 3.8.9-11 ). We find the seeds 
of ‘ grounds of defeat ’ ( nigrahasthanas ) in such passages. 

In the Mahabharata ( Santiparva, 308 ), there is an episode 
wherein it is related that a female ascetic Sulabha inquired 
of the philosopher-king Janaka wherein lay the secret of the 
final release of the soul. Janaka suspecting her to be a spy 
asked in a taunting manner what business a lady, whose 
strength lay solely in the glamour of youth and beauty, 
could have with the doctrine of emancipation. Though accosted 
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in this unchivalrous manner and even in ill-applied terms, 
Sulabha was unperturbed and maintained her composure. In 
the course of her reply she made the following observations on 
the canons of good or sound speech : A speech properly so 
called should be subtle, discriminative and orderly. It should 
lead to decision and have a purpose in view. A statement is 
said to be subtle ( suksma ) when it deals separately with the 
different topics under discussion and ultimately leads to a 
conclusion regarding these. Discrimination ( samkhya ) in speech 
signifies judging clearly the relative merits and demerits of 
a thing. A speech can be said to be orderly (-having krama ) 
when it treats its subjects in the proper order. A speech 
should enunciate a particular topic such, as dharma, artha, 
kama, moksa; and it can be said to be conclusive {-vinlrtiaya) 
if after enunciating this, it at the end specifically points it 
out. A speech can be said to have a purpose ( prayojana) when 
it enthuses one to aquire what is desirable and avoid what 
is undesirable and thus leads to his well-being. Sauksmya, 
samkhya, krama, nirnaya and prayojana are the requisites of 
a good speech. Further, a speech should be full of sense 
(upetartha ) (i.e. there should be no inconsistency of expre¬ 
ssion or sense), concentrated on one point ( abhinnartha ), free 
from digression (napavrttam), not pleonastic (na adhikam ); it 
should be smooth or polished (slakstia), unequivocal (na 
samdigdha), not bombastic, not displeasing, not untruthful 
(i.e. not giving wrong or unauthoritative information), not 
harmful or misguiding; it should be refined (samskrta), not 
laconic, not abstruse (not containing hard and obscure words), 
not unsystematic (i.e. maintaining the proper order of expres¬ 
sion); it should leave nothing understood, should not be 
figurative, should not be lacking in the statement of reason 
or justification ( or should not be inopportune ), and should 
not be devoid of an object. A speech to be free from the 
faults of judgment should not be prompted by lust, wrath, 
fear, greediness, abjectness, crookedness, abashment, tenderness 
or conceit. A speech is said to be lucid if there is agreement 
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between it on the one hand and the speaker and the hearer on 
the other. A speech, which though clear to the speaker him¬ 
self is uttered without any regard for the hearer, creates no 
impression on the latter. That speech, again, which has no 
regard for the audience, whether it be relevant or irrelevant, 
fails to convince the audience. That speech, which leaving 
aside the matter in hand speaks of something else, is faulty; 
it creates misunderstanding and is inopportune inasmuch as 
it speaks of commerce, etc. to one who is interested not in 
it but in renunciation and so on. He alone is a speaker who 
employs expressions which while conveying his own meaning, 
are also rightly understood by the audience. Sulabha says 
her speech would be full of sense and rich in merits and 
requests the king to give a patient hearing. 

It will be seen that many of these requirements of a good 
speech have their parallels in the ideas behind the nigraha- 
sthanas (grounds of defeat or censure) enumerated in the 
Nyaya-sutra and other works. 

We have also the story of Astavakra, a powerful debater 
who defeated one Vandin at the court of King Janaka ( Aranyaka 
Parva, 132-134). The dialogue between the two abounds 
in riddles and is a display of ready wit and an acquaintance 
with many branches of learning. In the Sabhaparva, Narada 
is said to be an expert in Nyaya, capable of deciding ques¬ 
tions through evidences (pramanas) and clever in ascertaining 
the merits or otherwise of a statement of five parts or mem¬ 
bers (avayava). The statement of five avayavas refers undoub¬ 
tedly to the syllogism having five avayavas. 13 Now, no work 
on the Nyaya-sastra written by Narada has come down to 
us. But Jayanta, in his Nyaya-Manjari quotes a verse attributed 
to him which gives an exposition of the nigrahasthana (ground 
of censure or defeat) called pratijnd-hani (abandonment of a 
proposition). 18 

In the Adiparva, the hermitage of Kasyapa is described 
as resounding with the voices of sages who knew the true 
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meaning of sthdpana (the establishment of a proposition), 
aksepa (objection), and siddhanta (conclusion). 14 It may be 
noted that these are technical terms of logic used in the Caraka- 
samhita and other works. Similarly, in the Isvamedhika-parva , 
87, we are told that the sacrificial ground of Yudhisthira was 
crowded with logicians who employed arguments and counter¬ 
arguments to defeat one another. 15 All this indicates that logic 
and dialectic were in the air, and one may even presume 
that there were works on the subject, even earlier than 
the Nyaya-sutra. The treatment of debate in the Nyaya-sutra 
is quite a detailed one and the author refers to different 
views on some topics (e.g. chala). This confirms the existence 
of earlier traditions and even works on dialectic. The evidence 
of the Sthanahga and other siitras, the Carcika-samhiia, the 
Upayahrdaya and other early works shows that their tradition 
regarding rules and devices of debate was perhaps different 
from that which we find recorded in the Nyaya-sutra. 

We find quite an advanced state of dialectical criticism 
reflected in the discussions in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (2nd 
century B.C.). We have in it the mention of anaikantika (in¬ 
conclusive) (1.2.30; 6.1.37; 7.2.102; 8.3.34), itaretarasraya (mutual 
dependence) (6.3.109); anyonya-samsraya (same as itaretarasraya) 
(4.1.3), cakraka (argument in a circle) (1,3.60; 6.1.135): 
anavasthd (infinite series) (2.1.1); ‘ atiprasahga ( over-applica¬ 
tion ) ( 1.1.9; 3.1.3; 3.3.19; 6.1,66—' atiprasatigo vrascadisu ’— 
Vdrttika); laghava (parsimony) (6.1.65); ubhayatahspasa rajju 
(dilemma) (6.1.68), utsarga (general rule) and apavada (excep¬ 
tion) (1.1.54; 3.1.94); parihara (removal of a difficulty or answer¬ 
ing an objection) (4.1.7), and so on. The Nirukta and the 
Mahabhasya, especially the latter, even like the later bhdsyas 
anticipate objections and answer them. Thus, as said before, 
even before the Nyaya-sutra, dialectic was much in vogue 
and there is every likelihood of there being early works on the 
subject. But the Nyaya-sutra overshadowed other works that 
might have existed before it by its systematic formulation and 
treatment of dialectical and philosophical topics and problems. 
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Coming to early Buddhist literature, the Pitakas (5th-4th 
cent. B.C.) are packed with accounts of controversies between 
Buddha and his .disciples or these and rival thinkers or here¬ 
tics, tirthikas, as they are called, though vada was at a dis¬ 
count and Buddha himself did not like to encourage fruitless 
intellectual gymnastics. In the Nandakovada sutla of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, we find that Nandaka gives instructions 
to the nuns by a sort of Socratic dialogue which is termed 
patipucchd-kathd ) ( — pratl-prcchd-katha ). This method of 
giving instruction by asking questions seems to have been 
very popular with Buddha and his disciples. We have one 
Anumdna sutta in the Majjhima Nikaya, which presupposes 
the use of the word ‘anumdna' in the sense of inference. The 
term vada also occurs in the Updli-sutta in the same Nikaya 
in the sense of discussion or controversy (— vadam dropehi), 
(See also Mahasukuludayi sutta). Buddha had from the very 
beginning made a condition with Upali that he could discuss 
with him only if he " stationed himself in truth ’. This is 
an essential condition in a sincere controversy or vada. We 
are told in the Assaldyana sutta (Majjhima Nikaya) that 
Asvalayana had from the very beginning hesitated to enter 
into a controversy with Buddha, for Buddha was a Dharma- 
vddin (teacher of the Law or Religion) and a Dharmavadin 
is very clever and unanswerable at discussions ( Gotamo 
dhammavadi, dhammavddino ca pana duppaiimantiya bhavanti). 
In the Vdseitha-sutta, Vasettha and Bharadvaja are said to be 
well versed in jappa (jalpa i.e. science and art of discourse 
and debate) among other lores. In the Culasaccaka sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, we are told that Buddha asked Saccaka 
the question ' Do you have full control over rupa, so that you 
could have it as you like or not have it as you like?” 
Saccaka kept quiet. He was questioned again and still he 
did not answer. Buddha then said, “This is not the time to 
keep quiet. If on being questioned by the Tathagata thrice 
on a point of dharma one does not answer, his head is 
split immediately into seven pieces. (Compare the nigraha- 
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sthana amana or apratibha). Exactly at this moment a Yaksa 
with a blazing vajra was seen hovering about. Buddha put 
the same question a third time and Saccaka answered ‘No!’ 
Buddha gave him a chance twice to speak after great thought 
as that reply of his contradicted his previous one (Compare the 
nigrahastKana pratijndhani ). Saccaka had had similar discu¬ 
ssions with Makkhali Gosala and others, who digressed and did 
not keep to the point and lost their temper, whereas Buddha 
retained Ms composure even when tauntingly addressed by 
Saccaka (Majjhima Nikaya, Mahasaccaka sutia). Such debates 
must have given rise to the rules and set procedure of a 
debate. Many of the rules of debate can be traced back to 
the- accounts of debates and controversies in the pre-< iarsanika 
literature. | In] the Udana which is included in the Khuddaka 
Nikaya of| the Sutta pilaka we are told that as long as the 
perfect Buddhas do not appear, the takkikas (tarkikas or 
sophists) are not corrected, nor are the Savakas ; owing 
to their wrong or misguided views they are not released 
from misery. 10 

The Anguttara Nikaya is more interesting and important 
from our point of view. There is in it an exposition of four 
kinds of questions or problems— (a) eka-sambyakaramya, to 
which a direct and final explanation can be given, ( b ) vibhajja- 
byakaratiiya —which can be answered by going into details, or 
one that must receive a qualified reply, (c) paiipuccha-bya- 
karatiiya, which can be answered by asking another question, 
{d) thapanlya, which must be set aside, must not be answered. 
He alone is a wise pandita who can discriminate and who 
takes what is good and rejects what is not good; such a man, 
who knows how to handle such problems, is difficult to over¬ 
come. 17 The Milindapanha also describes these four kinds of 
questions ana illustrates them: (n) ‘Is form ( rupa ) impermanent?’ 
‘Is sensation ( vedaria ) impermanent ? ’.. are questions to which 
a direct ana final answer can be given. ( b) ‘Is that which is 
impermanent form (ru.pa)'i' is a question which can be 
answered % analysing and going into details. To this a 
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qualified answer has to be given, ‘ Not merely form, but sensa¬ 
tion (yedana) is impermanent, samjna (idea) is impermanent, 
and so on’, (c) ‘What, then, can the eye perceive all things?’ 
is a question that can be answered by asking another. Or, if 
a person is asked ‘ What is the eye ? ’ he should first retort, 
‘ Why do you ask ? ’ and when the other says, ‘ I ask with 
reference to impermanence, he should reply, ‘Yes’, (d) ‘Is the 
universe everlasting? Is it not everlasting? Has it an end? 
Has it no end ? Is it both endless and unending ? Is it neither 
the one nor the other? Are the soul and body one? Is the 
soul distinct from the body ? Does a Tathagata exist after 
death? Does he not exist after death? Does he both exist and not 
exist after death ? Does he neither exist nor not exist after 
death ?’—These are questions that ought to be put aside. Buddha 
pronounced such questions or problems avydkrta, those that 
cannot be expounded. There is no reason for, or purpose 
served by, answering them; and the Buddha does not lift up 
his eye without a reason or without purpose in a view. 18 

The Anguttara Nikaya (4.14.9) also speaks of four kinds 
of preachers of righteousness ( dhammakathika ): ( a ) Those who 
speak briefly and without adhering to the text, or unconnected- 
ly, the assembly being ignorant of what could be said to be 
adhering to the text (or connected ) or otherwise; (b) those 
who speak briefly but connectedly, the assembly being one 
which is proficient in judging what is connected and what is 
unconnected; (c) those who speak at length or unconnectedly, 
the assembly being ignorant of what is connected or otherwise, 
(d) those who speak at length, the assembly being proficient 
in judging what is connected and what is otherwise. Similarly, 
the Anguttara Nikaya 4.14.10 describes four kinds of vadins 
(preachers or dialecticians): (a) who dilate on a point according to 
the meaning or sense ( atthato) of the scriptural texts and not 
according to the letter (byan janato ), ( b) who expound according 
to the letter, and not according to the sense, ( c) who expound 
according to the sense as also according to the letter, and 
(d) who explain neither according to the sense nor according 
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to the letter. What is essential is that one should explain a 
point—whether according to the meaning or to the letter—with 
proper analysis and discrimination by the four modes of' 
analysis or perfect understanding ( viz. attha-paiisambhida, 
analysis of the meaning or the thing signified;' dhamma-pati- 
sambhida, analysis of the text or the doctrines of Buddha or 
of causal relations; nirutti-palisambhida, analysis of definitions 
or of connotation; patibhana-patisambhida, analytic insight 
into the preceding three, viz. a-tha, dhar/na, nirukti, or analysis 
of the intellect to which things knowable by the foregoing 
processes are presented ). 19 

According to the Anguttara Nikaya, 5.16.7, speaking to one 
who has no faith about faith, to one who is lacking in good 
conduct about good conduct, to a person, who is not learned, 
about profound learning, to a niggardly person about charity and 
sacrifice, and to a foolish person about wisdom are examples 
of dukkatha ( wrong or inopportune conversation ). * 30 It is 
obvious that all these mostly refer to instruction or preaching 
"to an individual or a group; but these passages have in view 
the two parties to a conversation or debate; and the exposition 
of the method may as well apply to a debate on any subject- 
In a debate also, the debaters are expected to speak to the 
point, briefly or at length as decided before, to cite authority 
in support, and in a manner which is opportune at the 
moment; there is no sense in debating with a person who is 
very dogmatic in his views and does not even try to under¬ 
stand or appreciate your standpoint. 

The Buddhist monks, it is well known, kept on discussing 
and disputing about the exact teaching of Buddha and its 
correct interpretation. This gave rise to feuds and schisms 
but also led to the development of Buddhist thought. 31 The 
monks were many a time found talking and discussing about 
politics, war, food and drinks, clothing, flowers, garlands, etc. 

* Speaking to the faithful about faith and so on are examples of sukatha 

. ( good conversation ). 

1-5 
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Hence, topics for conversation and discussion ( kathavatthu) had, 
to be prescribed so that they would not waste their time and 
energy in useless discussions." 

The Kathavatthu, a work of the Abhidhamma Pilaka com* 
posed by Mogaliputta Tissa at the Buddhist Council (about 
255 B.C.) mentions anuyoga (inquiry), udaharana (illustration), 
patinnd ( proposition ), upanayana ( application of reason ), 
niggama (conclusion), niggaha ( defeat)—all technical terms 
of dialectic. The mention of these technical terms vindicates 
our supposition that some sort of understanding of logic 
and dialectic existed at even that time. It is said that Tissa. 
in order to avert all bases of heresy that had arisen and that 
might in the future arise, analysed in detail the topics of 
discourse by the method delivered Ly Buddha. The salient 
feature of Kathavatthu, ‘ Points of Controversy or Debate ’, is 
the crushing of all dissentient views. In order that the intent 
of these controversies could be grasped easily, the Atthakatha 
commentary classifies them thus—question of a Sakavadin 
( Theravadin ) and the corresponding answer of a Paravadin 
(opponent), and then the question of a Paravadin and the 
answer of a Sakavadin to it. The controversy regarding the 
soul between the Theravadin (Buddhist disputant who does 
not admit the reality of the soul-entity) and a Puggalavadin 
(a heretic opponent who asserts its reality) is a very good 
instance of the methods of reasoning prevalent at that time. 
The case is examined in different ways by giving the argu¬ 
ments of the vadin and the balancing ones of the prativadin or 
vice versa in eight niggahas ( defeats ). The case is also put 
and presented differently by simple comparison, analogy and 
the like. We cannot do better than quote here S. Z Aung’s 
remarks on the logical method of the dialectic in the 
Kathavatthu : 

“ I think the best way is to present the logic of the 
Kathavatthu by a symbolical representation, e.g. in "1.1.61 : 

Adherent - Is A B ? ( thapam ) 

Opponent-Yes. 
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Adh. - Is C D (pa,paw) ? 

Opp. - No. 

Adh. - But if A be B, then (you should have 
said) C is D. That B can be affirmed 
of A but not D of C is false. Hence 
your first answer is refuted. 

Or according to European logic : 


(ropana) 


If A is B, then C is D. ( But C is not D.) 
Therefore A is not B. 


In this conditional argument, the minor premiss (bracket¬ 
ed) is suppressed. 

The antecedent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed 
thapana, because the opponent’s proposition, A is B, is 
conditionally ‘ established ’ for the purpose of refutation. The 
corsequent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed papana, 
because it is ‘ gotten ’ from the antecedent. And the conclusion 
is termed ropana because the refutation is placed on the 
opponent. ( The three Pali words mean ‘ posting ‘ gaining 
* lifting ’). "Next : 

(62) If D be denied of G, 

then B should have been denied of A- 

( But you affirmed B of A.) 

( Therefore) that B can be affirmed of A, but not D of 
C, is wrong. Or, according to European logic : 

If C is not D, then A is not B. 

( But A is B). Therefore C is D. 

This is the Paliloma, inverse or indirect method, as 
contrasted with the former or direct method, Anuloma. In 
both methods the consequent is denied. But if we reverse 
the hypothetic major in the latter method we get^ 

If A is B, C is D. 

But A is B. 

Therefore C is D. 
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By this indirect method the opponent’s second answer 

is Te-estabiished. 

Next, 

( 63 ) Opponent — If A is not B, then C is not D. 

But you said A is not B, but C is D. 
But if B can be denied of A, D 
should be denied of C- 

Again, 

(64) Opp,—Is this bad refutation? Compare it with yours 

(6l). There we affirmed B of A. You claimed to 
refute us. But we were ill refuted, for see our 
< reply in 62. - 

(65) Not that way are we to be refuted. You, dear sir * 
refuted badly, we refuted you well ( in 63). Hence 
our conclusion is sound. 

These five sections (66) constitute the First Refutation in 
Anuloma-Paccamka-pakkha. The next five constitute the 
Second Refutation in Paccanlkanuloma-pakkha. Thus there 
are two Refutations under each of the four following aspects 
of this question of the person or soul : 

(1) Taken by itself, absolutely, (2) Taken with reference 

to space, (3) Taken with reference to time, (4) Taken with 

reference to things. Hence we get the so-called i eight-faced 

view’ ( atlha-mukha-vada).” as 

This method can be developed in respect of each one of 
the kathas. Here we see one of the attempts made to sche¬ 
matise discussion, and this was very necessary in view of the 
habit of organised public debate which prevailed in early India. 
Gradually the line of argument was attempted to be separated 
from the irrelevancies in which the early methodology obscur¬ 
ed it, and plainly set forth in a formulation of the syllogism. 
There must have been a period of experimentation before the 
logical method was achieved. The Kathavatthu is a work 
representative of this period. It is worth while to note that 
the number of phases in a niggaha of the Kathavatthu corres- 

* The courteous mode of address on both sides and the absence of any 
polemical austerities, is a pleasant feature in the dialogue.. The oppo¬ 
nent, moreover, is sometimes allowed to have the'last word. 
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ponds to the number,of members in the syllogism of the Nyaya- 
school; and the upanayana and niggama phases in the niggaha are 
the fourth and the fifth phases, just as the apanayct and nigamana 
are the fourth and the fifth members of the syllogism. 

In the Milinda Panha ( first century B-C.) we are told 
that Milinda was versed in logic besides the Vedas, Samkhya, 
Yoga, Vaisesika, etc. As a disputant ( viiatidavadin ) he was 
hard to equal, harder still to conquer; he was superior in all 
respects to the founders of the various schools of thought. 94 
Milinda was fond of'discussions with lokayatas ( casuists enga¬ 
ging in discussions on absurd points) and vitandas (sophists 
or disputants). 36 He was in search of someone—whoever he 
be—who would be able to discuss with him add resolve his 
doubts. He was directed to the sophists Purana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosala, Nigantha Nataputta, Sanjaya Belatthaputta, 
Ajita Kesakambal!, and Pakudha Kaccayana. 30 Ultimately 
he finds a good companion in discourse in Nagasena. 

The following dialogue between Milinda-and Nagasena 
gives us some idea of what was thought to be the proper spirit 
in which debates and discussions ought to be carried on. 3T 

Milinda - Reverend Sir, will you discuss with me again ? 

Nagasena - If your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (pandita), 
well; but if you will discuss as a king, no. 

M - How is it then that scholars discuss ? 

N - When scholars talk a matter over with another, 

then is there a winding up, an unravelling, one 
or the other is convicted of error, and he then 
acknowledges his mistake, distinctions are drawn and 
contra-distinctions; and yet thereby they are not 
angered. Thus do scholars, O king, discuss. 

M - And how do kings discuss ? 

N - When a king. Your Majesty, discusses a matter and 
he advances a point, if any one differ from him 
on that point, he is apt to fine him saying, “Inflict 
such a punishment upon that fellow.” Thus, Your 
Majesty, do" kings discuss. 
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M . - Very well.,- It is as a scholar, not as a king, that I 

will discuss Let Yotlr Reverence talk unrestrainedly, 
as you would with a brother ora novice, or a lay 
disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid. ” 8 8 
Milinda, trying to test Nagasena’s worth, questions and 
cross-questions him again and again, and then when his over- 
skill is proved foolishness, becomes his disciple. All night 
lie ponders over the scriptures and: therein finds problems 
hard to solve and full of snares. He thinks to himself, “Buddha’s 
teachings are manifold; some are explanatory, others spoken 
according as the occasion required; some deal fully with 
essential points. After some time due to ignorance of what 
each time was meant there will be strife as to what Buddha 
has laid down in these diverse and subtle utterances So let 
me now put to Nagasena questions which seem so strange 
and hard and even contradictory, so that when people begin 
to doubt, the light of his solutions would guide them along 
the path of truth. 

These questions are called mendakapanha, questions that 
put you on the horns of a dilemma. If you say ‘Yes’, one 
absurdity follows; if ‘No’, another absurdity follows. The meta¬ 
phor is taken from the fighting of rants. One sUch mendaka¬ 
panha put to Nagasena pertains to honours paid to Buddha. 
The heretics say that if Buddha accepts gifts he cannot have 
passed entirely away. He must be still in union with the world, 
sharing in the things of the world, and so any honour paid 
to him would be empty and in vain. On the other hand, if 
be has entirely passed away from life, escaped from all exis¬ 
tence and is unattached to the world, then honours would 
not be offered to him. For he who is entirely set free accepts 
no honours and any act done to him who accepts it not be¬ 
comes empty and vain, This is a dilemma which has two horns. 
It is not a matter within the scope of those who are unintelli¬ 
gent; it is a question fit for the great. Milinda asks Naga¬ 
sena to tear asunder this net of heresy, to put on one side, 
so that the future Buddhists may see through the confusion 
of their adversaries. 80 
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Other such mendakapanhas are.: (a) Was Buddha omni¬ 
scient, if his omniscience was dependent on reflection ? Only if 
he reflected he knew whatever he wanted to know, so he 
could not be called omniscient {Milinda-panha 4.1.20-28). 
(b) Why was Devadatta admitted to the Order when Buddha 
knew that he would create a schism and suffer torment in 
purgatory for a kalpa t when Buddha is known to be kind? 
It would be like first wounding a man and'then pouring oil 
on the wound, first throwing a man down a precipice and then 
reaching out to him a helping hand, first killing him and then 
seeking to give him life, first giving pain and then adding a 
subsequent joy to the pain given (Ibid, 4.29-33). (c) Heretics say, 
“Your people (i.e. Buddhists ) say that King Sivi gave his eyes 
to the man who begged them of him, and when he had thus 
become blind new divine eyes were given to him. This state¬ 
ment is unpalatable, it lays the speaker open to rebuke, it is 
faulty, For it is said in the Sutta : ‘ When there is no longer 
any cause, any basis left, then the divine eye cannot arise’. 
So if he gave his eyes away the statement that he received 
new eyes must be false; and if divine eyes arose to him, the 
statement that he gave his eyes away must be false. " (Ibid, 
IV. 1.40-46). A number of such dilemmas are put forth in 
the fourth book Mendaka-panha of Milinda-panha. 

The fifth book of Milinda-panha is termed Anumdna-panha 
(the problem of Inference). Buddha is no longer living; nei¬ 
ther Nagasena nor his teacher had seen him. Can this mean 
that Buddha did not exist? Now people have not seen the 
Ksatriyas of old who were the founders of the line of kings. 
But as their existence once upon a time can be known from 
the royal insignia, crown, etc. which they used and which are 
still to be seen, so the existence of Buddha can be known 
from the royal insignia used by him—the four means of 
keeping oneself ready and mindful {sati-palthana)...the seven 
forms of the wisdom of the Arhats and the noble eight-fold 
Path. By this reason, on this ground, by this argument, 
through this inference can it be known that the Buddha 
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lived. 31 A number of such inferences proving the existence 
of Buddha are put forth in this book. For instance, 
(/) As when men see a pleasant city well planned out, they 
know by inference how great the founder was, so when they 
see our Lord’s city of Righteousness (dhammapurd), they know 
by inference that he did once exist. (//) As men seeing the 
waves can judge by inference the great extent and power of the 
world-embracing sea, so may they judge the Buddha when 
they see the greatness and force of the waves of righteousness. 

( Hi ) Seeing the earth smiling, well-watered, green with grass, 
men say that a great and pleasant rain has fallen; so when 
they see this multitude rejoicing, peaceful, men may infer how 
sweet the rain in the form of Buddha was- that delighted 
their hearts; and so on. (See Ibid.5.35). These ate the 
inferences from effect to cause, or pertaining to a past entity 
—the sesavat of the Nyaya-sutra. 

The book Opammakathd of Milindapanha gives an expo¬ 
sition of what qualities a member of the Buddhist order must 
have in[ order to realise Arhatship. The qualities are described 
by comparison; as for example, he must have one quality 
of the ass, and five of the cock, and one of the squirrel and 
so on. 

Thus, we can conclude on the basis of the Buddhist 
Canonical literature and other early Buddhist works that some 
traditions of logic and dialectic were prevalent even in those 
days and proficiency in logic and dialectic besides other sciences 
and arts was thought much of. The discussion as regards the 
four kinds of questions and the method of discourse and the 
like are evidences to support this. 

The Lalitavistara, a Mahayana Sanskrit work of the first 
or second century A.D., describes a Bodhisattva as expert in 
a number of arts and sciences, hetuvidyd ( logic, science of 
reasoning) being mentioned among them. 53 The Lankavatdra 
sutra mentions in- Chapter 2, Naiyayikas. Mahamati asks 
Buddha, “Say, how in time to come Naiyayikas will flourish 7 
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How is tarka (reasoning) corrected and how is it carried on ? 
What is the nature of the doctrine that draws a conclusion 
from the reason and the example?” In Chapter 10, we read, 
“Whatever is produced is destructible-this is the conclusion 
of the Tdrkikas. ” ( See History of Indian Logic , p. 244— 
Vidyabhusana). Yet we do not find in these works any 
systematic formulation of the rules and principles of dialectic; 
this was left to later philosophers like Maitreya and Asariga 
and Vasubandhu, and most prominently Dirinaga who gave a 
truly Buddhist stamp to the logic prevalent at the time. 
Controversies and debates were very popular in Buddhist 
circles in order to defeat and convert a rival thinker or for the 
purpose of discussing the possible interpretations of Buddha’s 
teachings and their significance. Moreover the Order of monks 
had its rules for the trial and punishment of the bhiksus 
who had violated the rules of the Satigha. These rules are 
very much akin to the rules and procedure of a debate, as 
can be seen from the Cullaxagga and the Parivara. The Katha- 
vatthu gives us a clear idea of the laborious method of discourse, 
which is representative of the period of experimentation meant 
to arrive at a clear cut logic and dialectic. 

The Jaina current of thought too, like the Buddhist, in 
the initial stages, attached greater importance to moral con¬ 
duct and faith than to intellectual controversies and disputa¬ 
tions. Yet, even Mahavira had to enter into discourses and 
controversies with his disciples and even with the rival 
thinkers of his time. As said before his era was the era of 
interrogation and controversy. The Jaina canonical literature 
( 6th-5th cent. B.C.) is full of accounts of such controversies 
and discussions. 33 To mention a few instances, we have an 
interesting account of the controversy between Mahavira and 
Saddalaputta, a follower of Gosalaka concerning Niyativdda 
(doctrine of Destiny) in the Upasakadasanga, 7, and on the 
same subject between Kundakolika and a god in the Upasaka - 
1-6 
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dasanga, 6. The Rajaprasnlya Sutra records a discussion 
between Kesi Sramana, a follower of Parsva, and King Paesi 
as to whether the soul and the body are one or distinct 
entities. We have a similar controversy in the Pasenadi Sutta 
of the Buddhist Digha Nikaya. There is a description in the 
Sutrokrtahga 2.6 of the discussions which Arya Ardraka had with 
a number of thinkers on different topics. In the Sutrakrtaiiga 
2.7, there is described a discussion between Gautama and 
Udaka, a follower of Parsva, Udaka raises a question whether 
at some future time all moveable things in the world might 
not die out being born as immoveable things and none but 
immoveable things exist, and vice versa. In the latter case, a 
layman who abstains from killing animals practically does 
no injury whatsoever; in the former case, be could not trans¬ 
gress even if he were to do injury (2.7.12). Here he sets forth 
an odd position that would follow if either of two alternative 
views is accepted. Gautama combats this at length with the 
result that Udaka is converted from the creed which enjoins 
four vows to that which enjoins five great vows and the 
pratikramatia (expiation of sin) (2.7.39-40). 

The Bhagavatl Sutra is full of recounts of controversies 
between Mahavlra and rival thinkers on numerous topics such 
as the nature, size and number of souls, karma and the like. 
The controversy, between Kesi Sramana, and Gautama, 
the chief disciple of Mahavlra, on acara or the code of 
behaviour, as related in the Uttaradhyayana , is well known. 
There are numerous such controversies, described in the Jaina 
Canon, from which the rules of debate and principles of logic 
emerged. The known dialectical norm in its turn determined 
the form of these debates. 

It is evident from this that the Jainas even initially 
were not indifferent to, or prejudiced against, the art 
of debate and controversy. On the contrary, it was a 
practice with them to make a special mention of vadins 
(dialecticians ) among the followers and disciples of the 
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Tirthankaras. Z4c Mahavlra had as many as four hundred vadins 
among his followers : Those versed in the art of debate are 
among the nine kinds of proficient persons mentioned in the 
Sthcindnga Sutra, 679. 35 Even the rigid and severe rules of the 
code of conduct laid down for the Jaina monks were relaxed ia 
the case of such monks as were vadins in view of the audience 
they had to face and for the benefit of the Jaina faith. Such 
a monk was advised to go clean and neatly dressed to 
debating assemblies in order to create a good impression* 
He was also allowed to eat such food as would sharpen his 
intellect. After the occasion he had to undergo a minor 
prayascitta ZG All facilities were given to a monk who showed 
some aptitude for the art of debate. He was even allowed to 
to go to teachers of a rival school to study carefully the 
different currents of philosophical thought so that he could 
pointedly refute the views of rival thinkers, or if he found 
that he could be better trained there,—sometimes even against 
the will of his own teacher. 37 They were, even against the 
rule for Jaina sadhus , advised to go to assemblies attended 
by men in great numbers and even kings, to ward off any 
danger from rival thinkers and to defeat them in debates 
as also to make the Jaina religion appeal to the hearts of 
the people at large. At times, it seems, such a sadhu-cum- 
vadin felt that he had had too much of this business and that 
he could not devote enough time to his own spiritual pursuit, 
and he even left his own group, against the will of all con¬ 
cerned, to go to some quiet place. 38 It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if we find some topics connected with dialectic 
in the Jaina Agamas. Research in this direction should 
prove fruitful. 

The Sthanafiga Sutra , 189 mentions three kinds of kathas 
(literatur Q)-atthakaha (arthakatha, on economics), 39 dhamma- 
kaha (dharmahatha , on religion or righteousness, corresponding 
to dharmasastras) and kamakaha (ikamakatha , on erotics). Of 
these the classification of dhammakaha (statement pertaining 
to religious topics) given in the Sthananga Sutra , 282 has 
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some connection with our topic. Dhammakaha is classified 
as follows : 

Dhammakaha 

i 

(1) (2) | G) (4) 

I I I I 

Akkhevani Vikkhevani Samveyani Nivvegani 

(=2ksepani, ( =Viksepani, ( =Samvejanl , (-Nirvedanl, 

putting on changing the causing causing loathing 

the right mode of life) sensitivity) or disgust) 
path.) 

Each of these is four-fold as shown below : 

(1) Akkhevani (=«A:5’cpam-drawing one from the wrong to the 
right path ) — (a) dydra-akkhevani ( dcsrao ), pertaining 
to the code of conduct and behaviour, bath, tonsure, etc. 

( b) vavahdra° ( vyavah‘ : ra°), about expiation, (c) pannatti° 
(prajnaptlo), dismissing doubts by sweet persuasion, (d) diithi- 
vayao ( drstivada*), imparting knowledge from a particular 
point of view, keeping in view the school of thought of 
the other party. 

(2) Vikkhevani, ( =viksepani, changing the way of life from 
good to bad or from bad to good )— (a) exposition of 
one’s own system of thought and its merits followed by 
an exposition of the rival system and its drawbacks; 
(. b ) exposition and establishment of one’s own system after 
giving an exposition of the rival line of thought; (c) point¬ 
ing out the points common to both systems of thought 
and then showing in what respects the rival school differs 
from one’s own and pointing out the defects therein; 
(d) showing in what respect the two systems, differ, and 
then establishing the points common to both. 

(3) Samveyani or Samvegani ( samvedani or samvejani, causing 
to feel or causing sensitivity)—^) ihaloga-samvegani, 
causing sensitivity about human existence, that it is 
impermanent, full of misery, etc; (b) paraloga-samvegani. 
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causing sensitivity about the existence of gods, etc., that 
it also is not above envy, passions, etc.; ( c) svasarira- 
samvegani, causing sensitivity about one’s body, that it 
is impure and so on; (d) parasanra samvegani, causing 
sensitivity about another’s body or about a dead body. 

(4) Nivvegani (nirvedam, causing loathing or disgust) — 
{a) The fruit of evil acts committed in this life or world 
is painful in this very life, ( b) The fruit of evil acts 
committed in this world is painful in the other world, 
(c) The fruit of evil acts committed in another life is pain¬ 
ful in this life, (d) the fruit of evil acts committed in 
another world (i.e. in a past life ) is painful in the other 
world (i.e, in a life other than the present one). There 
are four similar varieties for good action. 40 

The first two varieties of dhammakaha—akkhevatii and 
vikkhevani are relevant to the topic of dialectics, the 
other two, samvegani and nivvegani, being meant to create 
sensitivity or loathing in the minds of the audience. The 
different varieties of akkhevatii seem to be religious discussions 
between the teacher and the disciple which may be termed 
vada or tattvabubhutsukatha in the Nyaya terminology or 
vitaragakatha in the Jaina terminology.* 1 Here we have the 
answers to the charges or objections against the Jaina code of 
conduct and the like. But in the vikkhevani kaha there is 
exposition of one’s own school of thought as well as of the rival 
school of thought. Such a controversy if held between teacher 
and pupil would be vitaragakatha, but if held between two 
parties, where one aims at victory, or both aim at it, 
would be a jigisukatha. The first sub-variety seems to have 
in view the vadin who establishes his own view and then 
exposes the weakness in the view of the opponent; and the 
second the prativadin who exposes the defects in the rival’s 
tenets first and then establishes his own view. In the third 
and the fourth varieties, each party, it seems, admits the 
common and acceptable elements of the rival view and 
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condemns the unacceptable ones. This division may have been 
meant for religious and philosophical literature, but in India 
the, dialectic element of discourse is reproduced in literature, 
so it would not be wrong to accept these as pertaining to 
actual discourses. •• 

Six kinds of vivada (disputation —jalpa according to the 
commentator ) are mentioned in the Sthananga Sutra , 512- 

(1). Osakkaitta, (2) Usakkaitta, (3) anulomaitta , (4) padiloma- 
itta , (o) bhaitta, (6) bhelaitia. These are, as a matter of fact, 
not kinds of vivada, but different kinds of tricks emplo}ed, 
by toe debaters for attaining victory. 

• (1) If a debater is not prepared for the debate he slips 
away from the place under some pretext or sends the oppo¬ 
nent away somehow so that he could find enough time for 
preparation for the debate (‘ Osakkaitta tti avasvaskya apasrtya- 
vasaralabhaya kalagrahanam krtva yo vidhiyate sa tathocyate ; 
evem sarvatra ; kvacic ca 6 osakkavaittd s tti pathas tatra prati- 
panthinam kenapi vyajena pasarpya apasrtam krtva punar 
avasaram avapya vivadate —Abhayadeva’s commentary). 

(2) When a person finds that there is full scope for victory 
he starts speaking eagerly, or inspires eagerness in the 
mind of the opponent and starts the debate immediately.— 
(‘ Osakkaitta } tti utsvaskya utsrjya labdhavasaratayotsukibhuya 
'ussdkkavaitta tti pathdntare param utsuklkrtya labdhavasaro 
jayarthi vivadate /-Abhayadeva’s comm.). (Compare the Caraka 
Samhita’s advice in this respect— Vimanasthana 8.21 ). Taking 
into consideration the advice of the Caraka Samhita j it seems 
that the idea of the osakkaitta also was to discourage a debate 
on a subject in which a vadin was not as proficient as the 
prativadin, and that of the ussakkaitta to encourage one in 
respect of a topic in which the opponent was not as much at 
home as the proponent himself was. 

(3) The proponent tries by conciliatory measures to make 
the president or the judges favourable to himself and then 
enters into a debate, or makes the opponent well inclined 
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towards -himself by accepting his view and then defeats him 
in a debate (Tathd 'atiulomaittci tti vivddadhyaksdn samanltya - 
nuloman krtva pratipanthinam eva vd purvam tatpaksdbhyupa- 
gamendnulomam krtva). This is how Abhayadeva interprets. 
But could anulomaittd not be the same as anuloma-sambhdsa 
of the Car aka Samhitdl 42 

(4) If the proponent finds that he himself is quite com¬ 
petent to defeat the opponent, he may even incite the opponent 
and the judges against himself and defeat the opponent 
( 6 padilomaitta > tti pratilomdn krtva adhyaksan pratipanthinam vd, 
sarvatha sdmarthye satit-i- Abhayadeva^. This may, again, 
correspond to vigrhya-sambhasa of the Caraka Samhitd. 

(5) The debate may be entered into after waiting upon 
the judges and thus influencing them ( 6 bhaitta’tti adhyaksan 
bhaktva samsevya). 

(6) The debate may similarly be entered into after bringing 
about oneness of view between the favourable members and 
the other members and the President by bringing them 
together or after prejudicing the judges against the opponent 
(tathd ‘ bhelaittdtti svapaksapdtibhir misrdn kdranikan krtveti 
bhdvah ; kvacit tu ‘ bheyaitta 1 tti pathah , tatra bhedayitva kenapy 
upayena pratipanthinam prati kdranikan dvesino vidhaya sva- 
paksagrdhino veti bhdvah- Abhayadeva ). 43 

Vddadosas or defects of debate are mentioned in the 
Sthariahga Sutra , 743— Dasavihe dose pamo tamo (1) tajjayados 
(2) maibhahgadose , (3) pasatthdradose, (4) pariharanadose, 

(5) salakkhana , (6) kdrana , (7) heudose, (8) samkamanam , 

(9) niggaha , (10) vatthudose . That these defects pertain to debate or 
discourse is corroborated by a remark in the commentary— 
*Ete hi guru-sisyayor vadiprativadinor vd vdddsrayd iva laksyante ' 

(1) Tajjatadosa, defect arising from upbringing, or 
behaviour of the debaters or on account of one of the debaters 
maintaining silence because of his becoming nervous and 
embarassed; (2) Matibhatigadosa-dthot due to forgetfulness in 
respect of the occasion for debate, or due to oblivion of thought- 
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link; (3) Prasastrdosa —when the Prasastr, the President or a 
member becomes partial and declares victory in favour of the 
opponent, or helps him in any way by giving him hints in 
regard to what he has forgotten while the debate is going on; 
(4) Pariharanadosa —going against the rules or conventions 
fixed by the assembly, and meeting a charge or objection of 
the opposite party by means of a jatyuttara, counterfeit 
rejoinder, that is to say, not properly refuting the fault pointed 
out by the opponent; (5) Svalaksanadosa, defects like ‘being 
too wide’ (ativyapti), etc. in one’s own definition or exposition; 
or fallacies of illustration; (6) Karanadosa, defect in reasoning 
or justification, as for example, when one cannot find an 
illustration to substantiate one’s case: (7) Hetudosa, fallacies 
of probans like asiddha ( unreal or unestablished), etc.* 4 
(8) Samkramanadosa, changing the proposition or accepting the 
thesis of the opponent (corresponding to pratijnantara or 
matanujna ; (9) Nigrahadosa, being subject to one of the 

nigrahasth&nas ( checks or grounds of censure or defeat ); 
(10) Vastudosa fallacies of thesis (as when it is contradicted by 
perception and the like); for example ‘ word is inaudible ’. 

The Sthananga, 743 mentions also Visesadosas or particular 
defects, those mentioned above being defects in general— 
dasavidhe visese pamo tamo — (1) Vatthu, (2) tajjayadose ta, 
(3) dose, (4) egatthiteti ta , (5) karane ta, (6) paduppantie, (7) dose 
niece, (8) ahialihame, (9) attana, (10) uvariite ta viseseti ta, tedasa. 

(1) Vastudosavisesa, paksadosavisesa, particular defects 
of thesis, e. g contradicted by perception, inference, etc; 
(2) tajjatadosavisesa, arising from particular drawbacks in respect 
of upbringing or lineage and the like; (3) matibhahga and other 
faults mentioned above can also be regarded as dosa-visesas — 
particular faults ; s against the faults in general; (4) ekarthika — 
The shades of difference in synonymous words (e.g. Sakra, 
Purandara ), or different words conveying the same meaning. 
It seems that this dosavisesa originally corresponded to the 
nigrahasthana punarukta of the Nyaya-Sutra or to Caraka’s 
adhika ( a fault of statement, vakyadosa; see Vimanasthana 
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8.54); (5) karanavisescdosa, defects of reasoning which are rela¬ 
tively particular in view of the general defects The term is also ex¬ 
plained as parindmi kdrana (constituent cause) and apeksd-kdrana 
(auxiliary cause;; or the kdranavisesas are the updddna (consti¬ 
tuent), the nimiita (instrumental)and thesahakdri (auxiliary) cau¬ 
ses. This latter interpretation does not seem to be relevant, unless 
what is meant is the defect arising in reasoning due to adherence 
to different theories of causality; (6) pratyutpanna-dosavisesa 
the obvious faults that lie in regarding things as pratyutpanna 
(existing at the present moment alone), such as akrtdbhyagama 
(attaining the fruit of actions one has not done), krtavindsa 
(losing the fruit of one’s action). It may also have meant the 
defect due to accepting the interpretation that immediately 
strikes the mind though it be contradicted by other proof. 
One such tarkdbhdsa is accepted at a later stage, viz. 
prathamopasthitatva ; (7) nityatvadosavisesa, permanent defects, 
e.g. mithydtva (perversity) in abhavya (non-elect) souls, or the 
faults which accrue on regarding things as absolutely eternal; 
(8) adhikadosavisesa, redundancy, the defect due to the use of 
probative statements in respect of what is already established, 
or due to the use of more factors than are necessary for 
establishing a point. This corresponds to the nigrahasthana 
adhika ; (9) dtmam krta dosa, faults for which a person 
is himself responsible, ( 10) paropamta, faults alleged 

by another. 

It can be seen that these defects correspond to some of 
the nigrahasthdnas, though we cannot always be sure of 
Abhayadeva’s interpretation that it conveys what was originally 
intended. The Caraka Samhita also gives an account of 
nigrahashanas under the heading * vakyadosa 

We may note in connection with the topic of debate 
that the Sthandnga Sutra, 534 mentions six kinds of prasnas 
(questions) ( Chauvvihe patthe parh° tarn* — samsayapaiiht 
vuggaha-patthe anujogi anulome tahatidne atahandne) — 
(a) Samsaya prasaa, a question meant for the removal of doubt, 4,3 
1-7' 
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( b) Vyudgraha-prasna, question motivated by the bias of the 
questioner, or meant to embarass or defeat the other party. 
For instance, “Is dsesa different or non-different from 
samanya ? If different it would be a non-entity like 
sky-flower; if non-different it would be samanya only 

(c) Anuyogi-prasna, a question raised by the person or the writer 
himself who is discussing a point, for making his own view 
clear. The Caraka Samhitd mentions anuyoga, in which the 
opponent asks ‘What is the proof?’ when the proponent 
states his thesis, e.g. ' Soul is eternal ’. The anuyogi-prasna 
might have been originally intended to be the same as the 
anuyoga of the Caraka Samhita. (d) Anuloma prasna, a question 
about health and the like intended to make the other person 
well disposed to oneself; (e) tatha-jfiana prasna : when both the 
parties, the person inquiring and the person explaining have 
equal knowledge of a subject and still if a question is asked per¬ 
taining to that subject it is called tatha-jfiana prasna', (/) atatha- 
jnana, the opposite of tatha-jfiana (Compare the four kinds of 
questions mentioned in Buddhist works -ekamia-vyakaraniya, 
vibhajya-vyakarartlya, pratiprccha-vyakaratilya, sthapanlya). 

The logical term ‘ hetu ’ is used in a number of senses 
in the Sthdndhga Sutra, 338— Heu cauvvihe pam° tam° javate 
thavate vamsate lusate, athava heu cauvvihe pam° tam° 
paccakkhe anumane ovamme agame , aha vd heu cauvvihe pam° 
tamo —(l) atthittam atthi so heu, (2) atthittam natthi so heu, 

(3) natthittam atthi so heu, (4) natthittam natthi so heu. Hetu 
signifies (/) means of proof or sources of knowledge—perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), analogy ( aupamya orupamdna), 
verbal or scriptural testimony ( dgama ); ( ii ) probans which 
can be four-fold : (I) This is, because that is (e.g., ‘There is 
fire, because there is smoke), (2) This is not, because that is 
(e.g., It is not cold, because there is fire); (3) This is, 
because that is not (e.g. It is cold because fire is not here); 

(4) This is not, because that is not (e g. There is not smoke, 

because there is not fire). ( Hi ) Argument which is four¬ 

fold, of which ydpaka-sthapaka and vyamsaka-lufaka form 
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contrary pairs. In yapaka, the idea is not to establish what 
is to be proved, but to give a counterfeit rejoinder to the 
opponent; the debater tries to while away the time somehow. 
On the other hand in the sthapaka heiu it is intended to 
immediately establish the thesis. Vyamsaka employs chala 
( quibble ) and lusaka employs a counter-quibble in such 
a manner as to bring about an awkward position for the 
opponent and to make him ultimately accept the position of 
the proponent. 

Bhadrabahu ( 5th-6th cent. A.D.) has, in his Niryukti 
86ff on the Dasavaikalika Sutra, given an exposition of these 
by means of parables. We shall utilise his Niryukti here as 
also Abhayadeva’s commentary on the Sthanahga Sutra, 338. 

(a) Yapaka —That reason, which being expressed with the 
help of long drawn epithets so that the opponent cannot under¬ 
stand it quickly and so cannot oppose it immediately, helps 
to while away the time and so is called yapaka. Or, the reason 
(probans), whose concomitance with the predicate is not well 
known and is, therefore, in need of other proofs and thus 
causes delay in the establishment of the thesis is called yapaka. 
The parable explaining this is that of a loose woman who 
sent away her simple husband with faeces of a camel saying 
they would fetch an enormous price in U'jjayinl and advised 
him to sell them there. The greedy fool was away for a long 
time which the woman spent in the company of her paramour 
( Ubbhamiga ya mahila javagaheummi untolindai-Daiavai, Nir. 
Ga. 87). The yapaka hetu seems to be a statement of the 
argument which the audience and the opponent cannot 
immediately understand and which consequently causes delay 
(Compare the nigrahasthana avijnatartha ; also tadvidyena 
saha kathayata tv aviddhadirghasutrasahkulair vakyadandakaih 
kathayitavyam-CS, Vimanasthana 8.20). Yapaka hetu might be 
responsible for the check ‘ ajnana when the opponent does 
not understand what the proponent has to say. 

( b ) Sthapaka —the probans whose concomitance with 
the predicate is well known and which therefore can establish 
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what is to be proved immediately. The parable of a parivrajaka 
(wandering mendicant) is given by way of illustration. 
He used to say that charity given on even ground yields 
fruits. He claimed that he alone knew the centre of the 
world. On being asked he would after feigning systematic 
measurement point to a particular spot as the centre of the 
world The people had thus great faith in him and he would 
get much by way of gifts. One clever person exposed him 
by straightaway denying that the place he pointed out was 
the centre of the world, on which the parivrajaka again 
measured and showed another spot as the centre of the world. 
Some people realised that this man was a rogue and was 
pointing to different places as the centre of the world and 
there was connadiction in his statements. The idea is that 
only such an argument snould be set forth as would establish 
the thesis immediately and would not be self-contradictory 
like the words of the parivrajaka. This kind of hetu is the 
contrary of yapaka and is a valid one ( logassa majjha janana 
thavagaheu. udaharanam — Dasavai. Nir„ 87). 

(c) Vyamsaka is a hetu which emoarasses or confounds 
the opponent. The parable given is that of sagada-tittirl (cart- 
partridge—the partridge in the cart, or the cart along with 
the partridge ). Some rogue seeing the partridge in the cart 
asked the cart-man cunningly the price of the sakata-tittirl. 
The cart-man replied, ‘ Tappatialodiya’ (-parched barley mixed 
with water; it can also mean ‘the woman who mixes them’). 
The rogue gave the price demanded—parched barley mixed 
with water—and took away forcibly, both the cart and the 
partridge in the presence of witnesses ( sa sagadatittirl vamsa- 
gammi heummi hoi nayavvd-Dasavai. Nir., 88 ). There is vak- 
chala (verbal quibble ) here. Hetu based on quibble is called 
vyamsaka ( deceiving or confounding); as for example, when 
an opponent says to a Jaina, “ ‘ The soul is ’ and ‘ the jar is 
having existence or being in common, the soul and jar are 
one. If ‘ being ’ is something different from the soul, then the 
soul would not be existent”. 
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(d) Lusaka, robbing : The reply to a vyamsaka hetu is called 
a lusaka hetu inasmuch as it robs the former of all its appa¬ 
rent competence and averts the undesired contingency brought 
about. In the parable given above, seeing the cart-man 
depressed and sad, another rogue came to his rescue. 
And according to his advice, the cartman said to the first 
rogue, “Alright, give me my tappatidlodiya, you can have the 
sagadatittin.” The latter asked his wife to mix barley with 
water and give it to the cartman in exchange for sagadatittin. 
But seeing her mix the barley with water the cartman seized 
her by the hand and said, “ She is the tappanalodiya, one 
who mixes barley with water. So you give her to me and you 
can have your sagadatittin.” The rogue was dumb-founded at 
this ( See also Dasavai. Nir. 88, where another parable is given). 
Similarly, the rejoinder to the vyamsaka hetu proving that soul 
and jar are one, is, “ If the soul and jar are one as you say, 
then thus all things in the world would be one. But what we 
find is that jar, cloth etc. are not one, so soul and jar also 
cannot be one’. This is a lusaka hetu. The parables illustrative of 
vyamsaka and lusaka are based on vakchala, whereas the philo¬ 
sophical illustrations of these are based on samanya chala; or 
vyamsaka-lusaka can be said to correspond to Avisesasama- 
jati (NS. 5.1.13) and its answer, (Compare also avisesa- 
khattdanam Tarkasdstra, p. 15, and avisesadusandhhdsa in 
Nyayamukha ). 

Vak-chala or verbal quibble, it may be noted in passing, 
is shown as detected and answered by Mahavira in the Jaina 
Agamas. The Bhagavati Sutra, 18.10 relates that .a learned 
and clever Brahmana named Somila in order to test Maha¬ 
vira put certain questions to him. Somila asks Mahavira 
whether he could eat ‘ sarisavaya ’ or not. Now 'sarisavaya’ in 
Prakrit means' ‘sarsapa’ (mustard seed) and also ‘ sadrsavayas' 
(a friend of the same age). He asked similar questions about 
masa (month, weight for weighing gold or silver, a kind of 
pulse), kulattha {kulastn, woman of a good family or a kind of 
cereal). Mahavira each time detects the chala and explains what 
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kind of sarisavaya, masa, kulattha he can eat and what other 
kinds he cannot. 40 

The term ‘ nata ’ ( jriata-uddharana ) has a wider meaning 
in the Jaina Agamas than in the Nyaya school. It stands for 
any argument, example, parable, or the like proving or con¬ 
futing a particular proposition. It has therefore a number 
of meanings—example, illustrative story, analogy, reasoning. 
In fact, the Stharianga Sutra, 338 has in the classification of 
udaharana mentioned all the topics connnected with debate, 
as the Caraka Samhita has done in the Vimdnasthdna. The 
list in the Stharianga Sutra is different from that in the Caraka 
Samhita and the Nyaya-sutra, and seems to be representative 
of quite a different tradition. 

“ Can wine ndte pam° tanv- —aharane aharanataddese 
aharanataddose uvannasovanae; aharane cauvvihe parh° tarh°- 
avate uvate thavanakamme padupannavinasv, aharanataddese 
cauvvihe pam° tam-° anusilthi uvalambhe puccha nissavayane; 
aharanataddose cauvvihe park « tam°- adhammajutte padilome 
amtovanite duruvanite; uvannasovanae nauvvihe pam° tam° 
tavvatthute tadannavatthute padinibhe hetu.”-Sth, Su. 338. 47 

( 1 ) Aharana, that by which the unknown thing is made 
known; here there is complete similarity with what is to be 
illustrated. Aharana is four-fold : ( a ) apaya, reducing the 
opponent's stand to an absurdity; that is to say, pointing out 
a contingency in the opponent’s argument and advising him 
to give up his stand. As Bhadrabahu says, ( Dasavai. Nir. 59 — 
60), those who regard the soul as absolutely eternal or abso¬ 
lutely momentary cannot explain the occurrence of pleasure, 
pain, metempsychosis and salvation. Therefore it is proper 
to give up these extremes and resort to Anekanta, the non- 
absolutistic stand-point. Apaya corresponds to prasa/igap&dana 
of the logicians—reducing to an absurd position. Apaya can 
also mean confutation in general. ( b) Upaya : the particular 
operation achieving or establishing a thing is called upaya ; as 
for example, adducing a reason which can establish the existence 
of the soul ( see Dasavai. Nir. 63-67 ), It seems that ‘ upaya ’ in 
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‘ Upayahrdaya ’ has the same sense. Apaya and upaya corres¬ 
pond to dusana (confutation) of parapaksa and sadhana 
( establishing ) of svapaksa. (c ) Sthap aria-karma presenting an 
argument correctly after refuting the charges brought against 
it. If the opponent points out that the reasoning of the vadin 
is faulty or inconclusive and the latter answers this and esta¬ 
blishes his own point in the true light, it is sthapana-karma. 
In view of Bhadrabahu’s explanation, 48 sthapana-karma 
corresponds to parihara of the Caraka Samhita ( Vimanaslhana , 
8.60), but in verbal similarity it corresponds to sthapana 
of the Caraka-samhita , establishing the proposition by means 
of reason, example, application and conclusion ( Vimanasthana 
8.31). Abhayadeva illustrates this as follows : Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because it is a product ( anityah sabdah krtakatvat). 
Here the opponent objects that the probans ‘ because it is a 
product' is inconclusive because sound in the form of letter- 
sound is eternal. On this the proponent answers this objec¬ 
tion by saying that even letter-sounds are non-eternal since 
they are different according as their respective causes are 
different, like jar and cloth which are non-eternal and are 
different because their causes are different, (i varnatma sabdah 
krtakah nijakaranabhedena bhidyamanatvat ghatapatadivat). Here 
with the help of the illustration of jar, etc. sound in the form 
of letters is proved to be non-eternal, so this is sthap ana-karma . 
id) Pratyutpanna-vinasi , that which sets aside a proposition 
immediately, For instance : a Nihilist says, '‘When all things are 
non-existent, how could the soul be existent ?” To this it can be 
immediately answered, “In that case does this negating statement 
exist or not ? If it does, then all things cannot be non-existent; 
if it does not, then how could all things be negafed ? Moreover 
this negation of the soul depends on your intention or desire. If 
the soul itself does not exist how could there be any intention or - 
desire to say something? Thus the very possibility of the negating 
statement proves the existence of the soul.” ( See Dasavai. Nir . 
70-72; compare Vighraha-vyavartani , 1). Applying the check 
Pratijnahani is a case of pratyutpanna-vinasi aharanu . 
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(2) 2haranataddesa , having similarity in respect of only 
certain attributes to the thing illustrated. It has four sub- 
varieties : (a) Anusisti, accepting the view of the opponent 
partly, and advising him of the correct position with 
regard to the rest. For instance, the Jaina tells the Samkhya, 
“True, the soul exists, but it is not non doer; it is a doer as 
it experiences pleasure, pain, etc.; if even a non-doer were to 
experience pleasure, pain then no one could be emancipated”, 
(See Dasavai, Nir. 75) The anusisti, type of parable is 
one from which one gets the advice that what is good should 
be praised and admitted, (b) Upalambha, correcting a defect 
in another’s stand; as for instance, telling a Carvaka that if 
the soul does not exist then his erroneous conviction that 
the soul does not exist is not possible. No knowledge 
whether it be of the existence or of the non existence of the 
soul is possible without the existence of a sentient soul. The 
insentient jar cannot have such a cognition. (See Dasavai. Nir. 
76-77 ). From the upalambha type of parables, one gets the 
instruction that a person should be reprimanded for bad qualities 
or vices. It may be noted here that Caraka has defined 
upalambha as exposing the fallacy of reason; it may also 
mean exposing the weakness in an argument, (c) Prccha, 
questioning, that is to say, proving one’s view and refuting 
another’s by repeated questions. For example, a person 
may ask a Carvaka. * Why is the soul non-existent ? ’ The 
Carvaka replies that it is so because it cannot be perceived. 
Again the former asks, “ If the soul is non-existent 
only because it is not perceived, then your misconception 
negating the soul is also not perceived by others, 
so it. is non-existent; then how could it deny the soul?” 
Here the intention is to prove the existence of the soul 
and this is done by asking questions after accepting for 
the time being the Carvaka position. The parables of the 
type of prccha teach that one must always go to a wise 
man for instruction and ask him prudent questions only. 
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(d) Nisravacaw- advising a third party under the pretext 
of advising the person addressed, as when a teacher gives 
instruction to his pupils but expects that others also would 
be enlightened. For instance, a believer in the existence of 
the soul tells his pupil that the fruit of charity and the like 
cannot be justified in the view of one who does not believe in 
the existence of the soul. The Carvaka hearing this intervenes 
by saying, “This might be true, what do we lose ?” To this 
the teacher says that in that case the different kinds of souls 
could not be justified (see Dasavai. Nir. 80). From the 
nisravacana type of parables one comes to know that when 
we want to give some advice to an arrogant person we can 
do so by addressing a mild man of faith. 

(3) Aharana-taddosa, defective example, explanation 
devoid of the mention of probans or probandum or of both. 
Tt also has four sub-varieties: (a) Adharmayukta, sinful, commit¬ 
ting a sinful act, or giving instruction likely to incite sinful ideas 
in the mind of the hearer for the benefit of the teaching of one’s 
own school. For instance, the opponent Pottasala Parivrajaka 
being defeated created scorpions by force of his mysterious 
power for the destruction of Rohagupta. The latter in turn 
created peacocks for the destruction of these scorpions. This 
is a sinful act, but Rohagupta had to do it for the preser¬ 
vation of his own tenets (See Dasavai. Nir. 81, Curni and 
Vrtti; also Visesavasyakabhasya, 2956). (b) Pratiloma, adopting 
the policy of tit for tat, as Rohagupta did for defeating 
Pottasala Parivrajaka. The Parivrajaka deliberately argued 
in favour of the Jaina view, on which the opponent, the Jaina 
thinker Rohagupta, in order to defeat him supported the 
Trairasika view which is opposed to the Jaina view. This act 
of his because it would aid a false view is classified as 
aharanataddosa (—see Visesavasyakabhasya, 2956). This can be 
compared with the nigrahasthana apasiddhanta (NS. 5.2.24) 
wherein the person arguing does not side with an alien 
view, but taking his stand on his own doctrines makes a 
1-8 
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statement which contradicts his own theories and is in 
line with those of an alien school; only he does so ignorantly, 
whereas in pratiloma, supporting of an alien view is a 
deliberate act. (c) Atmopanita, making a statement which refutes 
or contradicts one's own view. As for example, ‘ Ekendriyas 
(creatures having one sense-organ) have a soul, because 
their breathing is clearly perceived’—(see Dasavai. Nir 83 ). 
This is evidently the fallacy asiddha-, but Haribhadra explains 
it by citing the negative instance of jar wherein breathing 
is not visible This really proves that the person arguing is 
also an ekendriya! (d) Durupanltu, making a statement which 
does not prove, or even proves the contrary of, what is to 
be proved (-especially when the example cited is devoid of the 
probandum); for example, ‘ Word is eternal, like jar, ’ or ‘Nir¬ 
vana is cutting off of the continuum, as in the case of the lamp’ 
{-this proves the beginningless continuum to be a non-entity); 
or saying, in excitement or nervousness, ‘ Jar is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, like word’ instead of saying, ‘ Word 
is eternal..., like jar’. In religious circles, durupamta may also 
signify a statement which lowers the reputation of one’s 
religion or faith; as for examble, the following words of a 
Buddhist monk who w s going with a net in his hand to 
catch fish. A cunning man accosted him saying his garment 
had holes in it. The monk said it was a net to catch fish 
with. ‘Do you eat fish?’ ‘I relish it with wine.’ ‘ Do you 
drink wine?’ ‘Yes, in the company of a prostitute-' ‘Do 
you visit a prostitute ? ’ ‘ Yes, winding my feet round the 
neck of my enemies ’ ‘Where are your enemies ? ’ ‘Those whose 
house I break.’ ‘You are a thief!’ ‘Yes, I have to commit 
theft for gambling.’ ‘How is it that you are a gambler ? ‘Because 
I am the son of a maid-servant.’ 

( Kantha ” carya ghana te nanu sapharavadhe jalam asnasi matsyan 
te me madyopadamsah pibasi nanu yuto vesyaya yasi vesyam, 
Krtva’ rinarh gale’ mhrl kva nu tava ripavo yesu sandhim chinadmi 
cauras tvam dyutahetoh kitava iti katham yena dasisuto’smi ). 
(—See Abhayadeva’s comm, on Sth. Su. 338; and Haribhadara’s 

comm, on Dasavai. Nir. 83). 
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(4) Upanyasopanaya employing the very argument of 
the opponent so as to confute his view. For instance, if one 
party says, ‘Soul is non-doer, because it is incorporeal, like 
ether’, the other party can give a rejoinder to the effect,‘In 
that case, like ether it must be non enjoyer also. This corres¬ 
ponds to jati. Its sub-varieties are: (a) Tadvastupanyasa, 
adducing the probans put forward by the opponent himself 
and condemning his argument; for example, suppose someone 
argues, ‘Soul is eternal, because it is incorporeal’; to this if the 
reply be given that karma ( action) is non-eternal though 
incorporeal, it would be a case of tadvastupanyasa. This corres¬ 
ponds to the pratidrsiantasama jati (NS. 5.1.9) of the 
Nriyayikas. ( b ) Tadanyavastupanyasa, applying the argument 
of the opponent to another parallel case and thus proving it 
false. For instance, the opponent says, “Soul is different, body is 
different; both being signified by the term ‘different’ are one”. 
The answer to this is that in that case atom, jar, cloth, etc. which 
are all said to be ‘different’ would be one; therefore the body 
and the soul are different and not one (—see Dasavai Nir. 84). 
This corresponds to prasartgapadana, reducing the opponent’s 
position to absurdity by showing that it leads to a consequence 
which is not acceptable. ( c ) Pratinibhopanyasa, giving a reply 
which is similar to the statement of the opponent to silence 
him. For instance, a proud debater who believes that there 
can be no flaw in his argument says ‘I say that the soul is 
existent. Now, you say something.’ To him the rejoinder is given, 
' Jar also is existent, so jar also should be soul. ’ A parable 
illustrating pratinibhopanyasa is that of a sannydsin who used to 
boast that he had heard of everything and that he would 
present a gold vessel to one who told him something he 
had not heard before. A clever person took up the challenge. 
He said, “Your father owed my father a lakh. If this is some¬ 
thing you have heard before, kindly return that amount; if 
not, give me a gold vessel”. 49 Pratinibhopanyasa corresponds 
to samanya chala and can also be compared with lusaka hetu. 
(d) Hetupanydsa, adducing a reason (a smart one) in reply 
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to another’s question. For instance, some one asks, ‘ Why are 
soul, eyes, etc. not perceived by the senses ?’ The answer is 
‘Because they are supersensuous.' Or ‘Why are you purchasing 
barley’ ? ‘Because I do not get it gratis’. ( Dasavai. Nir., 85). 
As a matter of fact, this is no explanation at all; it is just a 
smart repartee. 

It is evident from the above discussion that the termino 
logy of the Jaina Agamas for dialectical topics is different 
from that„of the Nyaya and the Buddhist schools. We find 
reflected in it an ancient tradition different from that to which 
the Nyaya and the Buddhist schools adhered. The Jaina Agama 
literature is quite rich in the exposidon of dialectical princi¬ 
ples. They primarily pertain to ethical and religious dis¬ 
cussions but apply with equal force to debates, philosophical or 
otherwise. We may further mention that the Anuyogadvara 
Sutra, 144 gives a three-fold classification of anumana (infer¬ 
ence): (a) puwava (purvavat), (b) sesava ( sesavat j, which has 
again five sub-varieties according as the probans is an effect, 
cause, quality, part or limb of the probandum, or is resident in 
it, (c) dilthasahammava (drsiasddharmyavat) which has two 
sub-varieties, samannaditlha and visesadittha. These three divi¬ 
sions correspond to the purvavat, sesavat and sammyato-drsta 
of the Caraka-samhitd, the Nydya-sutra, the Upayahrdaya and 
other works. Nowhere else in Jaina literature do we come 
across this three-fold classification of inference. This will be 
discussed later in the chapter on Valid Reasoning. The 
Sthanahga Sutra, 338 and the Bhagavati Sutra ( 5.3.191-192) be¬ 
sides others mention the four pramanas ( sources of knowledge) 
— pratvaksa ( perception ), anumana ( inference ), aupamya 
(analogy) and agama ( scriptural testimony ). This shows that 
the Jaina thinkers were also familiar with traditions different 
from their own. 

Bhadrabahu has in his Niryukti on the Dasavaikalika Sutra 
stated that there may be five or ten avayavas ( members ) 
in a syllogism; elsewhere he says that even the example 
by itself or the reason and the example can prove what 
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is to be proved. He has given two sets of ten avayavas- 

(а) pratijna, pratijna-visuddhi , hetu, hetu-visuddhi , drstanta, 
drstanta-visuddhi , upasamhara , upasamharavisuddhi, nigamana , 
nigamana-visuddhi; . (b) _ pratijna, pratijna-vibhaktl , hetu, 
hetu vibhakti , vipaksa, pyatisedha, drstanta , dsatika , tatpratisedha , 
nigamana . 50 A ten-membered syllogism must, have been in 
vogue in earlier times, which was transformed into the logical 
one of five members. 

The Nisithabhasya ( 5th Uddesaka, Gatha 2129) mentions 
the varieties of katha (discourse, controversy), amongthem being 
jalpa and vitancta ( vado jappa vitanda painnagakaha ya 
nicchayakaha ya). These terms do not figure in the original 
Agamas , but were admitted in the age of the commentaries. 

It may be observed here that the Anuyogadvara Sutra (pp. 
261 ff- Agamodaya Samiti) also speaks of thirty two rfosas’ 
(faults) to be avoided in an expression. A few of these 
dom? are ethical, some are logical and others literary. The 
domy mentioned are : (1) allka , stating that which is not a 
fact and suppressing that which is a fact, (2) upaghatajanaka , 
inciting violence towards a living being, like the Vedic injunc¬ 
tion to perform animal sacrifice, (3) nirarthaka, meaningless 
jumble of sounds, (4) aparthaka, words intelligible by them¬ 
selves but not forming a meaningful sentence, (5) chala , quibble, 

(б) druhila , an ethical Josyz (-involving droha ?) like the second 

one, (7) nihsara, devoid of reasonableness, trifling, (8) adhika 
comprises two flaws—hypermetrical and too many words, 
(9) una—metrically wanting in syllables ,insufficient expression 
and deficient in hetu and drstanta ; this comprises thus three 
flaws, metrical, literary and logical; (10) punarukta , redundant 
in word and in meaning (-two' varieties), ( 11 ) ‘ vyahata , 
inconsistent (purvdpara — vyaghata ), ( 12 ) ayukta , untenable 

(anupapatti-ksama), ’ (13 ) krama-bhinna, devoid of proper order, 
(14) vacana-bhinna , incongruent number, (15) vibhakti * 
bhinna , incongruent case, (16) lihga-bhinna, incongruent 
gender, (17) anabhihita, stating a tenet not belonging to a 
scriptural text, (18) apada , drifting into another metre (anyac 
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chandah), (19) svabhava-hlna, against nature or worldly practice 
loka-viruddha), (20) vyavahita, long digression, or construction, 
where words that are remotely separated have to be construed 
together; (21) kala-dosa, wrong tense and mood, (22) yati- 
dosa, a metrical flaw, (23) chavi-dosa, fault of being devoid of 
colour, or figure, alamkara. ( The commentary explains 
chavi as alamkara-visesa. Is any particular figure meant ? ) 
(24) samayaviruddha, similar to anabhihita, only here something 
is misrepresented, (25) vacana-matra, simply stating a thing with¬ 
out giving any reason to justify it, (26) arthapatti-dosa, flaw 
in implication—a logical flaw. (27) samasa-dosa, (28) upama- 
dosa — hinopama, adhikopama, anupama (citing wrong simile), 
(29) rupaka-dosa, inaccurate description of the form of an 
object (— rupaka here means rupa, form ); (30) nirdesa-dosa is 
explained as absence of ekavakyaia of the words uttered and is 
illustrated by a sentence devoid of a verb, (31) padartha-dosa, 
false argument based on the second meaning of the synonym 
of the word in question, (32) sandhi-dosa , 

Many of these dosas are met with in Nydya-sutra 5.2, 
where the nigrahasthdnas ( grounds of censure) are enu¬ 
merated and dealt with. Some of these dosas are met with 
in th e dosa section of works on Alamkara Sastra , B1 This gives 
us an idea of the commonly accepted views regarding style 
useful in poetry, debating, etc. 

Thus from the literature of the pvt-darsanika period it 
is quite evident that debates were in vogue and there is 
every likelihood of there having been some literature on 
dialectic. Further in religious debates and discussions the 
knowledge of dialectic was indispensable, and we find, especi¬ 
ally in the Buddhist Piiakas and the Jaina Agamas many a 
hint as to how the opponent could be confounded and 
even silenced. Different traditions of logic and dialectics 
were prevalent as can be seen from the different dialectical 
terminology employed by the works of different . schools. In 
the Caraka Samhitd we find a rare combination and syste¬ 
matic exposition of dialectical topics which, as we shall see, 
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are more allied to the tradition adhered to by the Upaya - 
hrdaya , a Buddhist work, than to that of the Nyaya-sutra. 
Several Agamic terms can be understood in the light of 
the exposition in the Caraka Samhita to which therefore a 
separate chapter is devoted. 


NOTES 


1 See the definition of Adhikarana (Topic) or Section — 

Visayo visayas caiva purvapaksas tathottaram; 
sangatis ceti panCarigam sastre’dhikaranam smrtam. 

2. See A History of Philosophy , p. 87, Section 8ff-Windelband. 

3. Compare the views of Ajita Kesakambalin and others as recorded in 
Buddhist and Jaina Canonical literature. 

4. See Digha Nikaya, 1.33. Tarkavidyd , especially when carried to an 
extreme, was condemned in certain Brahmanical circles also. See Manu - 
Smrti, 2.11; Rumayana 2. 100 , Mahnbharata, Santi , 180. 47-49; 246.18. 

5. Buddhist Logic , Vol. J, p. 28—Stcherbatsky, 

6. UH, pp. 3-4, (Pre-Dihnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic- Tucci. 

7. Buddhist Logic , Vol. I, p. 27-Stcherbatsky. 

8. See History of Indian Logic —S.C.Vidyabhusana (pp. 22ff for Brah¬ 
manical literature, pp. 225-250 for Pali literature, and pp. 157-163 for 
Jaina canonical literature. 

9 Agamena’numanena dhyanabhyasarasena ca, 

tridba prakalpayan prajnam labhate yogam uttamam. 

iti smrtes ca /-Nyayakusumanjali, l.p. 5. 

10 Compare vedavirodhi tarka of the orthodox schools of philosophical 
thought. 

11. See Manu Smrti , 12.110-111, Parasara Smrti , 8. 19, Yajiiavalkya 
Smrti, 1. 9. 
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12 Navabhir navabhis caiva dosair vagbuddhidusanaih, 
apetam upapannartham astadasagunanvitam. 78 

sauksmyam sankhya-kramauc obhau nirnayah saprayojanali, 
pancaitany artha-jatani vakyam ity ucyate nrpa. 79 
esam ekaikasoTthaOam sauksmyadmam sulaksanam, 
srnu samsaryamananam padarthaih pada-vakyatah. 80 
jnanam jneyesu bhinnesu yatha bhedena vartate, 
tatrstisayini buddhis tat sauksmyam iti vartate. 81 

dosanam ca gunanam ca pramanam pravibhagasah, 
kamcid artham abhipretya sa samkhyety upadharyatam. 82 

idam purvam idam pasCad vaktavyam yad vivaksitam, 
kramayogam tarn apy ahur vakyam vakyavido janah. 83 

dharmartha-kama-moksesu pratijnaya visesatah, 
idam tad iti vakyante procyate sa vinirnayah. 84 
iccha-dvesabhavair duhkhaih prakarso yatra jayate, 
tatra ya nr pate vrttis tat prayojanam isyate. 85 

tany etani yathoktani sauksmyadlni janadhipa. 
ekartha-samavetani vakyam mama nisamaya. 86 

upetartham abbinnartham napavrtiam na cadhikam, 
na’slaksnam na ca sandigdham vaksyami paramam tava, 87 

na gurvaksara-sambaddnam paranmukhamukham na ca, 
nanrtam na trivargena viruddham na’py asamskrtam. 88 
na nyuoarh kastasabdam va vyutkramabhihitam na ca, 
na sesam , nanukalpena niskaranam ahetukam. 89 
kamat krodhad bhayal lobhad dainyad anaryakattatba, 
hnto’ nukrosato manan na vaksyami kathamcana. 90 
vakta srotaca vakyam ca yada tv avikalam nrpa. 
samam eti vivaksayarh tada so’rtbah prakasate. 91 
vaktavye tu yada vakta srotarom avamanyate, 
svartbam aha parartham va tada vakyam na rohati. 92 
atha yah svartham utsrjya parartharii prgha manavah. 
visanka jayate tasmin vakyam tad api dosavat. 93 
yas tu vakta dvayor artham aviruddham prabhasate, 
srotus caivatmanas caiva sa vakta netaro nrpa. 94 
tad arthavad idam vakyam upetam vgkyasampada. 
aviksiptamana rajannekagrah srotura arhasi. 95 

— Mahabharata , Santiparva , 308. 78-95. The requisites of a good 
speech vagv-isesa are found mentioned in a number of works of 

different schools (see UH, p.12). 
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Also— 

Vedopanisadam vetta rsih suragunarcitah, 
itihasapuranajfiah purakalpavisesavit. 2 
nyayavid dharmatattvajfiah sadangavid anuttamah, 
aikya-samyoga-nanatva-samavaya-visaradah. 3' 
vakta pragalbho medhavl smrtiman nayavit kavih, 
paraparavibhagajflab pramanakrtaniscayah. 4 
paficavayava-yuktasya vakyasya gunadosavit, 
uttarottaravakta ca vadato’pi Brhaspateh, 
dharmarthakamesu yathavat krtaniscayah. 5 

—after MBH II. 5.' 1 ( not included in the Critical Edition). 

13 Tad aha Naradah— 

Saras tu vyavaharanam pratijna samudabrta. 
taddhanau hiyate vadi taram stam uttaro bhaved. iti 

—NM II, p. 193. 

14 Atharvavedapravarah puga-yajfiikasainmatah, 
sarhbitam Irayanti sma padakramayutam tu te. 33 
sabda-samskara-sarhyuktarh bruvadbhis caparair dvijaih 
naditah sa babhau snman brahmaloka iva M sramah. 34 
yajfia-samskaravidbhis ca kramasiksavisaradaih, 
nyayatattvartha-vijfiana-sampannair veda-paragaih.35 
nanavakyasamahara-samavaya-visaradaih, 

visesakaryavidbhis ca moksadharma-parayanaih. 36 
stbapanaksepa-siddhanta-paramarthajfiataih gataib, 
lokayatika-mukhyais ca samantad anunaditam. 37 
—MBH— Adiparva , 64. 33—37. 

15 Tasmin yajrie pravrtte tu vagmino hetuvadinah, 
hetuvadan bahan ahuh paraspara-jigisavah.—MBH 14.87.1. 

16 Evam obhasitam eva takkikanarh—yava sacnmasambuddha loke nuppa- 
jjanti, na takkka. sujjhanti na ca’pi savaka, dudditthl na dukkha 
pamuccare iti.— Udana , 6.10.23. 

17 Paflha-byakaranasutta— cattari’mani, bhikkhave, pafihabyakaranani. 
katamani cattari. atthi bhikkhave, panho eka-sambyakaraniyo, atthi 
bhikkhave, pafiho vibhajjabyakaraniyo,atthi bhikkhave pafiho paiipuccha- 
byakaraniyo, atthi bhikkhave pafiho thapantyo. imani kho bhikkhave 
cattari pafiha-byakarananj’ti. 

“ ekarhsavacanarh ekam, vibhajjavacanaparam, 
tatiyam patipuccheyya, catuttham pana thapaye. 
yo ca tesam tattha tattha janati anudhammatam, * 
catupafihassa kusalo ahu bhikkhu tathavidham. 


1-9 
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durasado duppasaho gambhiro duppadhariisiyo, 
atho atthe anatthe ca ubhayassa hoti kovido. 

anattham parivajjeti, attham ganhati pandito, 
atthabhisamaya dhiro pandito ti pavuccatt’ ti. 

—Ahguttara Nikaya 4.5.2. 

18 Cattari’mani Maharaja pafihabyakaranani. katamani cattari ? ekasarhbya- 
karanTyo pafiho, vibhajjabyakaranTyo pafiho, patipuccha-byakaraniyo 
pafiho, thapaniyo pafiho’ ti. katamo ca Maharaja eka-sambyakaraniyo 
pafiho? rupam aniccarii ti eka-sarhbyakaraniyo pafiho. vedana anicca’- 
ti. pe. safifia anicca’ti. pe. sankhara anicca’ ti. pe. vififianam aoiccarh’ti 
eka-sambyakaraniyo pafiho. ayam eka-sambyakarnlyo pafiho. Katamo 
vibhajja-byakaranlyo pafiho ? aniccarh pana raparh’ti vibhajja-bya- 
karaniyo pafiho, anicca pana vedana’ ti, anicca pana sanna’ti, anicca 
pana sankhara’ti, aniccam pana vinfianam’ti vibhajja-byakaraniyo 
pafiho. ayam vibhajja-byakaraniyo panho. Katamo patipuccha-bya¬ 
karaniyo pafiho ? kim nu kho cakkhuna sabbarii vijanati’ti ayam pati¬ 
puccha-byakaraniyo pafiho. Katamo thapaniyo panho ? sassato loko’ti 
thapaniyo panho, asassato loko’ti, antava loko’ti, anantava loko'ti, 
antava ca anantava ca loko’ti, nevantava nanantava loko’ti, tarh- 
jivam-tarh-sariram’ti, afifiam-jivam-afifiarh-sanram’ti, hoti-tathagato- 
param-marana’ti, na-hoti-tathagato-param—marana’ti, hoti-ca-na- 
hoti-ca-tathagato-param-marana’ti, neva-hoti-na-na-hoti-tathagato- 
param-marana'ti thapaniyo pafiho, ayam thapaniyo pafiho. Bhasava 
Maharaja therassa Malunkyaputtassa tarii thapaniyaiii pafihamna byakasi, 
so pana pafiho kitmkarana thapaniyo ? na tassa dipanaya hetu va, 
karanarii va atthi tasma so pafiho thapaniyo. na’ tthi bhagavantanam 
buddhanam akaranam ahetukaiii girarh udiranam’ti. 

. — Milindapanho, 4.2.5. 

In Ibid 4.8.67 also there is mention of thapaniyo pafiho , also called 
avisayo (beyond one’s power). See Digha Nikaya . 33; also ‘Panho' in 
6 A Dictionary of the Pali Language —R. C. Childers (London, 1909). 

.. The Sutrakrtahga 1.14.22 recommends Vibhajyavada ( bhikkhu 
vibha]javayam ca viyagarejja). The Vibhajyavada in the Jaina school 
developed into the Anekantavada ( the theory of Non-absolutism). 
See also Bhagavati 7.2.270, 12.2.443, etc. 

It may be noted that the author of the Yogabhasya seems to be 
acquainted with the Buddhist methodology. He classifies questions 
under three heads : (i) ekantavacaniya , questions which can be directly 
and definitely answered, (//) vibhajya-vacaniya , questions which can 
be answered only by analysis or division, (iii) avacaniya , unanswerable 
questions (Bhasya on Yoga-sutra IV. 33J. 
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19 Patisambhida , analysis. See Points of Controversy , pp.377-382—SZ.Aung 
arid Mrs. Rhys Davids ( Pali Text Society, Loridon, 1915). The scope 
of the four-fold patisambhida is entirely logical. While it is regarded as 
superior to popular knowledge it is distinct from intuitive knowledge. 
Men of the world may develop it but not intuition, whereas the Arhats 
who attain to intuition might not have developed it to any great extent. 

20 Pancannam, bhikkhave, puggilanarii katha dukkatha puggale puggalam 
upanidhaya. Katamesam pancannam ? asaddhassa bhikkhave, saddba- 
katha dukkatha, dussilassa sllakatha dukkatha, appassutassa bahusacca- 
katha dukkatha, maccharissa cagakatha dukkatha duppannassa pafifia- 
katha dukkatha. Pancannam, bhikkhave, puggalanarii katha sukatha 
puggale puggalam upanidhaya. katamesam pancannam ? saddhassa, 
bhikkhave, saddha-katha sukatha, silavato silakatha sukatha; 
bahussutassa bahusaccakatha sukatha cagavato caga-katha sukatha, 
p3nfiavato pafiha-katha sukatha— Ahguttara Nikaya 5.16.7. 

21 See Ahguttara Nikaya 10.5.1, 10.5.2, 7.4.6, etc. 

22 See Ahguttara Nikaya , 10.7.9,10. 

23 Points of Controversy , Prefatory Notes, pp. xlviii-T- S. Z. Aung and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids (Pali Text Society, London, 1915). See also Ibid, 
pp.8-63 and The Debates—Commentary, pp. 9-43—B C. Law (Pali Text 
Society, London, 1940). 

24 Bahani ca’ssa satthani uggahitani honti, seyyathl’dam sutti sammuti 
sankhya yogo mti visesika ganika gandhabba.. maya hetu mantana.... 
vacanena ekuna-visati. Vitandavadi durasado duppasaha puthutitha- 
karanarh aggama’kkhayati... .Milinda Paftho, 1.9. Niti is explained by 
some as Nyaya , logic, and by others as Ethics. Similarly, hetu is 
interpreted by some as logic, and by others as ‘causation.* 

25 See Ibid 1.10. 

26 See Digha Nikaya t Samannaphala-sutta where Ajatasatru is described 
as visiting these six famo.us Sophists. 

27 Raja aha-Bhante Nagasena, sallapissasi maya saddhirh’ti. sa ce tvam 
Maharaja panditavadam sallapissasi, sallapissatni. sa ce pana rajavadam 
sallapissasi na sallapissami’ti. Katharii bhante Nagasena pandita sal* 
lapantl’ti. panditanarii kho Maharaja sallape avethanarh pi kayirati, 
nibbetthanam pi kayirati, niggaho^pi kayirati, na ca tena pandita 
kuppanti. evarh kho maharaja pandita sallapantl’ti. Kathampana bhante 
rajano sallapanti’ti. Rajano kho Maharaja sallape ekam vatthum 
patijananti, yo tam vatthurii vilometi tassa dandam anapenti-imassa 
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dandaiii, panetha* ti. evarii kho Maharaja rijano sallapanti'ti. Pandita- 
vada’harii sallapissami, no raja-vadam. vissattho bhadanto sallapatu 
yatha bhikkhuna va samanerena va upasikena va aramikena va saddhim 
sallapati, eva vissattho bhadanto sallapatu ma bhayatu’ti. Sutthu 
Maharaja’ ti thero abbhanumodi.— Milinda-pafiho , 2.6. 

28 Questions of King Milinda , p. 46-Rhys Davids ( SBE Vol. XXXV). 

29 Milindpanho — Mendaka-pafiho , 1.1. 

30 Bhante Nagasena ime titthiya evam bhananti—yadi buddho pujarh 
sadiyati na parinibbuto buddho, samyutto lokena antobhaviko lokasrairh 
lokasadharano tasma tassa kato adhikaro vanjho bhavati aphalo. yadi 
parinibbuto visamyutto lokena nissato sa babhavehi, tassa puja 
nu’ppajjati, parinibbuto na kifici sadiyati, asadiyantassa kato adhikaro 
vafijho bhavati aphalo’ti ubhatokotiko eso panho neso visayo apatta- 
manasaDam, mahantanarn yeve^ so visayo bhinde’ tam ditthijatarii, 
ekamse thapaya, tave’ so panha anuppatto, anagatanam jinaputtanam 
cakkhum dehi parappavadaniggahaya’ti.—Ibid 4.1.11. 

31 Katamarii tam karanam ? atthi kho Maharaja, tena bhagavata janata 
passata arahata sammasambuddhena anubhatani paribhoga-sandani, 
seyyatthi’dam-cattaro satipatlhana, cattaro sammappadhana...satta bojjha 
nga, ariyo auhangiko maggo; yehi sadevako loko janati saddahati—atthi 
so bhagava ti imina Maharaja, karanena, imina hetuna, imina nayena 
imina anumanena natabbam atthi so bhagava’ti—Ibid 5.3. 

32 Lalita-vistara, Ch. 12, p. 108. 

33 The twelfth Ahga, which was called Drstivada is not extant. It con¬ 
sisted of five parts, in the first part of which logic is said to have been 
dealt with. Nothing is known as to the way in which logic was treated 
in the Drstivada . 

34 Samanassa narii bhagavao Mahavirassa cattarisaya vadinam sadeva- 
manuyasurate parisate aparajiyanam ukkosita Vatisampaya huttha— 
Sth. Su. 382. See also Kalpa-sutra , 143 etc. 

35 nava neunita vatthu pamo tamo sankhane nimitte katite porane parir 
hatthite parapandite vatite bhutikamme tigicchate— Sth . Su. 679. 

36 See Brhatkalpasutrabhasya , 6035 ff. 

37 See Brhatkalpabhasya 9 5425 ff. 

38 Ibid, 5691, 5697 etc. 

39 Arthasya laksmyah kathn—upnyaprdtipadanaparo vakya-prabandho 
rthakntha— Abhayadeva’s commentary on Sth. Su. 189. 
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40 Dhammakaha pamo tamo akkhevam vikkhevani samvegam nivvegani; 
akkhevam kaha cauvviha pamotamo ayara-akkhevam vavahara-akkhe¬ 
vam pannatti-akkhevam ditthivata-akkhevam; vikkevam kaha cauvviha 
pamotamo sasasamayam kahei, sasamayam kahitta parasamayamkahei(l). 
parasamayam kahetta sasamayaiii thavavitta bhavati (2), sammavatam 
kahei sammavatam kahetta micchavatam kahei(3), micchavatam kahetta 
sammavatarii thavatitta bhavati (4); samvegam kaha cauvviha pamo 
tariio ihaloga-sairivegani, paralogassamvegam, atasarira-samvegani, para- 
sarira-samveganl, nivvegani kaha cauvviha pamotamo ihaloge duccinna 
kamma ihaloge duhaphalavivagasamjutta bhavanti (1), ihaloge duccinna 
kamma paraloge duhaphala-vivagasamjutta bhavanti (2), paraloge 
duccinna kamma ihaloge duhaphalavivaga-samjutta bhavanti (3), paraloge 
duccinna kamma paraloge duhaphala-vivagasamjutta bhavanti (4), iha¬ 
loge succinna kamma ihaloge suhaphala-vivagasamjutta bhavanti, iha¬ 
loge succinna kamma paraloge suhaphalavivagasamjutta bhavanti; evsrh 
caubhango— Sih Su. 282. See also Abhayadeva-snri’s commentary. 

41 See chapter on Types of Debate'. 

42 See the chapter on ‘ Dialectics in the Caraka-Samhita \ 

43 See Caraka Samhita , Vimanasthana. 8.25. 

44 The commentator gives alternative explanations of (5-7) so he does 
not seem to be sure about their meaning. 

45 Compare ‘ kirn nu khalu asty akalamrtyuh uta nastiti — 66, 

CS 9 Vimanasthana , 8.43. 

46 “Sarisava te bhante kim bhakkheya abhakkheya?” 

“Somila ! sarisava bhakkheya vi abhakkheya vi. ” 

“Se kenattham bhante eyarii vuccai—sarisava me bhakkheya vi 

abhakkheya vi ? 99 

<4 Se nunam te Somila ! bambhannaesu naesu duviha sarisava pannatta 
tamo jaha mittasarisava ya dhanna-sarisava ya. tattha nam je te mitta- 
sarisava... .te nam samananam niggamthanam abhakkheya:, tattha nam 

je te dhanna-sarisava.anesanijja te samananam niggamthanam 

abhakkheya,. .tattha nam je te jatiya.Iaddha te nam samananam 

niggamthanam bhakkheya,.. — Bhagavati Sutra, 18.10. 

47 See also Dasavai. Nir. 52ff. 

48 Savvabhicaram hetum sahasa vottum tam eva annehim, 
uvavahai sappasaram samattham ca’ppano naum. 

■ - - - * — Dasavai. Nir., 68. 

49 Parables are given to explain each of the terms in the Dasavaiknlika 
Niryukti, Cumi and Haribhadra’s comm, on the Dasavai. Nir. and 
Abhayadeva’s comm, on the Sthannhga Sutra , 338. 
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50 Jinavayanam siddham ceva bhannae katthai udaharanam, 
asajja u soyararh hea’vi kahim ci bhannejja 49. 
katthai pamcavayavam dasaha va savvaha na padisiddham. 
na ya puna savvam bhannai hamdi saviaram akkhayam. 50 

— Dasavai. Nir. 49-50. 

dhammo guna ahimsaiya u te pararaangala painna, 
devavi logapujja panamanti sudhammam ii heu. 

ditthanto arahanta anagara ya bahavo u jinaslsa, 
vatlanuvatte najjai jam naravaino’vi panamanti. 
uvasambaro deva jaha taha rayavi panamai sudhammam. 
tamha dhammo mangalam ukkiuham ii a nigamanam. 

-Ibid, 89-91. 

The two sets of ten avayavas are mentioned in Gathas 92 ff, 137 ff. 

51 See Bhoja^ Srhgara Prakasa , Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 218-219—V. Raghavan 
( Karnataka Publishing House, Bombay ). 


Pt. Dalsukhbhai Malavania has discussed the logical and .dialectical 
categories found in early scriptural and philosophical works in his learned 
Introduction to the Nyayavatara-varttika-vrtti (S.J.G.). I am very much 
indebted to his exposition. 



CHAPTER II 


DIALECTIC IN THE CARAKA SAMHITA 

In the last chapter of the Arthasastra, attributed to 
Kautilya ( 4th cent. B.C.), there is a list of thirty-two technical 
terms called tantrayukti (method of treatment, maxims for the 
interpretation of textual topics). This list appears also in the 
Caraka Samhita, (1st cent. A.D.) (tbirty-six terms— Siddhisthana 
Ch. XII) and in the Susruta-Samhita of SuSruta (6th or 7th 
cent. B.C.), (thirty-two terms— Uttaratantra, Ch. LXV), two 
authoritative works on Medicine. This was a later addition to 
the original works, by Drdhabala (9th cent, A.D.) and Naga- 
rjuna (4th or 5th cent. A.D.) respectively and it can quite 
reasonably be said that the list was not prepared either by 
Kautilya or by the authors of the two works on 
Medicine, but by a person or persons who wanted to lay 
down the methods of treatment and even discourse on a 
scientific basis, and to apply them in the fields of economics, 
politics and human ailments. The redactor (NagarjOna > 
of the Susruta Samhita says that he has collected these tantra- 
yuktis as general principles of textual understanding, and he 
regards them as sabdanyayartha. In the Susruta Samhita it is 
clearly stated that by means of the tantrayukti, a (physician-) 
debater can establish his own points and set aside those of 
his critics who indulge in unfair or unsound statements 
(asadvadiprayuktanam vakyanam pratisedhanam, svavakyasiddhir 
api ca kriyate tantrayuktitah.—Uttaratantra 65.5 ). It can be 
said that the section on tantrayukti is the first known 
manual concerned with the systematisation of the maxims of 
interpretation, etc. and consequently of discourse or debating. 
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The technical terms called tantrayukti (as given in the 
Susruta Samhita ) are (l) adhikarana (topic of discourse), 
(2) yoga (right combination of words even though they be 
separated), (3) padartha (fixing the meaning of a word, having 
different meanings, according to context), (4) hetvartha 
(illustrating the condition of unknown things by perceived and 
known examples), (5) uddesa (enunciation, briefly referring to 
a subject without going into details), (6) nirdesa (detailed 
description), {7) upadesa (general instruction), (8) apadesa 
(showing a reason), (9) pradesa (analogy—solving the present 
difficulty on the analogy of a past difficulty), (10) atidesa 
(anticipating a future event from a present indication), 
(11) apavarga (exception), (12) valcyasesa (supplementing an idea 
from the context), (13) arthapatti (implication), (14) viparyaya 
(contrary assertion), (15) prasatiga (allusion to things repeat¬ 
edly described in another chapter), (16) ekanta (unexcep¬ 
tionable affirmation), (17) anekanta (understanding that different 
views prevail on a particular subject), (18) purva-paksa, 
(19) nirnaya (discussion of a matter in the form of question and 
answer), (20) anumata (referring to another view without 
challenging it, that is to say, implicitly approving of it), 
(21 )vidhana (arrangement according to the previously fixed order), 
(22) anagataveksana (anticipating certain things which are to 
be described at a later stage), (23) atikrantaveksana (alluding 
to things described before), (24) samsaya (statement likely to 
create doubt or confusion), (25) vyakhyana (elaborate descrip¬ 
tion), (26) sva-samjna (one’s own technical use of a term), 

(27) nirvacana ( definition or etymological explanation), 

(28) nidarsana (giving an illustration), (29) niyoga (direction), 

(30) samuccaya ( taking two or more things together), 

(31) vikalpa (giving alternative or optional directions), 

(32) uhya (understanding obvious things from the context). 1 

In the Caraka Samhita, the tantrayukti, which consists of 
thirty-six terms, includes besides these prayojana (purpose), 
pratyutsara (refutation), uddhara (supporting or defending 
one’s own view), sambhava (possibility). 8 The tantrayukti in 
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Kautilya's Arthasastra consists of thirty-two terms which 
are the same as in the Susruta Samhita with this difference 
that anekanta is absent and we have upamana as an additional 
factor, the meaning of the latter being similar to hetvartha as 
given in the Susruta Samhita—hetvartha in the Arthasastra 
meaning ‘ a reason establishing what is to be proved’. The term 
‘uttarapaksa is used instead of l nirnaya' z Vatsyayana refers 
to the tantrayukti in his Bhasya on the Nyaya-sutraA The 
parallelism of the tantrayuktis with terms connected with 
.dialectics is noteworthy. 

It can be seen that of these tantrayuktis some are ways 
of interpreting ideas, others are ways of interpreting the arrange¬ 
ment of textual words and their connections, while still others 
are just descriptions of specific peculiarites of style. It is said 
that these maxims are like the sun to a bed of lotuses, or like a 
lamp to a house, for the illumination of the subject of discourse. 

( yathambuja-vanasyarkah pradipah vesmane yathd , 
prabodhasya prakasdrthas tathd tantrasya yuktayah; 

—Susruta Samhita , Uttaratantra , 65-7). 

The fact that an exposition is given of the tantrayukti 
in works on medicine and politics besides those on logic is 
sufficient evidence to show that it was concerned with the 
interpretation of textual topics and with the methods of 
debating as applicable to all sciences * 

* See Dr. Gerhard Oberhammer’s article—' Notes on the Tantrayuktis* — 
Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. 31-32 (1967-68). According to Dr. Ober- 
hammer, the tantrayuktis are rules for the composition of a scientific 
work ( tantra ); they constitute an analysis of the formal elements which 
gave form to a scientific work (tantra), “With regard to its purpose 
and awareness of the problems, the doctrine of the tantrayuktis does not 
essentially differ from the presentations of the vada doctrine. Only a 
difference in the subject-matter—on the one hand we haye the spoken 
language of the debate, and on the other hand, the written composition, 
of a scientijSc work—capses the difference of the topics dealt with. The 
tantrayuktis , again similar to the vSfifa-dcctrines, had their influence on 
later times, without which the written, scientific style of the classical 
period in India would be hard to understand. 

The parallelism of the tantrayuktis and the vsda-doctrine shows 
itself not only with regard to the problems and the approach to them, 
but also in the fact that certain terms appear in both traditions.” 

—Ibid, p. 603. 

1-10 
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What is even more relevant, in the Caraka Samhita in 
the Vimanasihana, 8, modes of learning and teaching are 
recommended. In this connection we find an exhortation of 
sambhasa-vidhi or the method of debate or discussion- If a 
person carries on a discussion with another person versed in 
the same department of knowledge, that strengthens the habit 
of close application to their subject and gives rise to the 
sense of competition or rivalry, and, also bestows upon them 
proficiency and eloquence and brightens their reputation. If 
there is any doubt with regard to a topic already studied this 
discussion dispels it; and if there is no such doubt, a person 
gains greater confidence with regard to his subject by dis¬ 
cussing it with a fellow-scholar. Such a discussion also acquaints 
debaters with certain matters unknown to them. Moreover, 
some cherished secrets which a preceptor has imparted to his 
favourite pupil are disclosed in substance by the pupil in the 
heat of excitement on account of his desire to emerge victorious 
in the debate or controversy. Hence wise men are all praise 
for a debate or discussion with scholars versed in the same 
department of knowledge. 5 

It can be seen from this what a live thing a debate was 
in ancient times and what excitement it could rouse in the 
minds of the debaters and the audience. In the anxiety to win, 
a clue was given at times to undisclosed facts which were 
the secret of one’s success or reputation. 

A debate with a fellow-scholar may be carried on (i) in 
a spirit of co-operation (sandhyaya) , when it is called san- 
dhaya-ov anuloma-sambhasa, friendly or congenial or genuine 
debate; or (iij in a spirit of opposition, when it is called vigfhya 
sambhasa (hostile debate). The congenial debate takes place 
when the other party is possessed of learning, specialised know¬ 
ledge, capacity to discuss,, is not easily irritable; is one whose 
learning is not bombastic, is not malicious, can be reasonably 
persuaded, that is to say, is not dogmatic in views,- is well- 
versed in the art of persuasion, is tenacious and fond of dis¬ 
cussion. In debating with such a person one should speak 
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confidently, ask questions with confidence, and . explain 
things clearly to him, who also would ask questions confidently. 
One should not be afraid of suffering defeat from him, should 
not rejoice in inflicting defeat on him or boast about it in 
the presence of others. One should not be obstinate in sticking 
to one extreme view due to ignorance, or keep on referring 
to subjects of which the other party is ignorant. One should 
use the right kind of persuasion with him and be very attentive 
and careful in this respect. This kind of debate is called 
agreeable or genuine debate (anuloma sambhasa)* 

But if one has to enter into a hostile debate with any one, 
one should examine one’s own relative streng r h and the relative 
merit of the opponent, as also the character of the assembly, 
buch a careful examination should determine for the wiseman 
the opportuneness or otherwise of entering into the debate. 
The merits considered as good in a debater or disputer (jalpaka) t 
are learning, specialised knowledge, retentive grasp ( dharana ), 
genius and eloquence. H?s demerits are irritability, lack of 
proficiency, shyness or timidity, lack of retention of the grasp 
or of retentive grasp and inattentiveness. One must compare one's 
own merits or otherwise with those of the other party (para).' 1 

The para (other party) may be of three kinds—superior 
(pravara) y inferior ( pratyavara) and equal fsama) in point of 
these merits, but not in all respects. 8 The assembly ( parisad) 
in which a debate takes place may be of two kinds—learned 
(jnanavati) and ignorant (mudha). Each of these may again be 
friendly (, suhrd ), neutral or indifferent ( udasinaV), and hostile 
or committed to one side ( pratinivi$ta ). It is not advisable to 
enter into an argument in a hostile assembly, whether learned 
or ignorant. In an ignorant assembly, whether friendly or 
indifferent, one may enter into a debate, even without possessing 
learning, specialised knowledge and eloquence, with a person 
who is not much known and is despised by respectable per¬ 
sons. In debating with such a person one should employ 
involved ( aviddha ), long-strung periods ( vclkya-dandaka ). Now 
assuming a delighted countenance and now indulging in 
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ridiculing the opponent, one should engage the assembly in such 
a way as to leave the opponent no opportunity to speak. 
If he uses an unusual word he should be told that his words 
convey no meaning, or that he has lost his proposition (hina te 
pratijna iti ). If at all he challenges or invites you for argument 
again, he should be snubbed by saying, ‘ Go and study for a 
full year, ’ ‘You do not seem to have studied under a precep¬ 
tor’, or ‘ This much that you have done today is enough.’ If 
the opponent has been declared defeated once, he is defeated 
and one should not have anything to do with him (—should not 
refute his thesis again by adducing a -reason in refutation of 
it). Some hold that this procedure may be adopted even in a 
debate with a superior opponent, but experts do not approve 
of this procedure when the opponent happens to be a 
superior person. 

In a friendly assembly, one may enter into a debate with 
an opponent who is inferior or equal. While speaking in an 
indifferent assembly endowed with attentiveness, knowledge of 
the scriptures, learning, specialised knowledge, retentive grasp 
and eloquence, one should be very alert and note the 
relative merits or demerits of one’s opponent. In whatever 
point one feels that the opponent is superior, one should 
not enter into a debate in respect of that so that one’s 
weakness is not disclosed; but where one finds the opponent 
to be weaker, one should quickly defeat him. These are the 
ways of inflicting quick defeat upon inferior opponents. If 
the opponent is weak in the scriptures, he should be over¬ 
powered by long citations from the scriptures; if he is not very 
learned, he should be defeated by the use of sentences con 
taining unusual words. An opponent whose memory is not 
retentive should be defeated by the use of involved, long-strung 
sentences or periods. An_ opponent devoid of genius should 
be defeated through the use of the same word bearing different 
meanings. An opponent devoid of eloquence should be defeat¬ 
ed. by. a scornful imitation of his half-uttered sentences; 
an opponent who is nervous, or who has not faced an 
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assembly should be defeated by putting him to shame on that 
account. An opponent of irritable temper, should be defeated 
by throwing him into a state of nervous exhaustion by repeatedly 
angering him. An opponent who is timid should be defeated 
by frightening him away. An opponent who is inattentive 
should be defeated by checking him under a certain rule. 
These devices may be employed in order to defeat an inferior 
opponent quickly. 

It is however recommended that even in a hostile debate 
one should speak with propriety and not hamper a reasonable 
stand. A note of warning is sounded that tempers should not 
be excessively excited for in such a state a person loses ail 
sense of discrimination in respect of action and speech. 
Experts, therefore, do not approve of a quarrel in the assembly 
of the good. 

These are the instructions meant to be observed after 
the debate has started. But even before the debate commences, 
one should, taking the assembly into one’s confidence, 
cause it to name that subject of debate with which one is 
perfectly familiar, or which would present great difficulty 
to the opponent, or present the view of the opponent in an 
unfavourable light. When the assembly meets, one should 
observe silence after saying, “ Now we cannot make any 
suggestions; this assembly alone will fix the subject of debate 
and the limits or rules of debate as it wills and as it deems 
fit. ” The limits or rules of debate consist in such directions 
as “This should be said, this cannot be said; if this occurs," 
defeat follows”. 9 

The Car aka Samhita gives a lucid classification and a 
lively picture of debates, assemblies, kinds of debaters, and 
recommends practical devices for the defeat of the opponent, 
of course an inferior or an equal one, especially when the 
assembly is ignorant and at the same time friendly or indifferent. 
We get here a picture of what the debating assemblies actually 
were like, and these are really descriptions rather than direc¬ 
tions to be made use of. We are reminded of the practice 
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of lawyers in courts of law, when they indulge more in con¬ 
futing each other than in arguing with propriety. Nevertheless, 
the merits of a congenial or genuine debate or discussion are 
applauded in th t Car aka Samhit a, and the devices or tricks 
of debate are said to be permissible only in a hostile debate 
wherein also the merits of the disputing parties are properly 
estimated. The tricks—rather mean at times—are to be employed 
only for quick victory over a weak rival, especially in an 
ignorant assembly. 

The Caraka Samhita goes on to recommend the know¬ 
ledge of the following topics for a thorough grasp of the course 
of debate for physicans: 10 

(11 Vada —debate. Here by vada is meant ‘ hostile 
debate ’. It is a debate between two parties keeping in 
view a department of knowledge (—that is to say, it is 
not a quarrel for the sake of wealth, etc.), and in a spirit 
of opposition, it is of two kinds: (/) jalpa (disputation) 
which is meant for defending each one’s own position, e g. 
‘There is rebirth’, and condemning that of the opponent, e.g. 
‘There is no rebirth’, by means of reasoning set forth by the 
two parties; (//> vitanda (wrangling), which is only for the 
purpose of condemning the opponent’s view without accepting 
any position of one’s own. 11 

(2) Dravya ( substance ), (3) Guna (attribute), 

(4) Karma ( action ), (5) Samanya (universa 1), 

(6) Visesa (particularity), (7) Samavaya (relation of inherence) 
—all these being categories of the Vaisesika system which 
are acceptable to the science of Medicine. 

(8) Pratijna (proposition), the enunciation of a thesis 
which is sought to be proved (sadhya-vacattam). (Compare 
sadhya-nirdesah pratijna- NS. 1.1.33). 

(9) Sthapana, the establishing of a thesis by syllogistic 

reasoning involving proposition along with reason, illustration, 
application and conclusion (sthapana nama tasya eva pratijnaya 
hetudrstantopanayanigamanaih sthapana)-, - - ^ 
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(10) Pratisthapana, the establishing of a proposition contrary 
to the proposition put forth by the other pirty, e.g. The soul, 
is non-eternal ( pratijna ).. because it is cognised by the sense- 
organs ( hetu)] like a pot, which being cognised by the 
sense-organs, is non-eternal ( drstanta ); the soul is, like a pot 
cognised by the sense-organs (upanaya): therefore the soul is. 
non-eternal ( nigamana). 

(11 ) Hetu, the source of knowledge ( upalabdhi-karanam ) 
such as perception, inference, tradition or verbal testimony 
(aitihya ), analogy ( aupamya ). It may be noted that the 
word 4 hetu 1 signified in early works—Brahmanical and Jaina — a 
source of valid knowledge, though the other meaning ‘reason’ 
was not unknown. Dasgupta says that Caraka's definition of“ 
hetu does not really come into conflict with that of Gautama; 
he only says that a hetu may be discovered by any of the 
pramanas and by whichever pramana it may be discovered it 
may be called a hetu if it is invariably associated with the 
sadhya (probandum). 13 

(12) Drstanta (illustration), the thing about which the 

simpletons and. the learned (i.e. the Ordinary man and the 
expert) hold the same opinion, and which describes the sub¬ 
ject; e.g. hot like fire; the Samkhya statement is as illuminat¬ 
ing as the Sun. [drstanto nama y air a murkhavidusam buddhi- 
samyam,yo varnyam varnayati-C S, p.267 (34). Compare daukika- 
pariksakanam yasminnarthe buddhi-samyam sa drstantah — 
NS;. 1:1.25]. : : 

(13 ) Upanaya (application), (14) Nigamana (conclusion), 

,(15) .(rejoinder), a reply based on dissimilarity to an 
argument based on similarity and vice verse, This corresponds to 
jpdi of the Nyaya school (uttaram nama sadharpiyopadis{e hetau 
vpidhanmya-vacanam, vaidharmyopadis te va hetau sadharmya- 
vacanam- CS, 267 (34). Compare sadharmya-vaidhartpya~ 
bhyjim pratyayasthanam 1.2. (8]t The long list of jatis 

given in the Nyaya-sUtra is not referred to in the Caraka- 
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Samhita-, nor does the technical term jati occur in it. If these 
were known to the author of the Car aka Samhita- , it is un¬ 
likely that he should have passed them over without as much 
as referring to them. 

(16) Siddhanta (tenet or conclusion), a conclusion which 
is arrived at after a searching inquiry by experts and demon- 
straxion by proper reasons. It is four-fold— (a) sarvatantra — 
siddhanta (tenet acceptable to all schools of thought;; (b) prati- 
tantra - siddhanta (conclusion peculiar to each book or 
thinker or school of thought), ( c) adhikara na-siddhanta (con¬ 
clusions which being proved or accepted, other conclusions 
also become proved or accepted!; (d) abhyupagama-siddhanta 
(hypothesis accepted only for the sake of argument but neither 
examined critically nor proved) ( siddhanto nama sa yah. pari- 
ksakair bahuvidham pariksya hetubhis ca sadhayitva sthapyate 
nirnayah.-CS, p.268 (37). Compare NS. 1.1.26-31]. 

(17) Sabda (word) is a combination of letters. It is of 
four kinds—that which refers to a matter which can be per¬ 
ceived, that which refers to a matter that cannot be seen (e.g 
‘There is rebirth’), that which is true, and that which is false 
[ Sabdo nama varnasamammyah, sa caturvidhah-drslarthas ca, 
adrsiarthas ca, satyas ca, anrtas ceti. —CS,p. 268 (38) ]. 

(18) Pratyaksa (perception), 

(19) Anumana (inference), 

(20) Aitihya (verbal testimony), 

(21) Aupamya (analogy), the knowledge of a thing acquired 
through its similarity to another thing [ Aupamyam nama. 
yad anyenanyasya sadrsyam adhikrtya prakasanam. —CS. 
p. 268 (42). Compare ‘ prasiddha-sadkarmyat sadhyasadhanam 
upamanam.-r- NS.1.C6]. 

(22) Samsaya (doubt), uncertainty because there is some 
proof on either side, e.g. Is there or is there not untimely 
death ? 

(23) Prayojana (purpose), that for achieving which actions 
are undertaken. 
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(24) Savyabhicara (inconclusiveness); e.g. This may or 
may not be a medicine for this disease. It may be noted 
that the Nyaya term for a fallacy of probans has been given 
here a more general interpretation. Savyabhicara gives rise to 
samsaya, and so should not be confounded with it. 

(25) JijWdsa (inquiry or experimenting, panksa ).-A medicine 
is to be prescribed after proper experimentation. 

(26) Vyavasdya, ascertainment or determination ( niscaya ), 
e.g. that a particular disease is due to the disturbance of wind 
and this is its medicine. 

(27) Arthaprapti (presumptive implication, same as artha- 
patti ), the knowledge of a thing implied by the declaration 
of another thing; for instance, when one says that a person 
should not eat during the day, it is implied that he can eat 
during the night; or the statement, “ This disease cannot be 
cured by allowing the patient to take his usual food and 
drink,” implies that it can be cured by fasting. 

(28) Sambhava (originating cause), that from which some¬ 
thing arises; for instance, the six dhatus (constituents) are the 
originating cause of the foetus, wrong diet is the sambhava 

of disease; right course of treatment, of health. * 

« 

(29) Anuyojya (censurable), a statement which is defective 
or faulty; or a statement is faulty if a person makes a 
general statement when a particular one is required; that is to 
say, an answer omitting such details as should have been given. 
For instance, the answer, ‘This disease can be cured by puri¬ 
ficatory treatment ’ is faulty as it does not state whether the 
purification should be done through vomiting or purging. 

(30) Ananuyojya (non-censurable), the reverse of the 
censurable. 13 

(31) Anuyoga (interrogation), an inquiry about a subject 
made by a person only of another who has studied the same 

* Compare sambhaya as a pramana signifying inclusion; for instance, a 
drona is contained in a khari. 

HI 
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vidya ( department of knowledge ), about a particular school 
of thought or one aspect of it, in order to test his scholar¬ 
ship or eloquence For instance, when a person asserts that 
the soul is eternal, his fellow-scholar inquires, ‘ What is the 
reason ? ’ This inquiry is called anuyoga. 

(32) Pratyanuyoga (counter-question), for instance, ‘What 
is the reason for your asking such a question)?’ 

(33) Vakyadosa (defects of statement) comprising (/) nyuna 
( deficiency, omission ), a fault in which any of the members 
of the syllogism is omitted; or only one reason is put forth 
for proving something in respect of which a number of reasons 
are required to be adduced in view of a statement that all 
would be set forth; (//) adhika (redundance)— (a) the reverse of 
nyana, using more factors of reasoning than are necessary; or 
(b) irrelevancy, for instance, when a person talks irrele¬ 
vantly of the tenets of Brhaspati or Usanas when the subject 
under consideration is Ayurveda', or (c) repetition: when a per¬ 
son repeats an expression or its sense—though different words 
may be used—several times, though it may be relevant, 
(/if) anarthaka (meaninglessness)—consisting of a mere grouping 
ofletters without any sense being conveyed, e.g .k,kh,g, gh, ri, 
etc. (iv) aparthaka (incoherence)—a grouping of words which 
does not convey any meaning, e.g. wheel whey race thunder¬ 
bolt moon...(v) viruddha (contrary statement)—making a state¬ 
ment which is contrary to the example (—e.g. cold water is 
hot, for so is fever), or to the accepted conclusion (—e.g. when 
a medical man says—Medicine does not cure diseases), or to 
the convention or accepted conclusion of any particular Sastra 
(e.g. when a Mimamsaka says that animals should not be 
sacrificed). 14 

It may be noted that these are mentioned as nigrqha- 
sthanas (grounds of censure or defeat) in the Nyaya-sutra, 5-2. 
Of the varieties of adhika given in the Caraka Samhita, 
(a) alone is regarded as adhika in the Nyaya-sutra; the others 
are given separately as nigrahasthanas, viz. arthantara, punar • 
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ukta. Niruddha would be covered by the fallacy of reasoning, 
viruddha (—whether it be of paksa or thesis or example—) and 
by the nigrahasthana apasiddhanta. 

(34) Vakya-prasamsd. ( excellence of expression)—when a 
statement is free from the faults mentioned above and consists 
of well-expressive words it is applauded as unexceptionable. 15 

(35) Chala (quibble)—speech consisting of just words which 
are deceptive, and appearing to have sense but really meaning¬ 
less. It is of two kinds— ( i) vakchala ( verbal quibble ); for 
instance, when a person uses the word ‘ navatantra' to mean 
‘one who has newly studied a science’ and is taken by another 
to mean * a man who has studied nine text-books’ or ‘ a man 
who has revised the text-book nine times’; (») samanya-chala 
(generalising quibble); for instance; when a man says, “Medicine 
cures diseases”, another says, “You said that an existent 

entity cures another existent entity; and the disease is existent, 
so the existent medicine should cure the existent disease. Now 

bronchitis and tuberculosis are both * existent ’, so bronchitis 
should cure tuberculosis.” 1 * ' 

The Nyaya-sUtra (1.2.10-17) mentions an additional 
variety of chala, called upacara-chala (figurative quibble), e.g. 

‘ Cradles are crying ’, meaning babies in the cradle are crying. 

It takes note of a view according to which only two kinds 
of chala are recognised, vak-chala and upacara-chala being 
regarded as identical. Could this be the tradition to which 
the author of the Caraka Samhita also belonged ? 

(36) Ahetu (non-reason or fallacious reason)—It is of 
three kinds—(a) prakaranasama (begging the question), which 
occurs when that which is yet to be proved is given as the 
reason; for instance, “ The soul is eternal because it is 
different from the body; the body is non-eternal, and the soul 
being different from the body must be eternal. ” Here the 
opponent can point out a fallacy that the hetu or reason, 

‘ the soul is different from the body ’—has yet to be proved. As 
the proposition to be proved is “ The soul which is different 
from the body is eternal ”,—the soul's difference from the 
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body and its eternality are both to be established, and the 
subject (paksa ) itself cannot be the pro bans. It may be noted 
that this prakaranasama is different from the prakaranasama 
of the Nyaya-sutra (1.2.7); it is comparable to the sadhyasama 
of the Nyaya-sutra (1.2.8). (b) samsayasama (assumption based 
on doubt), occurring when that which is the cause of doubt 
is offered as the hetu dispelling the doubt. For instance, there is 
a doubt whether a person who has quoted a portion of a text¬ 
book of Medicine is a physician. On this doubt being raised, if 
another person argues, “This person is a physician because he 
has quoted a portion of a text-book of Medicine,” and does 
not set forth any qualifying statement which could specifically 
remove the doubt, — this argument involves the fallacy of probans 
called samsayasama. The Nyaya-sutra speaks of samsayasama as 
an instance of jati (futile rejoinder) (NS.5.1.14), but it is a case 
where a doubt is not removed because of the fact that the thing 
about which something is affirmed possesses two such qualities 
as lead to opposite conclusions, so that no affirmation can 
be made on the strength of either of these characteristics. Here, 
however, samsayasama is used in the sense that what is itself 
the source of doubt is adduced for its removal, (c) varrtyasama 
(balancing the subject)—occurring where the illustration is such 
that in it the subsistence of the probandum or the attribute 
to be proved is as questionable as in the case of the subject 
(paksa). For instance, “ Intellect is non-eternal, because it is 
intangible, like sound.”—Here the non-eternality of sound is as 
quesionable as is that of the soul. lT 

(37) Atitakala (mistimed)—a fallacy which arises when that 
which should be stated first is stated afterwards; for instance, 
when the order of the members of the syllogism is changed, 
or when a nigrahasthana ( ground of defeat) is not exposed 
at the proper time. In either case the mistimed statement is 
ineffectual. 18 This is comparable to the nigrahasthana 
apraptakala of theNaiyayikas (See NS. 5.2.11 and commentaries 
on it). The fallacy of reason kalatita in the Nyaya-sutra, 1.2.9 
is quite different in character. 
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(38) Upalambha, finding fault with the reason adduced, 
as pointed out under ‘ahetu'. 1 * 

(39) Parihara (rebuttal of criticism), giving a reply to the 
flaw pointed out by the opponent. For instance, “When the 
soul resides in the body the signs of life can be noticed, but 
when the soul leaves the body these signs are no longer 
noticed. Hence the soul is distinct from the body and therefore 
eternal.’’—This answers the flaw pointed out under prakararta- 
sama. ao The mode of parihara is taught in the Nyaya-sutra 
also in connection with jcitis (futile rejoinders). 

• (40) Pratijnahani (renouncing the proposition), which occurs 
when a debater being attacked abandons the proposition first 
set forth by him. For instance, a person first advances a propo¬ 
sition, viz. ‘Soul is eternal’, and then on being attacked by 
an opponent, abandons it by saying, ‘Soul is non-eternal.’ 81 
This corresponds to pratijna-sannyasa of the Nyaya-sutra 
(5.2.5), rather than to its pratijna-hani (violating the propo¬ 
sition) (NS.5.22). 

(41) Abhyanuina (admittance), the acceptance by a person 
of what is attributed to him by the opponent, whether 
agreeable or disagreeable. Here a debater instead of refuting 
the charge brought against him, charges his opponent with 
the same defect. For instance, a person says to another, “You 
are a thief”; if the latter says, “You too are a thief”, be admits 
what the former had said about him.** This is the same as the 
matanujna of the Nyaya-sutra ( 5.2.20). 

(42) Hetvantara ( wrong reason), which occurs when one 
instead of advancing the proper reason adduces a wrong one 
(hetvantaram nama prakrtahetau vacye yad vikrtahetum aha ,— 
CS, p. 272, (63). Dasgupta interprets as follows Hetvantara 
(dodging with a wrong reason) is where when the cause of 
some root-fact (prakrti) is asked, the reply refers to the cause 
of the modifications or manifestations ( vikrti ) of that root- 
fact. 85 This is different from the nigrahasthana hetvantara of the 
Nyaya-sutra (5.2.6) wherein the probans in the unqualified form 
having been opposed, the debater desires to qualify it. 
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(43) Arthantara (shifting the topic, or irrelevant statement), 
for instance, a person cites the symptoms of gonorrhoea 
when he is supposed to cite those of fever.* 4 Compare artha¬ 
ntara of Nyaya-sutra (5.2.7). 

(44) Nigrahasthana (ground of defeat)—It consists in the 
inability to apprehend something repeated thrice in an 
assembly, the members of which have understood it. ( Same 
as ajnana , NS. 5.2.17). It may also occur when one finds fault 
with what is unexceptionable (—same as niranuyojyanuyoga-NS. 
5.2.22), or fails to detect a flaw where there is one (—same as 
paryanuyojyopeksana-NS. 5.2.21). The Caraka Samhita then 
makes it clear that pratijna-hani, abhyanujnci, kalatitavacana, 
ahetu, nyuna, adhika, vyartha (=aparthaka ?), anarthaka, puna- 
rukta, viruddha, hetvantara, arthantara are all nigrahasthdnas. 

The Caraka Samhita recommends that the discussic 
among physicians should pertain only to topics of the scic 
of medicine. Different problems have been discussed in the 
various sections. One should keep these in view and say 
nothing which is irrelevant, unscientific (not in agreement 
with the science), which is not examined, which cannot esta¬ 
blish the position, which is confused, and which is not 
comprehensive. All statements should be supported by reasons. 
All controversies: which are equipped with reasoning, which 
are not;foul or confused are helpful to diagnosis because 
they enhance the admirable intellect, and the intellect if un¬ 
obstructed brings success to all undertakings.** 

Here an interesting question arises as to how far this 
detailed description of the various aspects and devices of 
debate and discussion is necessary for a proper diagnosis of 
a disease ? In an indirect way, of course, every detail can be 
correlated to the main topic * or to the main purpose of 
arriving at a decision, but in practice many of these details 

* We can, for instance, find some justification, if we want to, for the 
history of nada from the origin of the world onwards, as found in the 
Sangitaratnakara. 
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would not be used. It therefore appears that the whole section 
on debate and discussion might have been incorporated in 
the Caraka Samhita from some work or tradition whose main 
purpose might have been teaching persons the art of debate 
and discussion. Rather, it seems odd that the diagnosis of a 
disease should be discussed in a public assembly, though it 
is likely that in the case of important persons when several 
doctors meet and differ in their diagnosis, some sort of 
discussion and debate would ensue; or theoretical problems 
would be discussed in the conferences of physicians. 

It can be seen that the devices of debate were sufficiently 
developed and well known in the time of the Caraka Samhita 
which dwells at length on the merits of debates and discus¬ 
sions. This work uses the term anuloma sambhasa for a 
friendly debate or what the Nyaya-sutra would call vada 
meant for arriving at the truth and acquiring newer know¬ 
ledge. Vada in the Caraka Samhita usually stands for vigrhya 
sambhasa or hostile debate of the type of jalpa or vitanda‘ 
wherein free and . clever use is made of jatis and nigraha - 
sthanas. The list of topics recommended for a thorough grasp 
of the course of debate finds its parallel in some form or 
other in the Nyaya-sutra. It is quite likely that the Caraka 
Samhita was an adherent of a different tradition in this 
respect from that to which the Nyaya-sutra itself belonged. 
This can be seen from the classification of chala, the different 
interpretations of certain technical terms, and. the- like. 


NOTES 


1 See Su'sruta Samhita, Uttaratantra, Ch 65 (pp.814-819) (NSP, 1938); 
and HIP, Vol, II, pp. 389-392, by S. N. Dasgupta. 

2 See Caraka Samhita, Siddhisthana, 12, 41-45ab and Cakrapanidatta’s 
Ayurveda Dipika on these stanzas (NSP, 1941, pp. 736-737). 

3 See Arthosastra, XV, pp. 280-283 (Bombay University). ' 
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4 See NB. !. 1. 4. 

3 Sambhasa-vidhim ata urdhvam vyakhyasyamah—bhisag bhisaja saha 
sambhaseta. tadvidya-sambhasa hi jfiansbhiyoga-samharsakari bhavati, 
vaisaradyam api cabhinirvartayati, vacanasaktim api cadhatte, yasas 
cabhidlpayati, parvasrute ca samdehevatab punah sravanac chruta- 
sarhsayam apakarsati, srute cSsamdehavato bhayo’dhyavasayam abhi nir 
vartayati, asrutam api ca kamcid artham srotravisayam apadayati, yn- 
ca”caryah sisyaya susrusave prasannah kramenopadiiati guhysbhimatam 
arthajatam tat parasparepa saha jalpan pindena vijiglsur aha 
samharsat, tasmat tadvidya-sambhasam abhiprasamsanti kusalah.— 
CS. p. 264. 

6 Dvividha tu khalu tadvidyasambhasa bhavati-sandhaya sambhasa, vigrhya 
sambhasa ca. tatra jfiana-vijfiana-vacana-prativacanasakti-sampannena’- 
kopanena ’ nupaskrtavidyena ’ nasoyakena * nuneyena ’nunayakovidena 
3(lesaksamena priya-sambhasapena ca saha sandhaya sambhasa vidhjyate. 
tathavidhena saha kathayan visrabdhah kathayct, prcched api ca visrabdhah, 
prcchate casmai visrabdhaya visadam artham brayst, na ca nigraha- 
bhayad udvijeta nigrhya cainam na hrsyet, na caparesu vikattheta, na ca 
mohad ekanta-grahT syat, na caviditam artham anuvarpayet, samyak 
csnunayenanunayet, tatra cavahitah syat. ity anuloma-sarhbhasavidhih 
—Ibid, p. 264. 

7 Parlksamanas tu khalu paravarantaram imSn jalpakagupan sreyaskaran 
dosavatas ca parikseta samyak; tad yathasrutam vijftanarh dharaparii 
pratibhanam vacanasaktir iti, etan gun5n sreyaskaran ahuh; imSn 
punar dosavatah, tad yatha kopanatvam avaisaradyam bhirutvam ■ 
anavadharapatvam anavahitatvam iti. etan gunSn gurulaghavatah parasya 
caivatmanas ca tulayet—Ibid, p. 265. 

8 Ibid, p. 265 (IS) and Ayurvedadipika. on it. 

9 See CS, pp. 265-266 (20-26). 

10 Imani tu khalu padani bhisagvadamargajfianartham (vl. bhisagbhir 
vadamarga-jfiapanartham) adhigamySni bhavanti—CS, p. 266(27). 

11 Tatra vado nama sa yat parepa saha sastraparvakam vigrhya kathayati. 

sa ca dvividhah sangrahepa—jalpah, vitapda ea; tatra paksasritayor 
vacanam jalpah, ja-pa-viparyayo vitapda. yatha—ekasya paksah punar- 
bhavo’stiti, nastity aparasya, tau ca svasvapaksahetubhih svasvapaksnm 
sthapayatab parapaksam udbhavayatah, esa jalpah; jalpa-viparyayo 
vitapda; vitapda nama parapakse dosavaeanamatram eva-Ibid, 

p. 266 (28), 

12 See Cakrapani’s comrrimtary on CS, p. 267(3 j); also HIP, Vol. If, p. 380. 

13 See CS, p. 269. 
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14 Atha vakyadosah—vakyadoso nama yatha khalv asminnarthc nyanam 
adhikam anarthakam apSrthakam viruddham ccti; etani by antarena na 
prakrto’rthah pranaiyet. tatra nyanam pratijfta-hetadaharanopanaya- 
nigamananam anyatamenapi nyanarii nyanam bhavati: yad v2 bahapadisU- 
hetukam ekcna hetuna sadhyatc tac ca nyanam. atha'dhikam—adhikam 
nama yan nyana-viparitam, yad va” yurvcdc bhasyamanc barhaspatyam 
ausanasam anyad va yat kiftcid apratisambaddhartham ucyate; yad va 
sambaddhartham api dvir abhidhTyate, tat punaruktadosatvad adhikam; 
tac ca punaruktam dvividham—arthapunaruktam sabdapunaruktam ca. 
tatra'rthapunaruktam yatha bhesajam ausadham sadhanam iti, sabdapunar 
uktam punar bhesajam bhesajam iti. atha’parthakam—aparthakarh nama 
yad arthavac ca parasparenasariiyujyamanarthakarii, yatha cakra-takra- 
vamsa-vajra-nisakara iti. atha viruddham—viruddham nama yad drstanta- 
siddhantasamayair viruddham; tatra parvam drstanta-siddhantav uktau; 
samayah punas tridha bhavati—yatha ayurvaidikasamayo, yajfiikasamayo 
moksasastrika-samayas ceti, tatrayurvaidikasamayas catuspadam bheaa- 
jam iti, yajfiikasamaya alabhya yajamanaih pasava iti, moksa-sastrika- 
samayah sarvabhutesv ahimseti, tatra svasamaya-viparitam ucyamanam 
viruddham bhavati. iti vakyadosah.—Ibid, p. 270 (54). 

15 Yakyaprasamsa nama yatha khalv asminnarthe tv anyanam anadhikam 
arthavad anaparthakam aviruddham adhigatapadartham ceti yat tad 
vakyam ananuyojyam iti prasasyate.—Ibid. p. 270 (55). 

16 Chalam nama parisatham arthabhasam anarthakam vagvastumstram 
eva. tad dvividham vakchalam samanyachalam ca. tatra vak-chalam 
nama yatha kascid brayat—navatantro’yam bhisag iti, atha bhisag brayat— 
naharii navatantra ekatantro’ham iti; paro brayat—naham bravimi nava 
tantrani taveti, api tu navabhyastam te tantram iti. bhisag brayat 
na maya navabhyastam tantram, anokad!^ bhyastam maya tantram iti. 
etad vakchalam. samanya-chalam nama yatha vyadhi-praiamanayausa- 
dham ity ukte, paro brayat—sat satprasamanayeti kirn nu bbavan 5ha; 
san hi rogah sad ausadham; yadi ca sat sat-prasamanaya bhavati, 
tatra sat kasah, sat ksayah, satsamanyat kasas te ksaya-pra 3 amanaya 
bhavisyati; etat samanya-chaiam.— Ibid, pp. 270-271 (56). 

fi Athshetuh—ahetur nama prakaranasamah samsayasamo varnyasamas 
ceti. tatra prakaranasamo namshetur yatha—anyah sartrad atma nitya iti, 
paro brayat—yasmad anyah sarirad atma tasman nityah; satiram hy 
anityam ato vidharmina catmana bhavitavyam ity esa cahetuh; na hi 
ya eva paksah sa eva hetur iti. samsayasamo nSmahetur—ya eva 
samsayahetuh sa eva samsayacchcdahetuh, yatha—ayam iyurvcdaika- 
desam aha, kim nv ayam cikitsakah syan na veti sarhsaye paro braylt— 

1-12 
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yasmad ayam ayurvedaikadesam aha tasmac cikitsako* yam iti, na ca 
sarhsayacchedahetum visesayati, esa cahetuh, na biyacya samsayahetuh 
sa eva sairisayacchedahetur bhavati. varnyasamo namahetuh—yo hetur 
varnyavisistah, yatha-kascid brayat—asparsatvad buddhir anitya sabdavad 
iti, atra varnyah sabdo buddhir api varnya, tad ubhayavarnyaviiiste- 
tvad varnyasamo’ py aftetuh.—Ibid, p. 271 (57). 

18 Atitakalam nama yat parvarh vacyam tat pascad ucyate, tat kslatlta- 
tvad agrahyam bhavatiti; purvam va nigraha-praptam anigrhya parigybya 
paksantaritam pascan nigrhite tat tasyStitakalatvan nigrahavacanam 

. asamarthaiii bhavatiti.—ibid, p. 271 (58). 

19 Upalam'oho nama hetor dosavacanam; yatha parvam ahctavo hetvabhasa 
vyakhyatah.—Ibid, p. 271 (59). 

20 Paribaro nama tasyaiva dosa-vacanasya pariharanam; yatha nityam 
atmani sarirasthe jlvaiingany upalabhyante, tasya capagaman nopa- 
labhyante tasmad aDyah sarirad atma nityas ceti.—Ibid, p. 271 (60). 

21 PratijfiahaDir r>ama sa purvaparigrhitam pratijftam paryanuyukto yat 
parityajati, yatha—prak pratijftam krtva nityah purusah iti, paryanu- 
yuktas tv aha—anityah iti.—Ibid, p. 271 (6i). 

22 Abhyanujna nama saya istanistabhyupagamah.—Ibid, p. 212 (62), 

23 See A History of Indian Logic . p. 35—Vidyabhosana; also HIP, 
Vol. 2, p. 388. 

.24 ArthSntaram njmaikasmin vaktavye’param yad aha. yatha jvaralaksane 
v&cye prameha-laksanam aha.—Ibid, p. 272 (64). 

--25 Nigrahasthanam nama parajayapraptib, tac ca trir abhihitasya vakyasyi- 
• - parijfianam parisadi vijftanavatyam, yad va ananuyojyasyanuyogo’- 

r nuyojyasya cananuyogah. pratijfiahanir.arthantaram ca nigraha- 

;sthanam. —Ibid, p. 272 (65). 

' ‘ 26 Vadas tu khalu bhisajam pravartamano pravarteta” yurveda eva nanyatra. 
atra hi vjkya-prativakyavistargh kevalas copapattayah sarvadhi- 
karanesu. tah sarvah samaveksyaveksya sarvam vakyam brayat, naprakrtam 
asastram apariksitam asadhakam akulam avyapakam va, sarvam ca 

: hetumad brayat. hetumanto hy akalusah sarva eva vadavigrahas 

eikitsite karanabhutah, prasastabuddhivardhakatvat, sarvarambha- 
siddhim hy avabaty anupabats buddhih.—Ibid, p. 272 (67). 




CHAPTER III 


DIALECTIC IN WORKS ON LAW 


After considering the Caraka Samhita we feel tempted to 
consider works of another major branch of learning, viz. law and 
political science idhanha-sdstra, artha-sastra ) in the hope that 
they may throw some light on the origin and growth of dialectic. 
There was some kind of sabha (assembly) 1 right from: the 
vedic days and it was through discussion and debate that matters 
were settled in these sabhds. One of the principal kinds of 
matters taken up by these sabhds must have been of a legal 
character demanding juridical decisions and these sabhds must 
have developed into the courts of law of later days. Therefore 
it would not be surprising if the procedure of courts of law 
contributed to the development of dialectic and the technique 
of intellectual debates, just as the general development of the 
art of dialectic and the theories of pramanas (sources of valid 
knowledge) must have guided the legal procedures. 

We have seen that FCautilya gives a section on tantra- 
yuktis at the end of his work and that it is important 
from the point of view of exegesis and dialectic. Carefully 
studying the legal procedure in deciding cases as laid down 
in works on Law, we find that it can very well be compared 
with the procedure adopted in a debate. The king’s sabha 
(•assembly) is said to consist of seven, five or three 
members (sabhasad) —an odd number, so that in the event of 
a difference of opinion, it would be easy to decide according 
to the opinion of the majority. The king is to personally 
decide all cases. When the king cannot personally attend to 
the cases, he should appoint a learned brahmana to look-’in¬ 
to them. Where a learned brahmana is not to be found, a 
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ksatriya or even a vaisya may be appointed. Besides these, 
there should be a ganaka (accountant) and a lekhaka (writer, 
scribe) having a thorough command over the vocabulary of 
the state language and knowing many languages and scripts 
and expert at counting. There should be a purusa (peon) who 
is to be ordered to summon and to give protection to wit¬ 
nesses, plaintiff and defendant and who should be truthful. 
The king’s sabha is said to have ten constituents, viz. king, 
appointed judge (pradvivaka), members, smrti, ganaka, lekhaka, 
peon, gold, water and fire. The sabhyas (members) must be 
proficient in interpreting the arthasastra and dharma-sdstra 
texts, and must be truthful and dispassionate in their attitude 
towards friend or foe. The pradvivaka is so called because he 
puts questions to the litigants, puts forth or analyses the 
case and gives the decision (Brhaspati-smrti 1.68). The king’s 
sabha is compared to a sacrifice.® The sabha is four-fold 
according as it is pratisthita (stable, situated in the same, 
place) in a town or village or apratisthita (mobile), mudrita. 
(presided over by a judge), or sasita. (presided over by a king) 
( Brhaspati-smrti 1.57-58 ). Puga ( local committee, village 
panchayat, group of residents of the same place but of diffe¬ 
rent castes and professions), sreni (trade or artisan guild, 
people of different castes but of the same profession) or kula 
(clan or family) may also be asked to decide particular cases, 
pf these each previous one is more powerful and authoritative 
than the succeeding one. Cases of artisans, merchants etc. 
which cannot be decided with confidence by the king’s sabha 
may be entrusted to people of the same profession. The judge 
and the sabhyas are not to hold conversation in private with 
any of the litigants >vhile the suit is pending, otherwise they 
are liable to be fined. 

Vyavahara (law and administration) is so called because 
.of its removing various doubts ( v<=various, aw=doubt, 
/t5ra=removing).* This definition places the administration of 
justice on a high plane. The purpose of all branches of learning, 
especially philosophy, is the quest of truth. The purpose of legal 
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procedure also is, according to Katyayana, the same,—to find 
out the truth by removing doubts when there is a dispute. 
The philosopher may take his own time to find out the 
truth, but justice has to be done as quickly as possible. Legal 
procedure has its own method of finding out the truth; it 
depends on oral and documentary evidence. A subject-matter 
of litigation or dispute is called vivada-pada or vyavahdra- 
pada, and a law suit nyciva. The pramanas recognised are Veda 
and its atigas, upavedas (minor Vedas ), purdnas ( historical 
accounts), dharmasastras, and the customs or usages of the 
country, community or family provided they are not in con¬ 
flict with the scriptural teaching. The law of the texts is 
required to be administered as tempered by common-sense 
and reason. As Brhaspati has laid down, a decision should 
not be given by merely relying on the text of the sdstra; 
when consideration of a matter is divorced from reason and 
common-sense, loss of dharma results. 4 Reasoning and logical 
examination have thus a place of their own in legal debates, 
though they would not normally be allowed to come into 
conflict with the vedic beliefs. Where there is no evidence 
available, the king is the final pramarta. 

A vyavahdra (law-suit) is said to be catuspdda, having 
four feet, viz. dharma , vyavahdra, caritra (inference, usages 
and customs 0 f a country, people, etc.), rcijasasana (royal decree) 
— by the Ndrada-smrti (1.10); while according to the Yajna- 
valkya-smrti (2.8) and Brhaspali-smrti (2.1) they are the plaint 
(bhasapada), the reply (uttara), the proof (kriya) and judg¬ 
ment or decision (pratyakalita). Or, according to Katyayana, 
they are the plaint, the reply, the pratyakalita and kriya, 
where pratyakalita is the deliberation of the judge and the 
sabhyas as to who should begin and on whom the burden 
of proof lies and as to the method of proof, and kriya. is 
the actual adducing of proof. Dharma, etc. are really the four 
feet of nirnaya (final decision) which is one of the stages of a 
law-suit ( vyavahdra ), and so it is only in a secondary sense that 
they are the four padas of a vyavahdra. Dharma signifies, it may 
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be noted, arriving at a decision with the help of ordeals, etc. 
whereas vyavahara signifies arriving at a decision by means 
of ordinary worldly proofs. 8 

Law appears to have adopted the terminology of tarka^ 
sastra, but historically it may also be that tarka-sastra adopt¬ 
ed some of its terms from the usage of law-courts (— paksa, 
nirnaya, etc). The plaint is called by various names in 
Sanskrit, viz. paksa, purvapaksa, pratijna, bhasa. Vadin and 
prativddin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, 
though vadin sometimes means a litigant, i.e. either the plain¬ 
tiff or the defendant. ( Compare the meaning of vadin and 
prativddin in connection with a debate). The legal procedure 
also is comparable to the procedure in a debate. When the 
plaintiff first comes to the court, all that is taken down is 
the matter in dispute (i.e. the draft of the plaint, pratijna 
or paksa ). When the defendant comes, the plaint is written 
down accurately in his presence together with the year, month, 
fortnight, day, Dames of parties, caste, the matter in dispute 
and the like details (Artha-sastra 3.1.17 -Yajnavalkya-smrti 
2.6; Brhaspati-smrti 2.5ffj. Kafyayana says that the judge 
should have the plaint written on a board with a piece, of 
chalk as narrated naturally by the plaintiff, and then on a leaf 
( palm-leaf or bark or paper), when it is corrected after the 
defendant appears; and the plaintiff may delete some matters 
from the original draft of the plaint and may fill in gaps; and 
such amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is 
finally settled. The plaint can be amended till the filiog of the 
reply (Compare the court-scene in the Mrcchakatika).* 

The smrti -writers mention some reasons which render a 
plaint invalid (paksdbhasa) or unacceptable. A plaint which 
fails to mention the time and place, which omits the statement 
of the material ( dravya , which is the subject of dispute) or 
the amount thereof and which does not mention the extent of 
the relief claimed, which is opposed to the interests or usages 
of the country, which is prohibited by the king's order, or which 
mixes up several vyavaharapadas (matters of dispute, the trial of 
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which cannot be carried on simultaneously but only one after 
the other-) is unacceptable. Certain plaints are not entertain- 
able, viz. a plaint that contains an unknown or imaginary 
grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains letters or 
words making no coherent sense, that states no cause of 
action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory.* 
The smrtis did not encourage disputes based on flimsy 
grounds. That is a legitimate paksa which is free from the 
faults mentioned above, which is capable of proof, which 
states the real cause of action, which is certain, well known, 
A plaint (paksa) should be brief but compact with meaning, 
free from doubt, not vitiated, free from contradictory causes 
and capable of silencing the opponent. T 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called upon to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff. The answer of the defendant should 
possess the following characteristics, viz. it should com¬ 
pletely meet all the points of the plaint, it should not deviate 
from the truth, should not employ vague words, should not 
be self-contradictory, it should not be such as to require 
further explanation because of containing words in a foreign 
tongue or unknown or rarely used words or elliptical or 
badly arranged sentences: * 8 Katyayana states at great length 
the faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies 
(See Dharmakosa, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 176ff). 

When the reply has been given the sabhyas consider the 
question about the burden of proof. After examining the 
nature of the reply, the sabhyas should call upon one of the 
parties to prove his case. What a party sets out to prove is 
called sadhya; and the means whereby the claim of the litigant 
in its entirety is established is called sadhana. The party on 
whom the burden of proof lies should ordinarily write down 
the means whereby he proposes to prove his position imme¬ 
diately after the reply has been given. This third stage is 

* Compare the nigrahasthanas of Nynyd-sutra. 
x Compare the nigrahasthanas avijnutartha, aparthaka, etc. 
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called kriya or prool, In the event of the reply being a case 
of denial, the burden of proof is on the plaintiff; in a 
reply of the nature of former judgment or of a special plea, 
it is on the defendant; and in a reply of admission, no 
question of burden of proof arises. The Mitaksara on Yajna- 
valkya-smrti c .80 states that an affirmative proposition has 
to be proved by one who asserts it. The plaintiff is expected 
to rejoin immediately after the defendant has answered the 
questions at issue, for he is aware of the determining factors of 
the case. The defendant, on the other hand, may be allowed three 
or seven days or even more time i according to the nature of 
the case) to prepare his defence. 9 (In a debate also, it may be 
noted, the prativadin is given time to prepare his answer). 
Means of proof are two-fold in a legal suit— human and 
super-natural; documents, witnesses and possession ( bhukti) 
are the human means of proof, while the ordeals of balance, 
fire, etc. are supernatural means. Intellectual debates also 
were at times decided by means of ordeals, though the logi¬ 
cal sources of proof were fully exploited. 

Finally, it may be noted that while describing political 
despatches, Kautilya gives in his Arthasastra ( 2.10.6ff) some 
qualities which the composition in such despatches should 
possess. He mentions them as the excellences of the despatch 
{lekha-sampat), and speaks of six qualities as constituting 
lekha-sampat — ‘ Arthakramah sambandhah paripurnata 
madhuryam audaryam spastatvam iti lekha-sampat (2.10.6). 
Arthakrama (order and method of presentation) signifies the 
mention of facts io the order of their importance; the ideas 
have to be arranged with proper emphasis on the chief idea. 
Sambandha (relation) comprehends coherence, relevancy, etc, 
of the several ideas, which qualities alone can remove the flaw of 
mutual or internal contradiction among the ideas (—compare 
the nigrahasthanas arthantara, aparthaka). Avoidance of redun¬ 
dancy or deficiency in words or letters, development of the 
idea and substantiating it by means of reasons, illustrations 
and analogies, and the use of forceful expression (afranta- 
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padatva) constitute paripurnata (completeness). The description 
in exquisite style of a good purport with a pleasing effect is 
madhurya (sweetness). Audarya (exaltedness) signifies the 
avoidance of the ordinary colloquial words, and spastatva 
(lucidity or clarity) the use of well-known and easily under- 
standable words which convey their import quickly and are 
not ambiguous or obscure (—Compare ‘avijnatartha’). 10 

Towards the end of the same section, Kautilya describes 
some defects that may vitiate a lekha (— lekha-dosas). From 
these dosas, some gunas can be derived, ‘ Akantir vyaghatah 
punaruktam apasabdah samplava iti lekhadosah /—2.10.57* 
Akanti means slovenliness; black and ugly leaf (i.e, writing 
material) and uneven and uncoloured writing cause akanti 
Vyaghata (contradiction) is a flaw resulting from the absence 
of the gtina called sambandha\ the subsequent portion of a 
lekha not agreeing with the previous portion gives rise to 
contradiction Punarukta is unnecessary repetition. Apasabda 
(bad grammar) signifies the wrong use of gender, number, 
tense and case. Division of a paragraph at unsuitable places, 
omission of the necessary division of paragraphs, and violation 
of the necessary qualities ( guna-viparyasa) of & leklia consti¬ 
tute samplava . Akanti and the first part of samplava are, it 
seems, faults pertaining to calligraphy. The others correspond 
to the nigrahasthanas of dialectic. 

It may be noted that some dosas mentioned in works 
of Kavyasastra also correspond to these nigrahasthanas. As 
we have seen, Sulabha in the Mahabharata, mentions several 
characteristics of good speech as also faults that should be 
avoided and these have their counterparts in the nigrahasthanas. 
The Anuyogadvara (pp. 261 ff— Agamodaya Samiti) of the 
Jaina tradition, also mentions a few logical flaws of expresson 
besides ethical and literary ones. We can infer from these 
descriptions that the school-men had come to formulate the 
requirements of good speech or a good statement and these 
were reflected in the rules pertaining to legal procedure, 
debate, literary composition and the like. 

1-13 
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It can be seen from the above exposition that the proce¬ 
dure of a legal dispute, its requirements, the requirements of 
a plaint or the answer to it, the legal terminology, the charac¬ 
teristics of a good lekha :as also its flaws find their parallel 
in the procedure of intellectual disputes or debates and matters 
connected with them, and the syllogistic statement of the 
arguments. These-parallels seem to suggest that the develop¬ 
ment of dialectic has much to do with its practice in courts 
of laws, though it would be hazardous to say that dialectic 
originated and developed out of the practice of law-courts. 
The two aspects of, life in which dialectic and the theories of 
pratyaksa and other pramanas had a practically vital effect 
were no doubt the dispensation of justice and the physical 
ills of man. And we may say that but for such vital needs, 
dialectic would not have received the attention it did at the 
hands of the people at large and the logicians and dialecticians 
in particular. Sciences primarily arise to satisfy the vital needs 
of man and then are carried to the level of abstract and 
subtle theorising. Society can tolerate abstract thinking and 
almost ununderstandable subtleties and even hair-splitting dis¬ 
cussions carried to an extreme only if a science appears to 
have some practical use somewhere. 

This tendency gives prestige to such modes of thought,— 
in a word, to the sastra as such. This naturally affords much 
scope to the proliferation of the art of dialectic which 
gradually develops into a sastra by itself, even more abstract 
and subtle than the other sastras which depend on it. 


. ..... - .< y ■ NOTES 

1 Kane’s History of Dharmasastra; Vol. 3 and Dharmakosa, Vyavahnrd-^ 
knnda, Vol. I, Part 1 have been our main, sources of information. ■„ ;; --T 
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2 See Dharmakosa, , Jfyavaharakanda, .-Vol. T, Part i, y-yavaharatfiat'rkdil 
PP- 27ff (Prajfta Patha^ala: M-andaJa,. WaiJ937), Brhaspati Srnrti -fc55ff 
(GOSj, etc. 

3 Vi nanarthe’va sandehe >haranam ,hara ucyate, 
nana-sandeha-haranad vyavahara iti _ smrtah. 

— Katyayana as quoted in Vyavaharamatrkaj p. 283 ( See Dharmakosa, 
Vol. I, Part 1, p. 5). 

4 Kevalam sastram asritya na kartavyo vinirnayah, 
yuktihine vicare tu dharma-hanih prajayate 

— Brhaspati-smrti ; 1.114. 

5 See Dharmakosa, Vol. I, Part 1 ( Vyavaharakanda), pp. 18-19, Brhaspati 
Srnrti 1.18ff; 2.Iff. 

6 See Dharmakosa, Vo\. T, Part 1, pp. 137-158. 

7 See Brhaspati Srnrti, 2.5ff. 

Aprasiddhairt sadosam ca nirarthan'i nisprayojanam, 
asadhyarh va viruddham va paksam raja vivarjayet. 8 ■ ■ ’ 

na kenacit krto yas tu so’prasiddha udahrtah, 
anygrthah svarthahlnas ca sadosah parikirtitah. 9 
svalpaparadhah svalpartho nirarthaka iti smrtah, 
karyabadhavihinas tu vijfieyo nisprayojanah 10 
kusidadyaih padair h?no vyavaharo nirarthakah, 
vak-parusyadibhis caiva vijfieyo nisprayojanah. 11 
mama'nena pradatavyam sasa-srhgakrtam dhanuh, 
asambhavyam asadhyarh tam paksam ahur mamsinab. 12 

yasminnavedite pakse pradvivake ca rajani, 
pure rastre virodhah syad viruddhah so’bhidhlyate. 13 
pratijfia-dosa-nirmuktam sadhyarh satkgrananvitam, 
niscitarh lokasiddharii ca paksam paksavido viduh. 14 

svalpaksara-prabhutgrtho nissandigdho nirakulah, 
virodhikaranair mukto virodhi-pratisedhakah. 15 
vacanasya pratijhatvam tadartbasya hi paksata, 
asankarena vaktavye vyavaharesu vadibhib- ' • 16 
mohad yadi va sathyad yan noktam parvavadina, 
uttarantargatam va’pi tad grahyam ubhayor api. 17 
evamadigunan samyag alocya ca suniscitab, 
paksah krtah samadeyah paksabhasas fato’ nyatha. 18 
— Brhaspati Srnrti, 2. 8-18. 
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S Paksasya vyapakam saram asandigdham anakulam, 
avyakhyagamyam ity etad uttaram tadvido viduh. 

—ascribed to Narada and quoted in Mitaksara on Yajftavalkya Smrti 
2.7. See Dharmakosa , Yol. I, Part 1, p. 162. 

See also History of Dharma-Sastra, Vol. 3, pp. 242ff—P. V. Kane 
( B.OiR.I.; Poona. 1946). 

9 See Arthasastra , 3.1.27If. 

10 Arthakramah sambandhah pariparnata madhuryam audaryam spastatvam 
iti lekha-sampat. - tatra yathavad anuparva-kriyapradhanasya’rthasya 
purvam abhinivesa ity arthasya kramah. prastutasya’rthasyanuparodhad 
uttarasya vidhanam a samapter iti sambandhah. artha-padaksaranam 
anyanatiriktata hetadaharana-drstantair arthopavarnana’ srantapadeti 
pariparnata. sukhopanita-carvarthasabdabhidhanam madhuryam.agramya- 
sabdabhidhanam audaryam. prattfasabda-prayogab spastatvam iti. 

— Arthasastra , 2.10.6-12. 

Dr. Raghavaa has given a fine exposition of these in Bhoja’s Srhgara 
Praknsa , VoJ. 1, Part 2, pp. 261-253, pp. 224flf (Karnataka' Publishing 
House, Bombay). 



CHAPTER IV 


TYPES OF DEBATE( KATHA) 

Vada ( discussion ), Jalpa ( disputation ), 

. Vitanda ( wrangling ) 

According to the Nyaya-sutra, katha (debate or contro¬ 
versy ) can be of three kinds-v5r/a (discussion), jalpa (dispu¬ 
tation) and vitanda (wrangling). 

Vada : 

Discussion consists in the putting forward by two parties 
of a proposition (paksa) and a counter-proposition ( pratipaksa ), 
in which there is the procedure of establishing and confuting 
by means of pramanas (proofs' and tarka (hypothetical 
reasoning), neither of which is quite opposed to the main 
thesis ( siddhanta ), and both of which are conducted in accord¬ 
ance with the method of reasoning through the five factors 
(pramana-tarka-sadhanopalambhah siddhantaviruddhah panca- 
vayavopapannah paksa-pratipaksa-parigraho vadafi — NS. 1.2.1). 

When two contradictory characters are alleged to subsist in 
the same substratum ( at the same time, and are uncertain or un¬ 
determined— Varttika), they are called paksa (view, proposition) 
and pratipaksa (counter-view, counter-proposition ) inasmuch 
as they are opposed to each other; for instance, ‘ Soul is 
and ‘ Soul is not ’. if these contradictory characters are con¬ 
ceived as subsisting in different substrata, they are obviously 
not paksa and pratipaksa ; for instance, ' Soul is eternal’, 
and * Intellect is non-eternal ’. Vada is the parigraha or 
acceptance or methodical assertion of these paksa and prati¬ 
paksa. The two views— paksa and pratipaks a—are supported 
or established and condemned or confuted by either party 
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with the help of pramanas (proofs, sources of valid knowledge), 
and tarka (hypothetical reasoning)* which though itself not 
a pramana strengthens the case of a pramana. These establish¬ 
ing and confuting are interrelated and connected with each 
other in a vada until one of the two views is rejected and 
the other is established. Thus ultimately the view that gives way 
is rejected and that which is unshaken is established. 

Nigrahasthanas ( ground of defeat or censure) x are 
employed in jalpa, hence their use is banned in vada (jalpe 
nigrahasthanaviniyogad vade tatpratisedhah— NB. 1.2.1.), What 
is meant is that vada is an ideal debate meant for the dis¬ 
cernment of truth and not for fault-finding. Hence even 
though there might be grounds of censure in the other party’s 
argument, one should not normally waste time in pointing 
them out and thereby defeating the other party, but should 
encourage further discussion Nevertheless some grave errors 
as go against the very thesis or the accepted doctrine have to 
-be urged to clarify the point at issue, eg. the fallacy of 
contradiction ( viruddha ). To permit the detection and exposure 
of some of the nigrahasthanas the author of the Nyaya-sutra 
has introduced in the definition of vada the qualification 
vnot contrary to the main thesis’. This permits the employ¬ 
ment of checks in the form .of the exposure of the fallacy 
of contradiction {viruddha) which is defined as that which 
contradicts the main thesis ( siddhantam abhyupetya tadvirodhi 
viruddhah—NS. 1.2.6). The Varttika does not accept this 
interpretation of the Bhasya ; but says that the qualification 
is meant to permit the exposure of the nigrahasthana called 
‘ apasiddhanta ’ (Inconsistency or contradicting one’s own 
.accepted theory or conclusion). The Parisuddhi explains the 
difference in the two interpretations thus : We have.a general 
rule that no animal should be killed, and then we have an 

* ' Tarka signifies reasoning meant to indicate absurdity in the oppo¬ 
nent’s thesis ’ l'" . ; ; 

x We shall call the.detection and exposure of these ‘check’, inasmuch 
. -,v as this checks^ the 'opponent. • 
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exception that the agnisomiya animals should be killed/ 
Similarly, here, we have the general rule that no nigrahasthand 
should be urged, and then the exception that the viruddha ' 
should be urged. This is how the Bhcisya would interpret the * 
expression ‘ Siddhantaviruddhah \ According to the Varttika; 
the sense is that there is a natural tendency to urge alb 
nigrahasthanas , and hence the apasiddhanta is exclusively 1 
selected as the only one to be urged as being a grave defect 
which should be exposed.* Similarly the qualification ‘con¬ 
ducted in accordance with the method of reasoning through' 
the five factors ’ means that it is permitted in vada to employ 
the ‘checks' nyuna (deficiency) and adhika (redundance) (NS' 
5.2 12-13). 

Though pramdnas and tarka are implied in the qualifi¬ 
cation ‘ in accordance with the reasoning through the five 
factors \ yet they are separately mentioned to point out that 
pramanas and tarka employed by the two parties should be 
interrelated and not independent of and indifferent to each 
other. One party should not, for example, just keep on urging 
arguments in support of the existence of the soul, and the- 
other party in support of its own contention, viz, the non¬ 
existence of the soul, without paying any heed to the argu¬ 
ments put forth by the other party in support of its own view 
or for condemning the rival view. In the absence of this 
qualifying expression it would be a case of vada when both 
parties keep on advancing arguments in support of their 
respective views ( without paying any heed to, or trying to 

The Parisuddhi goes on to say that from among the twenty-two 
Nigrahasthanas, there are six that cannot by their very nature be employ¬ 
ed in vada — pratijna-hani , pratijna-sannyasa , nirarthaka , arthantara 9 
avijnatartha and aparthaka , for no debater would in a vada try to con¬ 
fuse his opponent by such tricks. There are seven which though possible 
should not be urged— pratijnantara ; hetvantara , ajhana , apratibha . viksepa , 
mat amijna ,. paryanuyojyopek sana. There are seven which may be urged 
— virodha, apraptakala , nyuna , adhika , punarukta, ananubhasana , apa- 
siddhanta. There are two, which when urged put an end to the debate, 
viz. he tv abhnsa and niranuyojvanuyoga. 
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refute, the opponent’s argument ) ( anyathobhav api paksau 
jXhapcmahetma pra^rttau vada iti syat— NB. 1.2.1). Moreover, 

■‘W- 

in some cases it is found that even without the use of the 
five factors of reasoning, several pramanas achieve their purpose 
of determining the true nature of things, so it would be a case 
of discussion even when the establishing and confutation are 
done by means of such proofs as are independent of the five 
factors of a syllogism; and it is this fact that is brought out 
by the expression ‘by means of pramanas and tarka'', whereas 
in the absence of this term, the presence of the five factors 
would always be essential in a discussion, and the above 
mentioned form of vada would not be included in the definition. 1 

It may be noted that even in jalpa (disputation), the 
procedure is of the same type as in vada, the supporting and 
the condemning of the rival views being done by means of 
pramanas and tarka, and in a manner not opposed to the 
same thesis, the reasoning being conducted with the help of 
five factors. Yet vada is primarily meant for the discernment 
of truth or the real nature of the thing under investigation 
and imparting the truth as one understands it to the other 
party; that is to say, in vada, there is no consideration of 
victory or defeat. On the other hand, in jalpa, victory is the 
sole end in view and so the reasoning is not always as sound 
as it ought to be. Hence it is not possible to make any such, 
distinction as: Jalpa is that in which the supporting and con¬ 
demning are done by means of chala (quibble), jati ( futile 
rejoinder) and nigrakasthana (ground of censure); and that- in 
which they are done by pramanas and tarka is vada only. In 
order that one might not be tempted to make such a distinction* 
the qualification, ‘ in which the supporting and condemnation 
are done by means of pramanas and tarka ' is separately 
mentioned. 3 

The distinction between vada and jalpa is thus explained 
by Vacaspati in his Tatparya Tika : Whether or not tbe- 
reasoning factors actually employed are based upon 
pramanas and tarka does not matter; but in vada, th& 
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parties themselves are quite certain as to their bfeiflgfsOf 
and there is no intention to deceive; both parties being* free" 
from any arrogance or desire to win in the debate, dd com*’ 
to a right understanding after all, In jalpa and vitatida, o’ri the 
other hand, even the learned debater may put forward reasons 
and arguments which he knows to be untrue, so that thfete 
is full scope for chala , jati and nigrahasthana. Though these 
latter do not lead to the correct conclusion or eVeh to 
victory, yet the employer of these has this in mind that it is 
enough if be can succeed in averting defeat by creating a' 
sense of doubt in the minds of all concerned. 8 

We may note here a few points clarified by Uddyotblcara 
and Vacaspati. It may be objected as to how supporting afid 
condemning could both be done by means of tarka (ihypo- 
thetical reasoning) when according to the Naiyayikas it i$" 
neither included in the recognised pramanas (sources of valid’' 
knowledge), nor is an independent pramana (See NB. 1.1.40). 
The answer to this is that it is not meant that tarka is the cause 
or instrument of supporting and condemning; what is trfeant 
is that tarka serves the purpose of investigating the real dilute' 
of the thing on which the pramanas operate; so that tfi’eS^ 
pramanas come to determine the real nature of the tfiififg,' 1 
which has been investigated into by tarka, to be siichl. T®" 1 
being an aid to pramanas, tarka comes to be mentioned afbttg" 
with pramanas in connection with vada , 4 

Uddyotakara rightly says that the very use of the word 
‘ upalambha' in the definition of vada indicates that the 
employment of ‘checks’ is permissible in a vada B ; that is to 
say, one can lay one’s finger on points of defeat or censure 
in a vada. And so it is necessary to restrict the number of 
nigrahasthanas, which can be urged in a vada, by further quali¬ 
fications like ‘not opposed to the main thesis’, ‘in accordance 
with the reasoning by five factors’ which permit the 
exposure of apasiddhanta, nyuna, adhika (—also indicating the 
1-14 
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possibility of. the urging of the defects of the factors, and 
hence of hetvabhdsas or fallacies of the probans, according 
to Uddyotakara). 

Now it may be asked as to why there is this restriction 
regarding- the employment of these two checks (viz. defects 
of factors and apasiddhanta ) alone in a vdda. The answer to 
this- is that vada is that form of controversy ( katha ) which 
one holds with the teacher and such other friendly persons; 
that, is to say, in which an honest inquirer after truth enters 
into a controversy with his teacher and other friends, with a 
view to gaining knowledge of what he does not know, remove 
his doubts and obtain the corroboration of what he already 
knows; so for the sake of this seeker after truth, it is 
necessary for the other party to set forth arguments so long 
as the enquirer does not obtain the true knowledge he is 
seeking, as in vdda he is not an opponent to be silenced, but 
an honest enquirer after truth who is to be enlightened. 
Therefore, in vada only such nigrahasthanas should be urged 
as would expose the untruth or help to elucidate the truth. 
On the other hand, the controversy that one enters into with 
an opponent is not vada (discussion), but jalpa (disputation); 
and in this latter it is but right (or permissible) that every 
check should be employed. As Vacaspati and Jayanta explain, 
the exposure of embarassment ( apratibha ), etc. does not 
help the enquirer to know the truth. In Vacaspati’s 
view, even adhika (redundance) though it does not directly 
obstruct the discernment of truth, yet it only serves to confuse 
the “man and so obstructs his knowledge of truth; this explains 
why adhika is permitted to be urged in a vdda. Several 
nigrahasthanas which generally are given no importance in a 
honest discussion or vada, are exposed in disputation {jalpa) 
where the aim is not so much to arrive at the truth as to 
silence the opponent. 0 

All kinds of nigrahasthanas might be present in the 
method of debating of the two parties in a vdda , but they 
are not generally adduced as grounds of defeat unless they 
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obstruct the understanding of truth (as in the case of hetva- 
bhasa, apasiddhanta, adhika, nyuna). For instance, a person 
may speak after giving proper thought to the point at issue, 
or mention an important point only when it strikes him, yet 
he is not charged with apratibha (em harassment); or he may 
interrupt or stop the vada if he thinks it necessary and yet 
he is not accused of viksepa (evasion). 

It may, moreover, be objected that the expression ‘in 
which establishing and confutation are done by means of 
pramanas and tarka would imply that both the contrary views 
being equally capable of being established (or condemned) by 
pramana and tarka, they are both correct (or both incorrect), 
and in the former case, the thing in question should 
have two contrary characters. But this absurd position does 
not arise. It is not stated that proofs are available to both 
the parties; all that is meant is that it is incumbent on both 
the parties to put forward, in establishing their view, what they 
honestly believe to be valid proofs only, and it does not 
follow that these should be real proofs. This is true in the 
case of condemning or confutation also . 7 As the Tatparya 
Tika puts it : In a vada there is a restriction on the argu¬ 
ments of the two parties, that only such arguments in support 
and condemnation are put forward as the parties themselVes 
consider to be sound and not what they themselves know 1 to 
be unsound, such unfair arguments being employed in jalpa 
and vitanda. But this does not mean that the views in support 
of which arguments are set forth are necessarily true. Thus 
in a vada also, chala (quibble), etc. should be exposed, s hut 
only in so far as this is necessary for the knowing of the truth; 
that is to say only such nigrahasthanas are to be urged with¬ 
out the exposure of which it would be impossible to arrive 
at the truth. But that need not be exposed, in the event of 
whose non-exposure the understanding of truth is not in the 
least deterred . 8 

We may note in passing that Uddyotakara after giving 
an exposition of the definition of vada in the Nyaya-sutrq 
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criticises a definition of vada given by another logician, viz. 
Vada is statement ( of arguments ) for the purpose of esta- 
-blishing and confuting one’s own and another's view (respec¬ 
tively) (jSva-para-paksayoh siddhyasiddhyartham vacanam vadah 
—NV, p. 150). The Tatparya Tlka (p. 317) calls this defini¬ 
tion ‘Vasubandhu’s definition’ ( Vasubandhavam laksanam). 
We know of a Buddhist logician Vasubandhu (4th-5th century 
A.D.), author of Vadavidhana and Vadavidhi, whose defini¬ 
tion this might have been. We cannot say that Uddyotakara’s 
criticism of this definition is always fair and honest 9 . There 
is much by way of hair-splitting and fault-finding in it; and 
an exposition of it could hardly be said to add much to 
our understanding of vada. The definition as it stands (how¬ 
ever brief and inexact it might be) gives us a fairly good idea 
.ofi vada and does not deserve to be condemned so severely. 



. Pisputation (jalpa) is that which is endowed with the said 
^pharacteristics, and in which there is establishing and confu- 
. tatipp > by means of chala (quibble), jati (futile rejoinder) and 
rfiigrahcfsthanas ( grounds of defeat) (also) ( Yathoktopapannas 
% gjipja-jdti-nigrahasthdna-sddhanopdlambho jalpah. —NS. 1.2.2). 

fig- jalpa, a proposition and a counter-proposition are set 
..fqrtji; a jalpa consists in supporting and condemning these 
pjpans of pramanas and tarka; it is not opposed to the 
, thesis, and is carried on in accordance with the method 

pf reasoning through the five factors. All these characteristics 
Jplpq japs in common with vada. The peculiarity of jalpa as 
,(4jstipguished from vada lies in this that in it chala, jati and 
tQjgnahgsthanas also are employed for the establishing and the 
,,fP$tt£tion of the proposition and the counter-proposition. 

Vatsyayana gives a detailed exposition of this definition, 
Anticipating an objection, he says that it might be objected 
as to how jati, etc. which are meant only to condemn and 
-oppose can serve the purpose of supporting or establishing 
.anything. Further, there is nothing in the definition as we 
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have it, which could enable us to intepret it to mean tb^t in 
jalpa, chain, etc. help to support propositions by. opposing 
their opposites. This sense could be had only if we had the 
definition in the form : ‘Disputation ( jalpa) is that , in which 
condemnation is done by means of chala, jati, nigrahasthana’ ;Ah&t 
is to say, if the term ‘supporting’ (sadham)vrtTC. not there.at 
all. (‘ chala-jati-nigrahasthanopalambho jalpa ityevgtn ucyamane 
vijHayate etad j7j-NB. 1.2.2). 

The answer to the above objection is that as a matter of fact 
both supporting or establishing and condemning or confuting 
are done by means of pramatias ( sources of valid, knowledge), 
and chala, etc. come in only as auxiliaries serving the purposeof 
guarding one’s own view; these never, by themselves, serve as 
the means of establishing. Whenever they are employed they, 
as a matter of fact, guard one’s own view shy attacking, or 
opposing the other view.* This is exactly what js stated in a 
later star a. Jalpa and vitanda are meant to protect oqe!s own 
determination regarding the real nature of things, just as a 
thorny hedge serves the purpose of protecting sprouting Sfeds 
(tattvadhyavasaya-samraksanarthaifi jalpa- vitande blja-ptatplja- 
samraksanartham kantaka-sakhavaranavat.-NS. <4,2.50 ). Simi¬ 
larly, when a person condemns a counter-view by ; means of 
pramartas, if he employs chala, etc. they become• helpful ; in 
nullifying or warding off the attacks that may be mad? against 
that condemnation. Thus, chala, etc. are employed, mostly .as 
auxiliaries. It may be noted that, in the suppprtjpg or esta¬ 
blishing of a thesis, they can never be direct means, .whereas 
in condemning they can independently serve as the direct 
means also. 10 

Uddyotakara takes exception to this objection apd Ihe 
answer to it. He would anticipate an objection as follows : 
No supporting or condemning of any thesis can b e done.by 
chala, jati and nigrahasthana as all these are of the nature, of 

* It is interesting to note that the Nyaya-sutra-vivarana takes ‘ sadhano - 
pnlambhaK as ‘sadhanaya uvalambhah\ condemning for the purpose of 
proving* 
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improper answers ( ayuktottaratvat ). These cannot even safe¬ 
guard the proving or the disproving done by means of the 
pranianas and thus serve as useful auxiliaries, even because 
they are improper answers. 11 As Vacaspati says, even a thou¬ 
sand blind men cannot protect a house from thieves. Then 
why are they employed at all ? 

The answer is that they are employed for the purpose of 
demolishing the arguments of others. That is to say, chala, 
jati and nigrahasthana are employed by a disputant who is 
carried away by the idea of crushing the arguments put 
forward by the other party; they are not employed ( at least 
not knowingly ) in a vada by one who has a craving for 
true 'knowledge. Chala, etc. are neither capable of proving 
anything, nor of serving as auxiliaries; they are employed 
by a disputant who is taken aback by the logical proof 
advanced by his opponent so as to take a chance that the 
Opponent might be confused by these and might even be 
defeated in the controversy. They are thus to be employed 
only by a disputant aiming at victory and not by a 
genuine vadin (debater) aiming at the discernment of 
truth; 13 Vacaspati says that in a vada proper, chala, etc. are 
absolutely incapable of even obstructing or demolishing a 
proof; but a person may employ them when in his anxiety 
to crush the proof adduced by the other party, he fails to 
realise the fact Of their being improper answers. If however 
he is conscious of their being improper answers, he will 
not employ them in a vada, such a deliberate use of improper 
answers occurring only in jalpa and vitanda, wherein though 
they cannot do any proving or disproving as they are improper 
answers, yet they serve to confound the opponent especially 
when one cannot promptly give a proper rejoinder to his 
; argument. At times they serve to protect one’s own conviction 
‘of truth and therefore their exposition in books on dialectic 
is justified. 13 

We may note here an objection to the definition of jalpa, 
anticipated by Uddyotakara, to the effect that it is not correct 
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to say that jalpa is endowed with the said characteristics 
(yathoktopapannah ) because the restriction in. regard to only 
particular nigrahasthanas being employed in vada, which is. 
indicated by the terms ' pancavayavopapannah’ (carried on. in 
accordance with the method of reasoning through the five, 
factors) and ‘ siddhantaviruddhah ’ (not opposed to the. main, 
thesis’), does not apply to jalpa which admits of the employ¬ 
ment of all the nigrahasthanas. The term ‘ yathoktopapannah ’ 
is not, therefore, proper. 

Uddyotakara says that there is no force in this objection. 
Firstly, the transference of epithets depends entirely upon 
plausibility, so that only as many of the ‘ said characteristics ’ 
would be transferred to the definition of jalpa, as are found 
applicable, viz. ‘in which supporting and condemning are 
done by means of pramanas and tarka. ’ What is meant by 
saying that jalpa is ‘endowed with the said characteristics’ is 
that it has all those qualifications which are directly mentioned 
in the definition of vada, and not those which are implied in 
view of the conditions peculiar to vada only, the said restric¬ 
tion belonging to this latter category. We have an instance 
of this method of transference in the Vaisesika Sutra. There 
are two sutras to the following effect : ‘ The perception of 
colour is due to inherence in a thing made of several 
substances and to the peculiarities of colour ’ (4.1.8) and ‘This, 
explains the perception of taste, odour and touch ’ (4.1.9), 
( Anekadravyena draveyena samavayad rupavisesac copalabdih. 
etena rasa-gandha-sparsesu jfidnam vyakhyatam). Here 
‘ peculiarity of colour ’ of the former sutra is not transferred 
to the following sutra, but only ‘inherence in a thing 
made of several substances’, which alone is applicable in the. 
latter case. 

Or secondly, the compound ‘yathoktopapannah’ may be 
explained as ‘yalhoktopapannena upapannah’, one ‘upapanna ’ be¬ 
ing elided on the ground of its being understood by implication 
from the single tern 'upapanna', just as we have the compound 
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'gorhthah' (which stands for ‘gobhih yuktah rathah’. x The 
term will tbemmeanr ‘endowed With those characteristics that 
are directly mentioned" in the'- preceding' sUira (and not those 
that'are implied dr indirectly obtained).’ We obtain this mean¬ 
ing on the strength of the possibility of application. There 
iS' flir possibilityin jalpa' of the restriction implied by the two 
terms which* therefore; cannot be transferred to this definition. 

Mowf'theh can the tihasya be justified which obviously 
transfers the entire definition of vadal Uddyotakara says 
that it is not so; all that the Bhasya does is to explain what 
is indicated directly by the sequence of the two sutra-^-ex ts, 
the sense being' that what is to be transferred to the later 
salra is only that which is directly stated in the previous 
sutra (and dot also what is implied). 14 

Wh'may recapitulate 1 by saying that the assertion Of a 
view" atid 'a - cBuntef-vieivis a vada when no such improper 
d^?ideh' i a $' chafer, jati and nigrahasihana are employed, or if 
ehipibyed are hot knowingly employed; and it is jalpa of 
vithtiM Whhh these are khowingly employed. 15 

VimffSd : 

That’ same disputation is vitatida ( wrangling ) when 
there' is no establishing of the counter-view ( sa prati- 
pnkWsthapatthino vitanda-NS. 1 2,3). (It may be noted that 
the vieW or thesis of the person criticising is called counter- 
viST# ffimtipaksuj here'as opposed to the view he is criticising. 10 

Out ! df'tBB' afedve mentioned paksa (view or thesis) and 
p^ii^p&Wd (cdhateT-vifeW or eburiter-thesis) in regard to the 
tWhf'SbrilrarJ' attributes believed by thb two rival parties to 
be^SubfeiStffi^dfl* the sdhie substratum at the same time and 
in an uncertain manner (—that is to say, about which there 
is a difference of opinion), the vaitandika (wrangler) does not 
establish w^at fee Hfmsel'f holds, but only keeps on criticising 
and condemhingthe proofs adduced for proving the thesis 

Compare ‘Mrganayana = Mrga-narana-nayana. 
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of the other party. In that case, one might say, the definition 
of vitanda had better be stated in the form, ‘ It is that jalpa 
which is without a counter-thesis’ ( astu tarhi pratipaksahlno 
vitanda— NB. 1.2.3). But as a matter of fact, the statement 
that the vaitandika makes in refuting the opponent’s view 
would constitute his own view, and what is meant by the 
definition in the Nyaya-sutra is only that he does not proceed 
to propound a thesis of his own and establish it. Hence it is 
belter to have the definition as it stands. 17 

Vacaspati tries to Clarify this explanation of Vatsyayana 
by saying that when the vaitandika confines himself to merely 
criticising the opponent’s view he does so with the idea that 
when the opponent’s view has been rejected as wrong it would 
follow as a necessary consequence that his own view is right, 
so that he does have a view of his own, but it is not proved 
separately from, and independently of, the refutation of the other 
view. Though the vaitandika has a view of his own yet he does 
not make any attempt to establish it,.apart from the attack 
that he directs against the other view. Hence, it is only right 
to speak of there being no establishing of his own view, but it 
would be wrong to say that there is no view of his own. 18 

The Varttika takes note of a view according to which it 
would be best to define vitanda as consisting of ‘criticism 
only’, (dusanamatram vitanda), the ‘only’ indicating that the 
vaitandika has no thesis of his owa. * Such a definition, 
according to Uddyotakara, is not proper. When admitting the 
fact of criticism, the vaitandika admits four things, viz. (/) the 
view to be criticised, (//) the fact that the view of the other 
party represents a wrong idea, ( Hi ) the presence of the 

* This, according to the Tatparya Tika is only a presentation of the 
objection as urged in the Bhasya that vitanda should be defined as only 
‘pratipaksahinah jalpah’. But in the Caraka Samhitn we find vitanda 
defined as ‘parapakse dosavacanamatram eva.’ [ CS., p. 266 (28)]. There 
must, have been a tradition in which vitanda was defined as 
‘dusanamatram’. 

1-15 
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propounder of the other view, (/V) the presence of himself as 
the person to whom the other view is propounded; and all 
this would be impossible if criticism or condemnation alone 
were accepted as the definition of vitanda. \f all the-rest are 
taken as naturally implied, then it would be just as well to 
define vitanda as ‘ vitanda the idea that it attacks the view 
of the other party being implied by the etymological signi¬ 
ficance of the name ‘ vitanda ’ itself, which means ‘that where¬ 
by a certain view is beaten or condemned 19 Hence it is best 
to accept the definition as it is given in the Nyaya-sutra. 

Vatsyayana has touched upon this point in his commentary 
on the Nyaya-sutra, 1 . 1 . 1 , where be tries to show the relevance 
of the recognition of the sixteen padarthas or topics of the 
Nyaya system of philosophical thought. He says that all 
living beings, actions and sciences have a purpose (prayojana) 
in view, and tries to show what purpose there could be in 
the treatment of vada, jalpa and vitanda. Vada and jalpa 
serve distinct purposes of arriving at the truth and vanquish¬ 
ing an opponent respectively. In the case of vitanda, if the 
vaitandika states his motive t prayojana ) declaring that such 
is his standpoint and such his theory, for establishing which 
he has recourse to the vitanda, then he abandons his character 
of a vaitandika, a vaitandika being one who does not 
take up any position for himself. If, on the other hand, he 
does not state bis motive, then he becomes open to the charge 
of being neither a man of the world ( laukika ) nor a serious 
inquirer. Lastly, if in order to escape from these contingencies 
he declares his purpose to consist in showing the untenability 
of the opponent’s position without establishing any position 
of his own, then too he becomes open to the same-contin¬ 
gencies. To wit, when showing the untenability of the opponent’s 
position, he has to accept the four factors mentioned above 
(viz. the view to be criticised and the others), and in accept 
ing these he renounces his vaitandikatva (character of a 
wrangler), because a true vaitandika is one who does not accept 
anything. On the other hand if he does not admit theselfobr 
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factors, then his assertion—that his purpose lies in showing 
the untenability of his opponent’s position—becomes meaning¬ 
less. Again, the Nyaya-satra , 1.2.3 defines vitanda as a 
statement wherein there is no maintaining of any definite 
standpoint. Now, if the vaitandika admits what is expressed 
by means of these sentences, then that becomes his position 
which he has to maintain; if, on the other hand, he does not 
admit what is meant by these sentences, then these sentences 
become absolutely meaningless and his putting them forward 
becomes just incoherent babbling. 20 

This is the dilemma posed before all thinkers who cannot 
accept the validity of any knowledge or source of know¬ 
ledge. 21 Here Vatsyayana too has put forward the arguments 
against the vaitandika s having no position, and hence no 
motive; but he does not show here what motive a vitanda 
can have, though he attempts this, as seen above, in his 
comments on the definition of vitanda (NB. 1.2.3). We have 
seen that ^Uddyotakara and Vacaspati also have repeatedly 
stressed that the definition of vitanda does not mean lhat 
the vaitandika can have no position or thesis of his own; all 
that it conveys is that m % vitanda his purpose lies not in 
the maintaining of his own position but simply in showing 
the untenability of the opponent’s position. Hence even though 
he admits the four factors mentioned above, he does not 
cease to be a vaitandika . 

~ It must be remarked here that these logicians have not 
rightly'appreciated the stand of the serious vaitandika who 
is no mere fault-finder, but is a critical philosopher who 
cannot admit the validity of any knowledge and therefore is 
unable to recognise-any view or position of his own. While 
arguhig and attacking the opponent, he may seem to take 
a stand, but that rs no cherished view or theory of his 
own, but only a stand taken up for, or rather implied in, 
the confuting of the other view or theory. If any one were to 
argue in support of even this stand, he would be the first to 
taker:up the cudgels against, it as .he is unable to uphold any 
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theory since no knowledge is absolutely true. Examples of 
such scepticil philosophers are perhips Sanjaya Belatthaputfa, 
a contemporary of Buddha, and Jayarasi Bhatta ( 8th cent.), 
the author, of the Tattvopaplavasimha. In a different category 
would come the Madhyamikas and later Vedantins like Sri 
Harsa(12th century), the author of the Khandana khanda-khadya, 
who accept some absolute reality but regard it as unknowable 
by empirical means of knowledge and as inexpressible in 
terms of words and symbols. The author of the Nyaya-sutra 
perhaps somewhat rightly understood the spirit of such thinkers, 
the serious vaitandikas, but his commentators interpreted even 
the vitanda form of controversy as one in which some posi¬ 
tion is acceptable to the vaitandika. This evaluation of the 
serious vaitandikas is supported by the other definitions sug¬ 
gested, viz. ‘pratipaksa-hlnah jalpah vitanda,' 'dusana-matram’, 
and by 'dosa-vacana-matram’ as given in the Caraka Samhita, 
which say that vitanda is just criticism or is a controversy 
without a counter-thesis pitted against the thesis. It is rather 
disappointing that even Jayanta, the author of the Nyaya- 
manjari , who shows originality in some matters, has not 
thrown any new light on the concept of vitanda 

But it is enheartening to find Udayana (10th cent.) referring 
to a view of one Sanatani according to whom katha (debate) 
is four-fold, since vitanda is two-fold according as it is 
allied in respect of essential characteristics to vada or to jalpa 
[ praudha-gauda-naiyayikamate catasrah kathah. sa pratipaksa- 
sihapanahino vitanda (NS. 12.3 ) ity atra jalpavad vadasyapi 
paramarsat. purusabhiprayanurodhena caturthodaharariasyapi 
upapatter iti Sariatanih. eka evayam katha-marga iti bahyah. 
te dve api tisra eveti niyamataya nirakrte — Parisuddhi, 1.2.1.— 
quoted in History of Navya-Nyaya in Mithila, p. 19—Dinesa- 
candraBhattacarya, Mithila Institute Series, Darbbanga, 1958] 
Sankara Misra (16th cent.) also refers to this view of Sanatani 
in his Vadivinoda ( p. 2). It is quite possible, says Sanatani 
that a debater may just refute the position of the other party 
without establishing any thesis of his own in a debate which has 
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the characteristics of a vada. Similarly, in the Nyaya-parisuddhi 
of Vehkatanatha ( 14th cent. A.D.), there is a reference to a 
two-fold classification of vitanda according as the debater criti¬ 
cising without establishing any position of his own is a vitaraga 
(one free from passions and selfish motives ) or a vijigisu 
(one desirous of victory). 33 Of course, Vehkatanatha does not 
approve of this classification since, he argues, a vitaraga 
having a craving for the discernment of truth would not be 
satisfied with merely criticising another view unless he reaches 
a conviction regarding the true nature of the thing which is 
being discussed. But we can confidently say that the vitaraga 
vaitandika is what we call an honest sceptic who is unable 
to accept the validity of any knowledge. 

Coming to the importance of controversy or debates, we 
may take note of the methods suggested by the author of the 
Nyaya-sutra for the acquisition and development of true know¬ 
ledge ( for attaining emancipation ). Besides yogic and such 
other practices recommended for the attainment of emancipa¬ 
tion ( apavarga ), it is said that there should also be grasping 
and digestion of what one learns, revision and repeated cogi¬ 
tation of the knowledge attained, as also friendly discussions 
with persons learned in that department of knowledge 
( Jnana-grahanabhyasas tadvidyais ca saha samadah.-HSA.2Al) * 
The Nyaya-sutra may be speaking of knowledge leading to 
apavarga, but this is true of any department of knowledge. 
As Vatsyayana explains the sutra, ‘jhana’ here stands for the 
science of self-knowledge ( atmavidya-sastra ), the ‘grahana ’ of 
this consisting in studying and digesting it ( adhyayam-dharane), 
and the ' abhyasa ’ ( repetition of such study ) meaning the 
carrying on of it continuously by way of study, listening to 
expositions and repeated cogitation ( satatakriya-adhyayana- 
sravana-cintariani). Friendly discussions ( samvada ) with persons 
learned in that department of knowledge bring about maturity 
( paripaka ) of the knowledge acquired, this maturity consisting 


* Compare the recommendations of the Caraka Samhita. 
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in the removal of doubt, the knowing of things not already 
known and the confirmation by the opinions of: the learned 
of the conclusions arrived at by one’s self ‘ Samvada means 
[samaya vadah’, discussion for the sake of coming to an 
agreement, that is to say, friendly discussion. This friendly 
discussion should be carried on with the pupil, the teacher, 
companions and other distinguished persons who are well- 
wishers of the inquirer and are not jealous of him ( tarn sisya- 
guru-sabrahmacdrivisista-sreyo’rthibhir anasuyibhir abhyupeyat. 
—NS. 4.2.48). 

Now it it is quite likely that the other party, teacher or 
the like, does not always appreciate the putting forward of a 
counter-theory on the part of the person who is inquiring. 
Keeping this in view, the author of the Nyaya-sutra advises 
that being a seeker after truth, the man should carry on dis¬ 
cussion for the accomplishment of his purpose, even without 
putting forward any counter-theory ( pratipaksahinam api va 
prayojariartham arthitve- NS. 4.2.49). Inasmuch as he is desirous 
of acquiring knowledge from the other person he should 
simply express a desire to learn the truth, and without trying 
to establish any theory of his own, he should clarify, check 
up or refine ( parisodhayet) his own view of things, especially 
by realising the fact that the doctrines of school-men are 
mutually opposed. 93 That is to say, a sincere enquirer should 
be patient with regard to the other party’s attitude: If the 
other.party is well-meaning but a bit intolerant and cannot 
stand the idea of any one's opposition, the true seeker after 
truth should just give a very patient hearing and argue only 
within-the limits of the other party’s thesis, without insisting 
on his own theory. Even this would help him to clarify, 
refine and even rectify several points in his own theory. 
Philosophers haye different views and a truth-seeker would 
do well to understand each one of them and refine his under¬ 
standing of truth. 

The author of the Nyaya-sutra igives a piece of advice 
that through excessive partiality for; theirhwn theories, some 
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people transgress all bouods of reasoning, and in that case 
one should be'practical and employ jalpa and vitanda for the 
purpose of protecting one’e own determination -regarding the 
real nature of things, just as the hedge of thorns is put up 
for the protection of sprouting seeds ( Tattvadhyavasaya- 
samraksanartham jalpa-vitande bija-prarohasamraksanartham 
kantaka-sakhavaranavat.— NS 4.2.50). This however is meant 
only for those persons who have not acquired true knowledge, 
whose defects have not yet been removed and who are still 
making an attempt for these purposes, that is to say, whose 
delicate grasp of knowledge requires to be tenderly nourished. 
Or it may happen that one is rudely addressed by the oppo¬ 
nent either through vanity of superior knowledge, or through 
sheer indifference to right knowledge, or through some simi¬ 
lar reason (for instance, for worldly gain, fame, etc.). Under 
such circumstances, failing to find the right answer to 
the ill-mannered allegations of the opponent one should pick 
up a quarrel with him and proceed to deal with him by 
means of jalpa and vitanda, with a view to defeating the 
opponent ( vijigisayai and not with a view to getting at the 
truth ( na tattva-bubhutsaya ) tTabhyam vigrhya kathanam — 
NS 4.2.51). But this should be done only for the purpose of 
protecting true knowledge when one cannot find a logical 
refutation of the opponent’s argument and not for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining any worldly gain—wealth, honour or fame. 
Vacaspati says that the motive prompting such a man should be 
that if this ill-mannered person be allowed to go undefeated, 
the ordinary man—king and his subjects—would accept his 
conclusions as the right ones and this would bring about a total 
chaos in Dharma (Righteousness). 84 

This indicates what a high ideal of the mode of dialectic 
the logicians aimed at In actual practice, however, as is but 
natural, one would find varying degrees of the observance of 
the ideal. And the history of debate is full of such mixed 
motives. That the. debate had practical results can be seen 
from several references to change of faith and the attainment 
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of royal acceptance and consequent patronage. Yet it makes 
all the difference whether one is motivated by the wish to 
determine the truth, or by considerations other than seeking 
or imparting truth or by mixed motives or by a sheer desire 
for mercenary gains. In history it has happened that religious 
teachers have argued against each other to save their creed, 
and he who has won has won royal acceptance and patro¬ 
nage "for his creed and sect.* In the latter the desire to 
defeat the other party is present. Whereas in discussions 
between teacher and pupil, scholars of the same department 
of knowledge, thinkers belonging to the same school, and 
rarely between thinkers belonging to different schools of 
thought, the main purpose is supposed to be the determi¬ 
nation of truth rather than the defeat or discomfiture of 
the other party. Even in such discussions, in the heat of argu¬ 
ment, when one’s .ego is aroused, chala, jati , and nigraha- 
sthana may get employed, to prove that one's stand-point is 
correct and one’s own conviction justified. But still the desire 
to arrive at one conclusion, to which both parties would 
willingly give their approval, is uppermost here. 

These distinctions of vada, jalpa and vitanda are, as a 
matter of fact, theoretical or academic ones rather than 
historical ones in the sense that there actually existed such 
distinct modes of controversy as these. No two parties would 
start arguing saying, ‘ Let us take to jalpa or to vitanda’. All 
start with the avowed intention of entering on what the 
logicians call vada, and it is only what follows that makes 
the difference. In fact in any actual katha, the elements 
Of vada, jalpa, vitanda would be found together; as can be 
seen from the dialectical treatment of any problem in a 
darsanika work. 

The logicians formulated a theory of debate from actual 
debates, and their known or imagined motivations, and 

. x The case, is similar to that of contending advocates in a court 
of justice. 
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classified debates into vada , jalpa and vitanda on an 
academic basis. After* these were theoretically distinguished 
and a criterion for legitimate or illegitimate forms of 
argument was discovered, the debater could detect and point 
out chala , jati and nigrahasthdnas ( including hetvabhdsas ) 
in arguments. Of course, where a prize is to be awarded to 
the winner, or when the prestige and future career of the 
debater depends entirely upon his victory in the debate, the 
debate would obviously be of the type of jalpa . 

To sum up, vada is carried on with a person who is 
willing to learn or to impart knowledge, while jalpa and 
vitanda are carried on with persons who are perverse in their 
ignorance and too proud to learn. Thus, whereas vada aims 
at the ascertainment or confirmation of truth, jalpa aims at 
the establishing of a counter-thesis, and in vitanda even this 
is absent. The latter two are mainly concerned with the dis¬ 
comfiture of the other party, and thus they abound in the 
deliberate use of chala , jati and nigrahasthana. But these are 
not employed, or if employed only unknowingly, in a vada. 
In jalpa and vitanda , the parties pounce upon each other and 
are ever ready to expose grounds of defeat or censure in the 
other's reasoning, whereas in vada only such grounds of 
defeat or censure are exposed as are obstacles to the discern¬ 
ment of truth. Those other nigrahasthanas , the exposure of 
which tends merely to the discomfiture of the other party, are 
ignored in a genuine vada . 

* 

Let us now consider the view of the Buddhist and the 
Jaina logicians with regard to vada, jalpa, and vitanda. Before 
Dharmaklrti, the Buddhist logicians treated chala, jati and 
nigrahasthana almost as the Nyaya-sutra does. But we do 
not find anything said with regard to the types of debate. 
Dharmaklrti has something original to say here. He has described 
jatis (futile rejoinders) as the urging of non-existing fallacies; 
1-16 
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thus they correspond to the nigrahasthana niranuyojyanuyoga. 
( AnudbhUtadosodbhavariani jatyuttaraniti—Nyayabindu, III. 14). 
In his Vadanyaya, Dbarmakirti has reduced the nigrahasthanas 
of the ,Nyaya school to only two, viz. asadhamhga-mcana 
(statement of what is non-essential by way of proof or non¬ 
statement of what is essential for proof), and adosodbhavana 
(urging of a non-existing defect or non-urging of an 
existing defect). 35 And Dharm^l.'rti does not approve of the 
employment of unfair means such as chala in debates. When 
there is thus no place for unfair means in debates, the differ¬ 
ence between vada and jalpa loses its significance. Dharma¬ 
kirti does not also seem to recognise vitanda as he does not 
countenance any debate with the thesis devoid of a counter¬ 
thesis ( apratipaksayam ca paksasiddhau krtayam jeia bhavati 
—VN, p. 72). People, who want to prevent misunderstanding 
from prevailing among the people or who want to repudiate 
wrong beliefs and theories of others and thus are motivated 
by a sincere desire to confer benefits on others, would never 
go in for, or recommend such tricky devices as cha[a in 
discussion, only for the sake of attaining wealth, honour, etc. 
Good people do not write treatises on logic for recommending 
means for the attainment of worldly gains. Therefore, there 
is nothing like a vijiglsii-vada (or jalpa) carried on with the 
sole aim of victory, as the Naiyayikas seem to think. Good 
and honest people motivated by a desire to help and guide 
others by teaching them the real nature of things would 
always follow the path of logic by stating the correct reason¬ 
ing or by exposing the faults really present in the reasoning 
of others. Chala, etc. cannot be said to be employed for the 
preservation of the conviction of truth as the Naiyayikas 
believe, because in that case, scratching, slapping, striking, 
setting on fire and the like could also be used for that pur¬ 
pose. The statement of the essential means of proof (sadhana- 
hga-vacana) and the exposure and refutation of fallacious 
proofs (dosodbhavana) alone can serve to preserve the con¬ 
viction of truth. Any other irrelevant statement would only 
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serve to pain and confuse others and would not establish the 
truth. Therefore, the establishing of the true position for the 
benefit of others is the genuine source of victory for the vadin, 
and repudiating wrong propositions by exposing the faults 
really present in the reasoning of the other party is the 
source of victory for the prativadin (opponent). These alone 
can lead to victory and not tricky devices like chala 
(na hi tattva-cintayam kascic chalavyavaharah — VN, p. 70). 30 

Dharmakirti established the Buddhist position with regard 
to debate once for all. He discouraged the differentiation of 
debates as meant for determining the truth and as meant for 
the attainment of victory. There could be no other victory 
than the establishing of the truth and the repudiation of a 
false view with regard to the nature of a thing, this being 
found also in what is called vada by the Nyaya-sutra. He 
discouraged the use of chala, etc. in debates and the classi¬ 
fication of debate on their basis. Jatis are just ados odbhav ana 
( urging of a non-existing defect) and therefore are a ground 
of defeat for the person who sets them forth. We may remark 
that the Naiyayikas had in view some actual debates which 
were of the nature of jalpa or vitanda, and therefore their 
description of the different kinds of katha can be called 
realistic, while the position of Dharmakirti with reference to 
katha is both strictly logical and moral. 

The later Jaina thinkers too positively accepted this posi¬ 
tion. It seems that before Akalarika (8th cent. A.D.), the 
Jaina logicians did not have very great scruples regarding the 
use of unfair means such as chala, etc. if it be for the pre¬ 
servation and propagation of their religious and philosophical 
tenets, as is evident from the Agamas. The Vadopanisad 
Dvatrimsika, the Vada-dvatrirhsika and the Nyaya-dvatrimsika 
of Siddhasena Divakara (fifth-sixth century) bear evidence 
to this. Haribhadra (eighth century) in his Vada and Yama 
Asiakas refers to three kinds of debates -suska-vada (dry-as- 
dust debate), vivada (disputation) and dharma-vada (righteous 
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debate) which correspond to vitanda, jalpa and vada respec¬ 
tively (Haribhadra has used the word 'vada' in the sense of 
katha, debate). (Suskavado vivadas ca dharmavadas tatha’parah. 
ity esa trividho vadah klrtitah paramarsibhih-Vadastaka, l).The 
debate of a good man with an arrogant, cruel, unrighteous 
and ignorant opponent is a suskavada. The debate abounding 
in the use of chala and jati with a person who is not high— 
souled, who is ungenerous or dogmatic and who aims at 
material gain and fame is a vivada ; and the debate with a 
learned man, proficient in his own department of knowledge 
and free from any bias or dogmatic attitude is a dharmavada. 
Alarika, it appears, was the first Jaina logician to state that 
fair means alone should be employed for just aims, that is 
to say, to establish the truth or the real nature of a thing, 
rather than an individual’s opinion about it. When there is 
no place for unfair or illegitimate means in a debate, the differ¬ 
ence between vada and jalpa disappears and so for Akalarika, 
'vada" and ‘ -jalpa ’ are synonymous as can be seen from his 
definition ‘ samarthavacanam jalpah (—jalpa is a competent 
statement). 8 7 As regards vitanda t Akalarika has clearly stated 
that it is a semblance of vada (vaddbhasa ), not a genuine 
one. 38 Most of the Jaina thinkers after Akalarika follow him 
with the exception of Yasovijaya ( 17th cent.) who allows 
the use of even unfair means in exceptional cases. 39 

We may now briefly refer to the exposition of vada as 
given by a few Jaina logicians. Akalarika defines vada (debate 
or discussion) as ‘ samartha-vacana’, competent statement, 
that is to say, statement which can establish the point at issue. 
Vadi Devasuri (1086-1130 A.D.), in his Pramana-naya-tattva- 
lokalarikara, defines vada as a statement constituted of proof 
and confutation for the purpose of the establishing of one 
of the two contradictory characters recognised by the respec¬ 
tive parties as subsisting in one substratum, so as to exclude 
the other one {viruddhayor dharmayor ekadharma-vyayacchedena 
s-vikrta-tadanyadharma-vyavasthapanartham sadhanadusana-vaca- 
nam vadah.— PNTL 8.1). Ratnaprabhacarya says in his Ratna- 
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karavatarika commentary that it is not necessary to qualify 
these characters as ‘uncertain’ or ‘undetermined’ ( anavasita ) as 
Uddyotakara does in his Varttika, because though the debaters 
might be uncertain or in doubt as to these characters in a 
vltaraga-katha (dispassionate debate, or what the Naiyayikas 
would call vada), yet in a a vijigisu-kalha (debate in which 
each party aims at victory by convincing the other of its own 
standpoint), the two parties are quite certain and even obsti¬ 
nate in their view regarding these characters. The debater 
might be one desirous of victory ( jigisu) (or one who desires 
to determine the truth (tattva-nirninisu) . The jigisu is one 
who is desirous of defeating the opposite party by proving 
his own thesis and refuting the reasoning of the other party 
for the establishing of the character recognised by him. The 
tattva-nirninisu, on the other hand, is one who similarly 
wants to establish the truth, the true character of a thing, 
e.g., eternality or otherwise in word. Such a one desirous of 
determining the truth might do so either for himself or for 
imparting it to others in order to benefit them. In the latter 
case, he might even be declared a victor but that is not his 
aim, his aim being to impart true knowledge to others. The 
one who desires to determine the truth for himself might be 
a pupil or the like. The one who wants to establish the 
truth for the sake of others might be a teacher or the like. 
He can be of two kinds, possessed of knowledge conditioned 
by the subsidence-cum-destruction of lcarma, or he might 
be a man of pure knowledge, that is to say, an omniscient 
person. 30 

Hemacandra (1088-1173) defines vada as the statement 
of proof and its refutation in the presence of judges and 
other members of the assembly with a view to the preser¬ 
vation of truth (tattva-samraksanartham prasnikadi-samaksam 
sadhana-dusana-vadanam vadah —PM. II. 1.30). Proof (sddhana) 
is the argument propounded by a debater ( vadin or proponent) 
in order to establish his thesis, and refutation (dusana) is .the 
counter-argument set forth by his opponent {prativadin) in 
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order to disprove this thesis. This opponent also has on his 
part to offer proof in support of his own own thesis and the 
original proponent has to refute the opponent’s position. Thus 
both the parties have their own proof and refutation, and vada 
consists of the statement of these two sets of arguments and 
counter-arguments which are employed by the vadin and the 
prativadin. zl Hemacandra states the purpose of such debates 
in the expression ‘with a view to the preservation of truth 
What is meant by ‘truth’ is determination or conviction of 
truth which is uppermost in the minds of persons known for 
their rectitude and this has to be protected from the sophis¬ 
tical attacks of people arrogant of their learning. 39 

It might be urged by the Naiyayikas that the preservation 
of truth is the objective of jalpa and vitanda as stated in the 
Nyaya-sutra, 4.2.50. But it is not so. Even in vada there is 
scope for ‘checks’ as can be seen from the definition of vada 
as explained by even Vatsyayana and others. Vitanda which 
does not aim at the establishing of the pratipaksa (counter¬ 
theory) cannot be regarded as a legitimate form of debate. 
How could a mere vaitandika, who does not claim to have 
any position of his own and only seeks to refute the stand 
of his position by means of just any arguments, claim any 
respect or consideration ? As to jalpa, it has some claim to 
be called a legitimate debate as both the parties aim at esta¬ 
blishing their respective positions and refuting the opponent’s 
position, yet it cannot be given the status of a type of debate 
different from vada. Jalpa and vada are the same for the 
Jaina logician. It is not right to argue that the purpose of 
jalpa is not served by vada in view of the frequent employ¬ 
ment of chala, jati and nigrahasthana in the former. As a 
matter of fact, these are in no way incompatible with the 
concept of vada also. Such devices as the use of a whip, 
slapping, gagging the mouth and the like cannot be regarded 
legitimate for securing the defeat of the opponent in a debate; 
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but the application of ‘checks' is not in any way repugnant 
to the concept of vada. As to the distinction that vada aims 
at the determinalion and imparting of truth, whereas jalpa 
and vitanda aim at such gains as fame, wealth, honour, etc.,— 
according to Hemcandra, there can be no such water-tight 
compartments. Fame, wealth, honour, etc. necessarily follow 
upon the achievement of the primary objective, viz. the estab¬ 
lishing of truth. As such these cannot be prevented from 
operating as incentives even in a dispassionate philosophical 
discourse since such desires and ambitions are quite natural 
to man. Further, it is improper to secure the refutation of 
the opponent by means of unfair arguments. High-souled 
persons do not seek to attain, as a rule, victory or fame or 
wealth by unfair means. 

ft has been contended in the Caraka Samhitd and in theNyaya 
works that resort to such tactics is by no means an offence when 
the opponent is found to be stronger and if his victory is likely 
to lead to loss of religion on the part of the vanquished, 
and to the ignorant people being led astray, and if the pro¬ 
ponent ( vddin ) being confused, a legitimate counter-argument 
does not occur to his mind. Under the pressure of circum¬ 
stances, it is advisable to employ the tricky devices of debate 
and at least give rise to a doubt in the minds of all con¬ 
cerned as to the stand of the opponent, rather than be 
utterly defeated. 33 According to the Jaina logicians, this is not 
convincing. This only shows that the employment of sophis¬ 
tical refutations ( jatyuttara ) may be necessitated under excep¬ 
tional circumstances. But this in no way vindicates the claim 
of jalpa to be regarded as a separate type of debate. If cir¬ 
cumstances compel the debater to use unfair arguments even 
in a vada, that alone cannot turn it into a different kind of 
debate. Thus vada is the only variety of debate (/ katha). Si 

It may be remarked that Vadi Devasuri recognises two 
kinds of vada— one that of tattva-nirnimsus and the other 
that of vijigisus; this comes nearest to the Nyaya classifica¬ 
tion of katha (debate). The other Jaina logicians mostly look 
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upon vada as meant for the achevement of victory; of course 
this victory means the establishing of the truth as one under¬ 
stands it, and so in theory at least is not removed from the 
Nyaya view. We may note that 'jaya' (victory) has acquired 
a new shade of meaning, — the victory of the truth is the 
victory of the victor. The Buddhist and the Jaina logicians, 
admitting only one type of debate, take note of chala, and 
jati as things of practice, but among them Dharmakirti, 
Akalarika and Vidyananda are specifically against their use in 
a debate. We have seen that if the Naiyayikas admit 'checks’ 
(exposure of nigrahasthanas) in a vada, it is only to correct 
the reasoning of the pratimdin in order that he may abstain 
from such failings and not in order to take advantage of 
them and expose or defeat him, as is done in jalpa ( and 
vitanda ?. Can it be said that the important distinction, which 
might have been mostly academic, between vada (which is con¬ 
ducted for the pursuit of truth and the imparting of it to 
others, with no eye on material gain by persons having a 
purely scientific interest and inspired by the craving to know 
and impart the truth* as can be seen in the Upanisads and the 
Buddhist Pitakas and the Jaina Aganias\ and jalpa (which 
has a material gain in view) faded into insignificance in the 
later period when, royal patronage was sought through success 
in debates and religious and philosophical controversies 
and such debates were frequent occurrences in royal courts ? 
Vadi Devasuri, it is well known, participated in many a debate 
or discussion with a view to refuting the rival thinker. Never¬ 
theless, we find the logicians striving to maintain purity of 
purpose in debates by stressing that victory primarily means 
a establishing of truth as one understands it, though material 
gains may follow as a matter of course, and though even 
the high-souled person uses tricky devices to defeat the 
opponent. Of course, purely academic debates and discussions 
among the teacher and the disciples, or among equals or 
sometimes among teachers of different schools are not ruled 
out even here. 
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We may now refer,in passing to the view of.Sri Harsa 
with regard to vada, jalpa and vitanda . He does not admit 
jalpa as a distinct kind of debate; it is an amalgamation 
of two vitandas . The vadin states his position and the prati - 
vadin refutes it; this is one vitanda. Then the prativadin tries 
to establish his own view and the vadin refutes it; this is the 
other vitanda , the amalgamation of these two being called 
jalpa by the Naiyayikas Many schools do not admit. jalpa as 
a distinct variety of katha. If two vitandas can be called jalpa , 
then the amalgamation of two jalpas should be considered 
a distinct variety of hatha , and there would be no end to 
the divisions of katha. Tt may be urged against this that in 
that case vcida also should be regarded as an amalgamation 
of two vitandas and then vitanda would be the only type of 
debate. Sri Harsa’s answer to this is that there is a distinction 
between the purpose of vada on the one hand, viz. deter¬ 
mination of truth, and of jalpa and vitanda on the other hand, 
viz. victory. Hence jalpa can be included in vitanda , but not 
vada. Sri Harsa says that this has been discussed at length in 
another work viz. 4 Isvarabhisandhi —but this work is un¬ 
fortunately not extant. 35 

Verikatanatha has referred disapprovingly to this view in 
his Nyaya-parisuddhi. ZQ He classifies katha into vitaraga- 
katha and vijigisu-katha, the former being called vada, and 
the latter being further classified as jalpa and vitanda . 
Verikatanatha’s view does not substantially differ from that 
of the Naiyayikas. 37 


NOTES 

1 Avayavesu pramanatarkantarbhave prthak pramanatarkagrahanara 
sadhanopalambha-vyatisanga-jfiapanartham. anyathobhav api paksau 
sthapaoa-hetuna pravrttau vadaiti syat. antarena’pi cavayavasambandham 
pramanany artham sadhayantiti . drstam, tenapi kalpena sadhano- 
palambhau vade bhavatah . iti jfiapayati.—NB. 1.2.1. 

• 1-17 
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2 Chala-jati-nigiahasthana-sadhanopalambho jalpa iti vacanad vinigraho 
jalpa iti ma vijfiayi, chala-jati-nigrahasthana-sadhanopalambha eva 
jalpah, pramana-tarka-sadhanopalambho vada eveti ma vijfiaylty evam- 
artham prthak pramSna-tarka-grahanam iti.—NB. 1.2.1. 

3 Tarkaaugrhitapramanamula avayavah paramarthato bhavantu mabhuvan, 
vadi-prativadinos tv abhiprayo bhavati pramanamala avayaya iti, eta- 
vataiva pramana-tarka-sadhanopalambhata, vadasya vitaragakathgtvena 
tattva-nirnayavasanatvaf, jalpa-vitandayos tv apramanamalatvam vidusa’- 
pi prativadina chaladibhih pratyavastheyam ekantaparajayad varam 
sarhsayo’s tv iticchata jiglsuna—NVTT, p, 315. 

4 Katham punah tarkena sadhanam upalambhas ca apramanatvat— 
pramananugrahakatvat napramana-samgrhitas tarko ca pramanantaram 
ity uktam, so’yam apramanatmakah san katham siddhyupalambhayoh 
karanam bhavisyati ? Na bromas tarkah siddhyupalabdhyoh karanam 
api tu pramana-visaya-vivecanat tarkah pramanany anugrhnatiti tarka- 
viviktam visayam pramanani pravartamanani paricchindanti. so’yara 
pramananam anugrahakatvat pramanasahito vade’ padista iti—NV, p. 147. 

5 Pramana-tarka-sadhanopalambhah ity abhidhanad vade’pi nigraha- 
sthanamty adosab—NV, p. 149. 

6 Kasmat punar ayam niyamo vade avayavabbaso’ pasiddhantas ca nigraha- 
sthanam iti ? Gurvadibhih vadopadesan niyamab—yasmad ayaiii 
tattvabubhutsur gurvadibhih saha trividham phalam akapksan vadam 
karoti tato’sya tattvabubhutsavatas tavat sadhanam vaktavyam yavad 
anena jnatavyam apratidvandvitvat. pratidvandvina saha na vadab kimtu 
jalpah tatra samasta-nigrabasthanaprayoga iti yuktam.—NV, p. 149. 

Na khalv apratibhadyudbbavanarh tattva-pratipattav upayujyate 
adhikam tu na yady api tattvapratipattim saksad vyahanti tatha’pi tat- 
prayojananusarane parab pratipatta samakulitabuddhib na tattvam 
pratipattum arhatTty adhikasyapi tattvapratipatti-vighata-hetutvam iti 
—NVTT, p, 316. 

Trividham phalam iti. anadhigata-tattvavabodhab sarhsayanivrttir 
adhyavasitabhyanujfianam iti phalani trini. pratidvandvini tu na vado’- 
pi tu jalpa-vitande—NVTT, p. 316. See also Nyaya-Manjari. II, 
p. 151 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 1936). 

7 See NV, pp. 149-150. 

8 Vade* bhiprayah niyamyate vadi-prativadinoh, pramanikadhiya sadhano- 
palambhau tabhyam prayoktavyau, napramanikadhiya jalpa-vitandayor 
iva, na punar vastu niyamyata iti, tathaca vade buddhipurvam chaladi- 
prayoge tadudbhavanam api sambhavati, tavad eva codbhavyam 
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yavaty anudbhavite tattva-pratipatti-vyaghstab, yasmims tv anudbhavite’- 
pi na tattvapratipatter vyagbatah tat prayuktam api nodbhavaniyam. 
—NVTT, p. 316. ' 

9 See NV, pp. 150 ff. 

10 See NB, 1.2.2. 

11 See NV, pp. 161-162. 

12 Kimarrham tarhi prayogah ? yady etani chala-jati-nigrahasthanani 
sadhanopalambhayor na sadhanam arigam va kiraartham etesam upa- 
padanam iti ? sadhanavighatartham—sadhanam vihanisyannty anaya 
dhiya’pahrrah pravartate. yatra caitani cha!a-jati-nigrahasthanani prayuj- 
yante na sa vadah. na pi?nar etad abhidhiyate chala-jati-nigraha- 
sthanani sadhanam angani veti, sadhu-sadhanopadane ca parenakulita- 
buddbib chaladini prayunkte kadacic chaladibhir akulTkrtasya parajayo’- 
pi syat. Napunar etani tattva-bubhutsuna vaktavyani, kim tu vijigisuneti. 
—NV, pp. 162. 

13 Na hi sahasrenapy andhaib pataccarebhyo grham raksyate ity arthab. 
evam aksipte parsvasthah prcchati kimartham tarhiti. siddhantina 
uttaram sadhaneti. vade tavad )ady api na sadhana-vighatasamarthani 
tathapi tesam tattvam avidvan ebhir asya sadhanam vihanisyamity 
anaya buddhya’pabrto vyamohitah, tasraad Vade bbramenopadanam 
csam ity arthah. yatra tv esam tattvam vidvan pravartate na sa Vadah, 

kirii tu jalpab vitanda vety aha.tad anena prakarena tattva- 

samraksanarthatvat jalpe sadacaro na ca sastrakaranam chaladi-vyut- 
padanam asadrsarh, na ca ghaia-patadyabhidhana-prasangah, vag~yuddhe 
tesam aprasangad iti—NVTT, pp 328-329. 

14 Bhasyam idanim katharii ? Na. sutrap^thanukramajfiapanarthatvad 
bhasyasya—etasmin sutre yad upapannam laksanatvena tad atidisyate iti— 
NV, p. 161. Yad upapaonam—Uktamatram ity arthab.—NVTT, p. 328. 
See NV, 160-161. This is a good example of pariskara or clarification 
done by later commentators. 

15 So’yam paksa-pratipaksa-parigrahas chala-jati-nigrahasthana-prayoga- 
prayogabhyam bhidyamano vado jalpo vitanda ca bhavati—NV, p. 162. 

16 Parvavadipaksapeksaya prativadinah atmlya eva paksah pratipaksah— 
NVTT, p. 329; pratipakso dvitlyapaksah—Visvanatha’s vrtti on NS 1.2.3. 

17 Yad vai khalu tat parapratisedha-laksanarh vakyam sa vaitandikasya 
paksah, na tv asau sadhyam kamcid artham pratijfiaya sthapayatiti. 

•Tasmad yathanyasam evastv iti—NB, 1.2.3. 
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18 Vaifagdiko’pi hi vad? parisesyan matpaksah setsyatiti buddhya sva- 
paksam astbapayan parapaksa-sthapanam ahanti, tasmat parapaksaprati- 
sedha-Iaksanam vakyam asya paksah parapaksanisedhena parisesyat paksa- 
siddhihetutvad upacaritah. tasmad asti vaitandikasya pakso na tu para- 
paksa-pratisedhad anya sthapana, tenasya pakso’sti nasti tu paksa- 
sthapana, tad idam uktam na kamcid artham pratijfiiaya sthapayatiti 
paksatvam tu tadyogyatamatrena, na tu sthapyamanatayeti.—NVTT, 
pp. 329-330. 

19 A pare tu bruvate dusanamatram vitandeti—dusanamatram iti matrasabda- 
prayogad vaitandikasya pakso’pi nastiti. ay uktam cai tat caturvargasya- 
bhvupagamat; dusanam abhupagacchan dasyam abhyupaiti ayathartha- 
vabodham pratipadyate pratipadayitaram pratipattaram ca, dusana- 
matrabhyupagame sati sarvam etan na syat dusanamatrabhyupagamac 
chesam arthato’vagamyate iti vitanda vitandeti vaktavyam—yaya vitand- 
yate sa vitandety anugatarthaya samjnayaiva parapratipatti—vighatah 
kriyate iti—NV, p. 163, See also NVTT, p. 330. 

20 See NB. 1.1.1; also NV, p. 14. 

21 See Khandana-khanda-khadya (beginning), and pp. 138-140. Nagarjuna’s 
Vigrahavyavartani■ ( purvapaksa); and CandrakTrti’s Vrtti on the Madhya - 
mika-karikd. , pp. 34,55ff. 

22 Kecit tu vitandayam api vitaraga-vijigisubhedad bhedam ahuh.—NP, p. 166. 

23 Paratah prajfiam upaditsamanas tattvabubhutsa-prakasanena svapaksam 
anavasthapayan svadarsanarh parisodhayed iti. anyonyapratyamkani ca 
pravadukanam darsanani—NB. 4.2.49. 

24 Vigrhyeti vijigisayana tattva-bubhutsayeti. tad etad vidyapalanartham na 
labha-puja-khyatyartham iti—NB. 4.2.51. Yas tu svadarsana-vilasita- 
mithyajfianavalepa-durvidagdhataya sadvidya-vairagyad va labha-paja- 
kh\atyarthitaya kuhetubhir isvaranam janadharanam paralokadi-dusana- 
pravrttas tarii prativadi samicma-dusanam apratibhaya’pasyan jalpa- 
vitande avatarya vigrhya jalpa-vitandabhyam tattva-kathanam karoti 
vidya-paripalanaya. ma bhud isvaranam mati-vibhramena taccaritam 
anuvartininam prajanam dbarma-viplava iti. idam api prayojanam 
jalpa-vitandayoh. na tu labhakhyatyadi drstam. na hi parahita-pravrttab 
parama-karu^iko munir drstarthaiii parapamsulopayam upadisati iti.— 
NVTT, pp. 668-669. 

25 Asadhanangavacanam adosodbhavanam dvayoh. 
nigrahasthanam anyat tu na yuktam iti nesyate.—VN, 1. 

26 Chala-vyavahgro’pi vijigisunam vada iti cet. na. durjanavipratipattya- 
dhikare satam sastrapravrtteh. na hi paranugrahapravrtta mitbya- 
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pralaparambhat sotkarsa-parapamsanadin asadvyavaharan upadisanti. na 
ca paravipamsanena labha-satkara-slokoparjanaiii satam acarah. na’pi 
tathapravrttebhyah svahastadanena praninam upatapanam satsammata- 
flam sastrakara-sabhasadam yuktam. na ca nyaya-sastrani sadbhir 
labhadyuparjanaya praniyante. tasman na yoga-vihitah kascid vijigisu- 
yado nama. paranugraha-pravrttas tu santo vipratipannarh pratipadayanto 
nyayam amisareyuh satsadhanabhidbanena bhatadosodbhavanena va. 
saksi-pratyaksam tasyaivanuprabodhaya tad eva nyayanusaranarh satam 
vadah. uktanyaye tattvarthi cet pratipadyeta. tadapratipattav apy anyo na 
pratipadyeteti. tattva-r^ksanartham sadbhir. upahartavyam eva chaladi 
vijigisubhir iti cet, nakba-capeta-sastrapraharadipanadibbir apiti vak- 
tavyam. tasman na jyayan ayam tattvaraksanopayab. Sadhana-prakhya- 
panam satam tattvaraksanopayah sadhanabhasa-dusanarh ca tadabhave 
mitbvapralapad atra paropatapavidbane’pi tattvapratisthapanat anyathapi 
nyayopavarnane vidvat-pratisthanat. tasmat paranugrahaya tattvakhya- 
panam vadino vijayo, bbutadosadarsanena mithya-pratipattinivartanam 

pratipadinab—VN, p. 71. 

27 Samartha-vacanarii jalpam caturafjgam vidur budhah. 
paksa-nirnaya-paryantam phalam marga-prabhavana. 

vadinah tattva-pratipadana.samarthyam antarena yathuvonmargasodha- 
nena marga-prabhavana na sarnbhavati evam parisad-balasya yatharham 
satyadosa-nivedana-samarthye’sati. svayam evoddhrtya nyayavadinam 
api vyapara-vyaharabbyarh pratiksipatam darsanat svayam auddhatya 
pracchadanartham cbala-jati-nigrabasthananarh bhedo laksanam ca 
neha pratanyate taih sadhanopalambho jalpa iti kaiscil laksanat tatas 
caturanga eva jalpah vacanasyapi sankaryam tadanyatara-tattvetara 
nirnayavasanam eva, na punah vaktrabhipraya-sacanam. sgdhana- 
dusana-tadabhasa-vyavasthayah vastu-tattva-pratibandbat, vaktrabhipraya- 
sacanabhidhanasya sarvatravisesat—SV with vrtti , V. 2. 

28 Pratyanika-vyavaccheda-prakarenaiva siddhaye, 
vacanam Sadhanadmam vadah so’yam jigisat'oh. 
astam tavad alabhadir ayam eva hi nigrahah, 
nyayena vijigisunam svabhiprayanivartanam. 
tadabhaso vitandadir abbyupetavyavasthiteh, 
tadatmotkarsanayaiva vacovrttir anekadha. 

Ny. V, II. 382-384. 

See TSIv, pp. 278-279; and Tasmaj jalpa^vitanda-nirakaranena 
vada evaikah katha-pratharh labhate iti sthitam —Svopajha vrtti on PM. 

II. 1. 30. 

29 Ayam eva vidheyas tat tattvajnena tapasvina, 
desadyapeksaya’ nyo pi vijfiaya guru-laghavam. 

Vada*dvatrimsika , VIIf. 6, of Yasovijaya. 
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30 Prarambhakas catra jigisuh tattva-nirninisus ca. svlkrtadharma-vyava- 
sthapanartharfi sadhana-dusanabhyam parairi parajetum icchur jigisuh. 
tathaiva tattvam pratisthapayisus tattvanirninisuh. ayam ca dvedha 
svatmani paratra ca. adyab sisyadib dvitiyo gurvadih. ayarh dvividhab 
ksayopasamikajfianasalt kevali ca. etena pratyarambhako’pi vyakhyatah. 
—PNTL, 8.2.9. Prarambhaka=zproponQnt ; pratyarambhaka- opponent. 

31 Svapaksa^siddhaye Vadiaah sadhanam tat-pratisedhaya prativadino 
dosanam prativadino’pi svapaksasiddhaye Sadhanam tat-pratisedhaya 
vadino dosanam. tad evam vadinah sadhana-dosane prativadino’pi 
sadhana^dosane tayor vadi-prativadibhyam vadanam abhidhanarh vadab 
—PM. II. 1.30, Svopajna-vrtti. 

32 Tasya phalam aha tattva-sarnraksanartham, tattva-sabdena tattva- 
niscayah sadhujana-hrdaya-viparivarti grhyate tasya raksaparh 
durvidagdha-jana-janita-vikalpa-kalpanat iti—Ibid. 

33 See NV, pp. 529-530; NVIT, pp. 354, 672. 

34 Nanu chala-jati-prayogo’saduttaratvad vade na bhavati, jalpe tu tasyanu- 
jhanad asti vadajalpayor visesah. yad aha — 

dubsiksita-kutarkamsalesa-vacalitananah, 
sakyab kim anyatha.jeturh vitandatopa-panditah. 
gatanugatiko lokah kumargam tat-prataritah, 
ma gad iticchaladini praba karuniko munih. 
iti. naivam; asaduttaraih para-pratiksepasya karturh ayuktatvat; na hy 
anyayena jayarh yaso dhanam va mahatmanah samihante. atha prabala- 
prativadi-darsanat taj-jaye dharmadhvamsa-sariibhavanat pratibhaksa- 
yena samyag-uttarasyapratibhasad asaduttarair api parhsubhir ivavakirann*- 
ekanta-parajayad varam sandeha iti dhiya na dosam avahatiti cet, na, 
asyapavadikasya jatyuttara-prayogasya kathantara-samarthana-samarthya- 
bhavat. vada eva dravya-ksetra-kala-bhavanusarena yady asaduttaram 
kathamcana prayuftjita kim etavata kathantaram prasajyeta ? tasmaj 
jalpa-vitanda-nirakaranena vada evaikab katha-pratham labhate iti 
sthitam—PM, II. 1.30, Svopajnavrtti , p. 64. 

See also TSlv, pp. 278-80, PKM, pp. 645-648; NKC, pp. 338-339. 
Siddhi-viniscaya-tika , pp. 314 ff of Anantavirya. 

35 Jalpas tv eka katha na sambhavaty eva’samayiki, vitanda-dvaya- 
sariratvat. anyatha jalpa-dvayenapi kim ity eka katha na kalpyate; 
avocama ca jalpa-vicara-ppasfave vistarepaitad iti—KhKh, p. 140-141. 

36 Kecit tu vitandadvayarii eva vyatyastam jalpa iti vadanti tathapi 
tathaiva niyamat kathatraya-gananam nanupapannam—NP, p. 168. 

37 See NP, pp. 165-169. 



CHAPTER V 

TRICKY DEVICES OF DEBATE 

—Chala (Quibble), Jati (Sophistical refutation) 


Chala (quibble), according to the Nyaya-sutra, consists 
in opposing a proposition by assigning to if a meaning other 
than the one intended ( vaccina-vighato’rthavikalpopapattya 
chalam- NS 1.2.10). That is to say, a certain proposition, con¬ 
taining a word which has a wide range of meaning or which 
conveys more than one meaning, having been set forth, if 
opposition is offered to it by imposing upon it a meaning 
other than that intended by the speaker, that is an instance of 
chala or quibble. 1 

Chala is of three kinds—(a) vak-chala (verbal quibble). 
( b ) samanya-chala (generalising quibble), and (c) upacara-chala 
( figurative quibble ). 3 Of these, Verbal Quibble ( vak-chala ) 
consists in assuming a meaning other than that intended to 
be conveyed by the speaker, when the meaning intended is 
not definitely specified ( avisesabhihite’rthe vaktur abhiprayad 
arthantarakalpana vak-chalam- NS. 1.2.12). To take an example, 
when one says ‘Navakambalo’yam manavakah what the speaker 
means is, ‘ The young boy is one whose blanket is new ’ 
(navah kambalo yasya sa nava-kambalah). But the compound 
‘nava-kambalah' is ambiguous and conveys more than one 
meaning, and what the chalavadin (quibbler) does is to assign 
to the compound a meaning other than that intended by the 
speaker, viz. ‘The young boy is one who has nine blankets’ ( nava 
kambalah yasya sah). s Having thus thrust upon the man an 
idea that he did not intend-to convey, he proceeds-to oppose 
the proposition jby showing its absurdity—‘This boy has 
only one blanket, how could he have nine blankets? (eko'sya 
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kambalah kuto nava kambala hi). Thus this is chala urged on 
the occasion of the use of an ambiguous word; being based 
upon a word, it is called verbal quibble ( vak-chala ). 

This chala can be met with by saying that there are no 
special circumstances favouring the opponent’s interpretation 
also. Hence the opponent’s attack is a false and futile one. 
Further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in the conventional restriction 
of a certain word as. having a certain denotation; and this 
conventional restriction is found to be general in the case of 
general terms, and particular in the case of particular terms; 
and whenever these words are used they are used according to 
previous usage and never in a way in which they have never 
been used before; the use of a word again is only for the 
purpose of making it understood, and it is only when the 
meaning has been comprehended that there can follow any 
activity from the hearing of the words. At the time that the exact 
meaning of a word is fixed by convention for the first time, 
it is not said to pertain to any particular individual, the deno¬ 
tation fixed being entirely generic in character; and the word 
comes to be applied to particular individuals only through the 
force of such circumstances as the particular context in which 
the term is used, the particular person using it, the particular 
person to whom it is addressed and the time and place of the 
usage, and so on. For instance, when such expressions are 
used as ‘ Take the goat to the village’ ‘ Bring ghee ‘ Feed 
the brahmana every one of these words ‘ goat‘ ghee 
‘brahmana’ is a general or common term, and yet it is used in 
actual usage for particular individuals of the class denoted by 
the term; and for what particular individual it is used is 
determined by the concatenation of circumstances. The term 
is used for that particular individual (goat, for example) with 
which it is possible to [connect the particular activity ( of 
taking to the village, for instance), it being impossible to take 
all goats that are there in the world to the village, though 
goat is a general term for all goats. Similarly, here ‘ nava- 
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kcmbalah ’ is a general term arid as such it is used to be taken 
to apply to that to which it has the capability ( samarthya) 
to apply, under the circumstances; thus when it is used with 
reference to a person having one new blanket, it should be 
taken to mean one having a new blanket ’, and the possession 
of nine blankets being found impossible, the expression can¬ 
not signify ‘ one who has nine blackets And if a meaning be 
assigned to the opponent’s expression that it cannot possibly 
convey, the attack must be regarded as entirely futile and false. 4 

Uddyotakara says that the expression • This boy is 
nava-kambala ' is an example of an ambiguous or general 
sentence; the word ‘ asvah ' is an instance of an ambiguous 
or general word, which when taken as a noun denotes the 
horse, and when taken as a verb means ‘ You have become 
fat ’, asvah ’ being the First Preterite, second person singular 
form of dsvi. Uddyotakara further clarifies that the term ‘ artha’ 
(meaning) is used in the definition to preclude sabda (word) as 
chala always pertains to the meaning of the words and not to 
the words themselves. For instance, the chalavadin cannot say, 
“ The word that you are using is not ‘ navakamb ala' ”; but he 
can certainly impose a meaning not intended by the speaker. 

Uddyotakara suggests that the vak-chala should be 
answered in the following manner :—Whether the opposition is 
offered knowingly or unknowingly, in either case it is highly 
improper. If the chalavadin knows what the term < nava- 
kambala ’ means in a particular context and yet he urges that 
the boy is not nava-kambala, then he urges something irrele¬ 
vant, foreign to the subject and thus becomes subject to 
the ‘ check ’ arthantara (irrelevancy) because he apprehends 
one meaning and urges another. If on the other hand while 
opposing he does not know what the word actually means he 
becomes subject to the check ajnana (ignorance). 5 This mode 
of meeting a chala applies to all the three kinds. 

(a) Generalising Quibble (samdnya-chala) consists in the 

1-18 
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assumption of an absurd meaning, which is rendered possible 
by the use of a too generic term (sambhavato'rthasya’tisamanya- 
yogad asambhutarthakalpana samanyacchalam— NS. 1.2.13). 
To take an example, when one man says, “ Oh, this brahmana 
is endowed with learning and moral character”, and another 
replies, “ Learning and moral character are quite natural to a 
brahmana”, the latter assertion is objected to and opposed by 
assigning to the word ‘ brahmana ’ a meaning other than the 
one intended, as a matter of fact, a very absurd meaning. The 
opposition is in the form, “ If learning and moral character 
are natural to the brahmana, then these must be found in a 
vratya (brahmana who has not gone through the rites and 
ceremonies essential for all brahmanas ) also, as he too is a 
brahmana”. The chalavadin takes the term brahmana ’ in a 
too generic sense; that word is called too generic which while 
applying to what is spoken of also goes beyond it; for 
instance ‘ brahmana-hood ’ denoted by the term ‘brahmana' is 
sometimes found to be concomitant with learning and moral 
character and sometimes to go beyond it, that is to say, not 
to be concomitant with it. As the opposition offered is based 
upon the too generic character of the terms used, it has been 
called ‘ samanyacchald ,® 

This chala can be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker of the second sentence intends is not to give, a 
reason for what the previous speaker had said with regard 
to a particular brahmana being endowed with learning and 
moral character, but only to make a reference to what was 
stated in the previous sentence, by way of mere praise of the 
particular brahmana mentioned in it; so there is no scope for 
the assumption of an absurd meaning. For example, when we 
say, “Rice grows in this field” and another says, “Even seeds 
have not to be sown in this field”, this is not meant to deny 
seeds as the cause of rice (—only they are not to be mentioned as 
such); the intention is only to praise the fertility of the soil of 
the field. Similarly here by the statement, “Learning and moral 
character are only natural to the brahmana”, what is meant 
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is that the particular brahmana possesses learning and moral 
character and not that be possesses them because he is a 
brahmana. The statement is only a reference to a particular 
object, which it is meant to eulogise. The meaning is that it 
is because the man is a brahmana that the causes bringing 
about learning and moral character have become effective. 
Thus when the man praises the particular object he does not 
deny the operation of causes leading up to the result, viz. 
qualities that make the object worthy of praise. And so it 
is not right to offer opposition to the statement by assigning 
to it an impossible or absurd meaning. 7 The opposition is 
further subject to the two ‘ checks 9 arthantara and ajnana 
as explained above. 

(c) Figurative Quibble ( upacara-chala ) consists in the denial 
(on the basis of the primary denotation of words) of the 
existence of that which is described on the basis of the secon¬ 
dary or figurative meaning of words ( dharmavikalpa-nirdese’- 
rthasadbhava-pratisedha upacaracchalam —NS. 1.2.14). 8 A word 
has a two-fold meaning —the primary and the secondary; e.g. 
the word ‘platform’ primarily signifies a structure erected by 
bringing together pieces of wood; but when in the statement, 
‘The platforms are shouting’ ( Mancah krosanti ), this primary 
meaning is found to be incompatible due to the impossibility 
of the act of shouting belonging to the wooden structure, the 
word is applied figuratively to the persons seated on the 
structure, in whose case shouting is possible. This is how 
words are ordinarily used. Now if one were to object to the 
statement by assigning to it a meaning (-the primary one-) other 
than that which is intended (-viz. the secondary one-), it would 
be a case of Figurative Quibble ( upacara-chala ) which is so 
called as it pertains to the figurative or secondary meaning 
of words. 9 

This chala can be answered by saying that whenever a 
statement is made, one can agree with it or oppose it, concur 
with or oppose the use of words only in keeping with the 
meaning intended to be conveyed by the speaker making that 
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statement—according as he uses the words in their primary 
or secondary sense. It is not proper to impose one’s own 
interpretation on the original statement. Here the speaker uses 
the term ‘platforms’ in the secondary sense, and the opponent 
takes exception to it in view of the primary sense of the term. 
This is not the right mode of denial, but only an arbitrary 
one; in fact, it is no criticism at all. 10 Opposition on the 
basic of upacara-chala is subject to the ‘ check ’ arthantara 
or ajnana. 

Some are of the opinion that upacara-chala does not 
differ from vak-chala inasmuch as in both a different mean¬ 
ing from that intended by the speaker is assigned. * But the 
Nyaya-sutra says that this is not true as there is difference 
between the two; in vak-chala there is the assumption of a 
different meaning, whereas in upacara-chala, there is the total 
denial of the presence of the thing denoted. (Jddyotakara 
explains this by saying that in upacara-chala, what is denied 
is the existence of the thing denoted, e.g. there are no such 
things as shouting platforms; whereas in vak-chala x the pre¬ 
sence of the thing itself is admitted, the possession by the 
boy of the blanket being accepted, and what is denied is 
only the blankets' property of numerousness. Thus in one 
case the thing is denied, while in the other the property is 
denied. Udayana rightly remarks that this is not true, because 
the shouting is as much a property of the platform as the 
numerousness is of blankets. Earlier Vacaspati tried to save 
Uddyotakara's position by saying:—“In the sentence ‘the plat¬ 
forms are shouting’, the shouting is predicated of the platforms, 
so the shouting is the predominant factor and platform the 
subordinate one; and that is why the secondary figurative 
usage applies to platform and not to shouting; hence when 
the chalvavadin offers his opposition in the words, ‘the plat¬ 
forms certainly do not shout’, what is denied is the shouting 
which is the predominant factor. This is what is meant by 

* The Car aka Samhita and the Upayahrdaya (p. 15) regard vak-chaia and 
upacara-chala as one, or as different sub-varieties of one. 
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the Varttika saying that the thing itself is denied. On the 
other hand, in the case of the statement ‘This boy is nava- 
kambala ‘ nava-kambala ’ is predicated of the boy and what 
the chala-vadin denies is not the entire ‘ nava-kambala * but 
only the qualifying part of it, viz. ‘nava’. Thus, in the former 
case the entire predicate, and in the latter only a part of it 
is denied. This is the difference between upacara-chala and 
vak-chala, which is not negligible. 11 We can differentiate 
between them by saying that vak-chala is based on sabda- 
slesa or pun on words, and upacara-chala on the primary 
(abhidha ) and the secondary meaning ( laksana ) of words. If 
vak-chala and upacara-chala be regarded as non-different, 
argues the Nyaya-sutra, on the ground of some kind of simi¬ 
larity then one may as well accept only one kind of chala, 
because all types of chala have this in common that in them 
a proposition is opposed by assigning to it a meaning other 
than the one intended by the person setting forth the 
proposition. 19 

AmoDg the Buddhist works on logic, we find the Upaya- 
hrdaya (pp. 14-16), giving a two-fold classification of chala 
into vak-chala and samanya-chala, upacara-chala being 
included in vak-chala. * Dharmakirti. does not approve of the 
employment of chala in serious debates meant for investiga¬ 
tion into truth or the true nature of a thing. ( Na hi tattva- 
cintayam kascic chalavyavaharah —VN, p. 70). The Jaina 
logicians also recognise the same three varieties of chala as the 
Naiyayikas do, though they do not approve of their use by 
persons who rely on the sources of true knowledge ( chalani 
tu bala-kridaprayatii na pramanikanam avalambayitum ucitani — 
Nyayakumudacandra, p. 339). flemacandra says that cases of 
chala can be subsumed under jati, as they lack the character 
of a sound answer ( chalam api ca samyag-uttaratvabhdvdj 
jatyuttaram eva —PM, Svopajna-vrlti, II 1.29, p. 62). Chala, 

* The Upayahrdaya (p. 14) mentions vak-chala and samanya-chala along- 
with samsaya-sama , kalatita , prakarana-sama , varnya-sama , savyabhicara 
and viruddha, as different kinds of hetvabhasas (fallacies of reasoning). 
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like jati, cannot bring about the defeat of the other party as 
it is not a sound answer. 13 

Sankara Misra (16th cent.), a later logician of the Brah- 
manical tradition, has given a detailed exposition of chala in 
his Vadivinoda (pp. 20-21). He recognises the same three 
varieties of chala — vak-chala, samanya-chala and upacara-chala. 
He further regards vak-chala, as three-fold according as it 
pertains to a thing ( dharmin ) or to its quality or epithet 
(dharma) or to both, each of these being again three-fold 
according as the chala pertains to the thesis ( pratijna), reason 
(hetu) or illustration ( drsianta). Chala in illustration is three-fold 
according as the illustration is lacking in the probandum or 
the probans or both,—the illustrations respectively being 
‘Tarakah asmadadidvara sada gagane caratvat patahgavai ’, 

‘stars are. * because they are always moving in the sky, 

like the patahga’ (=sun, but taken to mean glow-worm); ‘ Ghato 
dravyam savayavatvat ambaravat’, ‘ Jar is a substance because 
it is constituted of parts like ambara’ ( = garment, but taken 
to mean sky which is devoid of parts and hence devoid of the 
probans); ‘ Ayam pasur visanitvcit govat \ 1 This is an animal 
because it has horns, like go’ (cattle, but taken to mean speech 
which neither is an animal nor has horns). The case of lack of both 
probans and probandum is also a case of lack of either probans 
or probandum, yet it is mentioned as a separate variety to show 
that opposition based on this would be very weak and ineffective. 

Samanya-chala is two-fold according as it pertains to word 
or sentence and each of these is again six-fold according as 
possibility is looked upon as a rule, rule as possibility, subject 
as predicate, predicate as subject, epithet ( visesana ) as the thing 
(visesya ), or one epithet as another. We may now illustrate 
these : “ If one says, ‘ He is quite likely to possess learning, 
because he is a brahmana and another opposes him by saying 
brahmanahood is not nesessarily concomitant with possession 
of learning as we do not find ‘ possession of learning ’ in the 
case of a vratya who is brahmana’, it is a case of samanya-chala. 


* The meaning is not clear. There seems to be some misprinc here. 
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in which where one person intends to talk of possibility the other 
imposes the sense of necessity. If one says, ‘Whatever, is smoky, 
is (also) fiery’, and another opposes him by saying, “ Fire may 
possibly be present in what has smoke, but on the strength of this 
only one cannot prove fire from the presence of smoke”, it is 
a case of samanya-chala,. in which when the speaker intends 
to speak of necessary connection, the opponent imposes the 
idea of possibility. If one says, “ Word is non-eternal ” (where 
non-eternality is predicated of word), and another objects, 
“ All non-eternal things are not word”, he makes the subject 
the predicate. If one says “ What is non-eternal is an effect, 
because of non-eternality”, and another urges “What is an effect 
is non-eternal, so the probans is not distinct from the proban- 
dum ”, it is an instance of samanya-chala, where the predicate 
is made the subject. If one says, “ Dvija-sata (a century of 
the twice-born) has been fed ”, and another opposes by say¬ 
ing, “Century is insentient, so it cannot possibly be fed”, here 
what is intended to be an epithet is looked upon as the 
substantive and the meaning taken exception to. If one says. 

* Satam dvijatayah bhojiiah ’, * A hundred twice-born were fed ’ 
and another objects to this by imposing on the expression 
the meaning ‘ Twice-born were fed a hundred times ’, it is a 
case in which one epithet is looked upon as another. There 
can be a seventh type when the substantive is looked upon 
as another epithet; e.g. when the opponent urges : ‘ Sanaka and 
the like are those that have been fed and not the twice-born ’ 
(. Sanakadayo bhojita na dvijatayah), but this is included in the 
type in which the epithet is looked upon as a substantive. 

Sankara Misra says that the figurative or secondary 
meaning which has become very common is as good as the 
primary meaning, and so has a rightful place in debates, thus 
opposition based on upacara-chala is not proper ( kathayarh 
laksanayah katham prayoga iti cet, na laukika-laksanaya 
mukhya-tulyatvdt. VV. p. 21 ). Upacara-chala is nine-fold 
according as it pertains to pratijna, hetu and drstanta and in 
each of these to the substantive or the epithet or both. 
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As Sankara Misra has shown, opposition on the basis of 
chala can be easily met and shown to be wrong. Thus it 
could be subject to the ‘ check ’ niranuyojydnuyoga ( finding 
fault with what is faultless). 14 Jayatirtha ( 13th cent. ) of the 
school of Madhva also regards chala as included in niranu¬ 
yojydnuyoga, and as he has reduced (—as we shall see later—) 
the nigrahasthanas to six only, he regards chala as a case 
of asahgati (inconsistency). 15 Jayatirtha has rightly stressed 
that many jatis are only examples of chala where a different 
meaning than that intended by the vadin ( debater ) is 
imposed on him (see PP. p. 73 ). 

The examples of chala as they stand are so trivial that 
it is difficult to imagine that arguments and counter argu¬ 
ments could have been based upon them. It is however likely 
that in the course of se.-ious discussions, words (like sat, 
jnana) even if they do not change their meaning at least change 
their implications as it happens in the case of writings of even 
eminent philosophers. This would result in different kinds of 
incongruities and bewilderment. As it would be difficult to 
illustrate such involved and complicated processes, the early 
logicians chose examples which could easily illustrate the 
point. The logical significance of treating chala lies in the 
warning regarding such change of meaning and implications 
in a debate or discussion. The shades of words are very 
often seen to change in the course of the same debate or 
dialectical exposition. 

Jdti —Sophistical refutation or futile rejoinder (jdti) is 
that objection which is put forth on the basis of mere simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity (lit. possession of the same or con¬ 
trary attributes) (Sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam pratyavasthanam 
jatih. —NS. 1.2.18). Jdti in the Indian darsanas refers to 
the generality in things. It can be determined by similarity 
and dissimilarity or possession of the same or contrary pro¬ 
perties ( sadharmya-vaidharmya ). In jdti , an argument is 
opposed primarily on the basis of sadharmya, and vaidharmya, 
as is clear from its definition, and the term is extended to 
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other cases of sophistical refutation also. We may guess that 
the term jati came into vogue for this reason. The derivation 
given by Vatsyayana, viz. * prayukte hi hetau yah prasahgo 
jayate sa jatih. (NB. 1.2.18 )—‘ When a certain reasoning has 
been put forward, the objection to it that takes birth t jayate) 
is called jati ’—does not seem to be connected with the 
original meaning of the word jati viz. generality. 

Vatsyayana says that the objection is in the form of 
opposition, condemnation, denial, on the basis of sadharmya 
and vaidharmya. That is to say, when the probans (hetu) put 
forward by the first party is one that is intended to prove 
the conclusion through its sadharmya with the example and 
an objection is raised on the basis of its vaidharmya from 
that example, or when the probans put forward is intended 
to prove the conclusion through its vaidharmya from the 
example and an objection is raised on the basis of its sadhar* 
mya with it, we have what is called jati, because it is born 
as an opponent to the original reasoning. 10 In view of the 
real nature of several types of jilt is which are not urged on 
the basis of sadharmya with or vaidharmya from any drstanta, 
(example) at all, the Varttika clarifies that when the Bhasya 
speaks of sadharmya with and vaidharmya from the drstanta, 
it is only" by way of an illustration; there are several jatis that 
are urged on the basis of sadharmya with and vaidharmya 
from other things also. Hence the sutra NS. 1.2.18 should be 
taken as it stands so that the definition provided by it could 
be applicable to all cases of jati. 1 ' 1 

However, it should be noted that in several other cases 
taken as jati, sadharmya and vaidharmya do not enter at all. 
So Uddyotakara has to define jati as reasoning set up 
in refutation of the proof advanced in support of a pro¬ 
position, which is, as a matter of fact, incapable of refuting 
the latter (tatra jatir nama sthapanahetau prayukte yah prati - 
rodhasamartho hetuh. —NV. 5.1.1.). Visvanatha in his Nyaya- 
sutra-vrtti clarifying the whole issue says that what is meant 
1-19 
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by jati being urged on the basis of sadharmya and vaidharmya 
only is that it overlooks or forgets the principle of vyapti 
or invariable concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum. As said above, sadharmya and vaidharmya do 
not figure in all cases of jati; so it can be said that jati is a 
rejoinder without any relevance to vyapti between the probans 
and the probandum. It can be said to be an inefficacious 
(dusanasamartha ) rejoinder other than chala, etc., or 
a rejoinder which is self-stultifying or self-demolishing 
(svavyaghcitaka). Later logicians define jati as ‘ asad-uttaram' 

(wrong answer \ that is to say, an answer which is either 
incapable of refuting the opposite view, or which is vitiated 
by self-contradiction. 18 

Twenty-four types of jatis are defined and illustrated 
in the Nyaya-sutra, V. 1 : (1) Sadharmya-sama (Parity per 
similarity), (2) Vaidharmya-sama (Parity per dissimilarity), 
(3) Utkarsa-sama, (Parity per augmentation), (4) Apakarsa- 
sama ( Parity per subtraction), (5) Varnya-sama ( Parity per 
uncertainty), (6) Avartiya-sama ( Parity per certainty), 

(7 ) Vikalpa-sama (Parity per shuffling). (8) Sadhya-sama (Parity 
per probandum ), (9) Prapti-sama ( Parity per convergence ), 
(10 ) Aprapti-sama (Parity per non-convergence), (11) Prasahga- 
sama (Parity per continued question), (12) Pratidrstanta-sama 
(Parity per counter-instance), (13) Anutpatti-sama ( Parity per 
non-generation ), (14) Samsaya-sama ( Parity per doubt), 
(15) Prakarana-sama (Parity per vacillation), (16) Ahetusama 
(Parity per non-probativeness), (17) Arthapatti- sama (Parity 
per implication), (18) Avisesa-sama (Parity per non-difference), 
(19) Upapatti-sama (Parity per evidence), (20) Upalabdhi-sama 
(Parity per apprehension), (21) Anupalabdhi-sama (Parity per 
non-apprehension, (22) Anitya-sama (Parity per non-eternality), 
(23) Nitya-sama ( Parity per eternality), (24) Karya-sama 

(Parity per effect). 

The ‘ sama ’ at the end of each name signifies likeness 
which consists in the fact that there is no special reason 
why the original reasoning or demonstration ( sthapana-hetu) 
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should be regarded as stronger by way of proof than the 
reasoning urged in confutation or the jati. 19 Uddyotakara says 
•sama’ (or likeness) consists in the propounding of an argument 
for the purpose of counter-poising the original argument, and 
what is meant by the names of the different types of jot is is 
counter-poising done on the basis of sadharmya, vaidharmya 
and so on; the counter-poising may or may not be actually 
accomplished, but the man who puts forward the jati does so 
with the intention of counter-poising whether he succeeds or 
not. Or 'sama’ may indicate the absence of any specific quality 
which would lead one to prefer the original argument as 
against the counter-argument put forward in the jati, the sense 
of the jati being, “You do n >t indicate any particular reason 
or factor in support of your view as against mine”. The idea 
of the person who puts forth the jati {jativadin) is, “My 
reasoning is exactly like yours”. But by ‘sama’ it is not meant 
that there is equality between the propounder of the original 
argument and that of the jati, because the jati being always 
a wrong answer, the jativadin must be one whose view is 
wrong; whereas the original argument of the vadin (propone, t) 
may be right or wrong. 80 

Udayanacarya in his Bodha-siddhi (also called Nyaya- 
parisisia) mentions the explanations of the term 'sama’ that 
were known to him— (i) That of the Varttika, that jati is 
put forward for the purpose of counter-poising, or neutra¬ 
lising the force of the original reasoning; (ii) that of the 
Nyaya-bhasya\ (Hi) others explain it thus : The ‘ jativadin’ is 
* sama ’ i.e. not superior to i e. inferior to * the vadin who put 
forward the original argument, and this epithet of the jati- 
vadin is transferred to his argument; (z'v) the samatva of the 
jati lies in the fact that while demolishing the reasoning of 
the vadin, it demolishes itself also. Udayana himself accepts 
this l ast explanatio n. 31 

* Sama=sadhnrona=very ordinary, very poor—“sima-padarh loke'pakrsta- 
vncy a pi drstam, yatha sndharanam adya dinam iti; sadhnrana-padam ca 
sama-parynyataya sthitam iti tasyapakarse prayoga ityctrthah." —Vardha- 
mana’s Prakasa on Udayana’s Bodhasiddhi ( pp. 5-6). 
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We may now briefly expound and illustrate the different 
kinds of jatis. The Nyaya-sutra 5.1.2 defines the first two 
types thus—the original argument having been propounded on 
the basis of sadharmya and vaidharmya (possession of the same 
or contrary properties), if the opponent seeks to prove the 
contrary of its conclusion also on the basis of sadharmya and 
vaidharmya , we have instances of Sadharmya-sama (Parity per 
similarity) and Vaidharmya-sama (Parity per dissimilarity) 
( Scidharmya-vaidharmyabhyam upasarhhare taddharma viparyayo- 
papatteh sadharmya-vaidharmyasamau. —NS. 5.1.2). 

(a) When the original argument is advanced on the 
basis of sadharmya , if the opposition to it seeking to establish 
the contrary of its conclusion, is also set up on the basis of 
sadharmya, and this opposition is claimed to be an equal of the 
original argument, it is a case of sadharmya-sama . For instance, 
the original argument is— 

Anityah sabdah utpattidharmakatvad, yad utpatti-dharmakam 
tad anityam dr Siam yatha ghatah, tat ha cay am, t as mat tatha. 

(Word is non-eternal, because it has the character of being 
produced; things which have the character of being produced 
are seen to be non-eternal, e.g. the jar; word is such; i.e., it has 
the character of being produced; therefore, it is non-eternal). 

The rejoinder to this is—‘ sabdah nityah amurtatvat akasavat\ 
[Word is eternal, because like akasa (ether) it is incorporeal.]- 
The stand of the opponent is that there is no special reason 
why on the ground of its sadharmya with the drstanta of non¬ 
eternal substances sabda should be regarded as non-eternal, and 
it should not be regarded as eternal on the ground of it& 
sadharmya with the drstanta ofEternal substances. 

Here the argument and the counter-argument are both on 
the basis of sadharmya (sameness of properties) That is the 
sadharmya part of the definition of jati. Its asaduttaratva , its 
being a wrong rejoinder, can be seen from within the frame¬ 
work of the Nyaya philosophy as follows : All incorporeal 
subs'ances are not eternal, (eg buddhi, intellect) as would be 
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implied it the jativadin's argument. As a matter of fact, the 
jati neglects or overlooks the principle of vyapti ( invariable 
concomitance), its proposition is argued on the basis of 
s adharmya alone without any reference to vyapti. 

The Nyaya-sutra 5.13. has suggested how jatis are to be 
met. A proposition can be established in the same manner 
as the fact of a certain animal being a ‘go’ (cow or bull) is 
established by the presence in it of the class-character 'gotva, 
and not by the presence in it of such properties as white 
colour and the like which may or may not be present in cattle 
and which can be found in other entities also. ( Gotvad go- 
siddhivat tat-siddhih. —NS. 5.1.3.). If the vadin tries to 
establish his proposition by means of mere sadharmya and 
vaidharmya, then there would certainly be the uncertainty 
or inconclusiveness urged in the jati. But there can be no such ' 
uncertainty when the conclusion is based upon a particular 
property (e.g. character of being produced) which is invariably 
concomitant with what is to be proved (e.g non-eternality). 
Thus the original argument is based on vyapti, and so is sound, 
whereas the jati is not. Therefore, it is not true to say that 
there is no special reason why the original argument should be 
regarded as more valid than the argument, pitted against it. 

We may note here that Vatsyayana has given the following 
instance of sadharmya-sama wherein the argument and the 
counter-argument are both based on sadharmya : 

Argument : 

Kriyavan atma dravyasya kriyahetuguna-yogat. dravyam lostah 
kriyahetugunayuktah kriyavan , tatha ca’tma, tasmdt kriyavan. 

(Soul must be active, because a substance, endowed with 
qualities conducive to activity, is active; the clod of-earth 
which is a substance is endowed with qualities conducive 
to activity and is found to be active; the soul also is such; 
therefore, the soul must be active). -- 

Cojinter-argument : 

Niskriya atma vibhuno dravyasya niskriyatvat ;. vibhu cakasam 
niskriyam ca, tatha catma, tasman niskriyah. 
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(The soul must be inactive because every all-pervading 
substance is inactive; akasa, which is an all-pervading 
substance is inactive; the soul also is such; therefore, the soul 
must be inactive). 

The jati-vadin’s contention is that there is no special 
reason why on the ground of its sadharmya with active 
substances, the soul should be regarded as active and it should 
not be regarded as inactive on the ground of its sadharmya with 
inactive substances. 

The later commentators and logicians dropped this 
illustration, because as a matter of fact the content of this 
jciti is true (as all vibhu or all-pervading things are devoid of 
activity), whereas the original argument does not constitute 
a sound proof, [t is only the verbal expression of the jati, 
which bases the reasoning on sadharmya alone without 
reference to vydpti, that is defective. 32 Therefore Udayana says : 
Each of these two jatis, viz. sadharmya-sama and vaidharmya- 
sama is three-fold—(/) Bearing upon a true subject ( sad-visaya ), 
i. e- refuting an argument whose content is right, as for 
example, the illustration given by the Varttika, word being 
really non-eternal (according to the Naiyayika). (ii> Bearing 
upon an untrue subject, i.e. refuting an argument whose content 
is not true—The argument being advanced in the form, ‘Word' 
(sabda) must be eternal, because it is intangible ( sparsa-sunya ), 
like akasa ’, the counter-argument is set up against it— 
Word being cognisable (prameya ) and as such similar to 
non-eternal things, should be regarded as non-eternal 
(Hi) Wrongly expressed ( asaduktika ) - the examples cited in 
the Bhdsya belong to this type, as their content is true, 
the verbal expression of it alone being wrong. A rejoinder 
though quite right in content, if it is set forth in a wrong 
form, becomes a jati (wrong or futile rejoinder) 33 
We may now return to our exposition. 

(b) The original argument is : Sabdah anityah utpatti- 
dharmakatvat; yan na anityam na tat utpatti-dharmakam, 
yatha akasam (Word is non-eternal, because it has the 
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character of being produced; what is not non-eternal has not 
the character of being produced, e g. akasa. 

The counter-argument to this is: Sabdah nityah amurtatvat ,. 
akasavat. If word be regarded as non-eternal by reason of its 
vaidharmya from the eternal akasa, it should be regarded 
as eternal by reason of its sadharmya with the eternal akasa 
due to its incorporeality. Here the original 'proposition is 
based on vaidharmya and the opposition to it on sadharmya. 

These two are illustrations of sadharmya-sama. The argument 
about there being no special reason which makes the original 
argument more acceptable than the counter-argument, holds 
good in all cases of jati. 

'(c) Similarly, when the original argument is propounded 
on the basis of vaidharmya, and opposition is set up against 
it on the basis of vaidharmya contrary to the former, and 

(d) when the proposition is propounded on the basis of 
sadharmya and opposition is set up against it on the basis of 
vaidharmya contrary to the former, we have vaidharmya-sama 
(Parity per dissimilarity). 

These can be illustrated as follows : 

(c) Original argument—Word {sabda) must be non-eternal 
by reason of its vaidharmya from akasa> in the form of the 
character of being produced. 

Counter-argument—Word {sabda) should be regarded as 
eternal by reason of its vaidharmya from the jar, in the form 
of incorporeality ( amurtatva). 

(d) Original argument—Word must be non-eternal by 
reason of sadharmya with jar, as both have the character of 
being produced. 

Counter-argument—If by reason of its sadharmya with 
jar, word be regarded as non-eternal, then by reason of its 
vaidharmya from jar (in the shape of incorporeality) it should 
be regarded as eternal. 

It can be seen that in all these cases of sadharmya-sama 
and vaidharmya-sama, the jati tries to point out that there is no 
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special reason to prefer the conclusion of the original argu¬ 
ment as against that of the counter-argument. The jati 
thus bears the semblance of the urging of the fallacy of In¬ 
conclusiveness ianaikantika). But whether its content be true 
or false, it is wrongly expressed, so it can never serve to 
refute the original argument. 

Udayana and following him Sankara Misra hold that 
cases where proof based on one piamana is opposed by 
proof based on another pramana are also to be included in 
sadharmya-sama and vaidharmya-sama but in all cases of jati 
the second proof is based on erroneous knowledge.For instance, 
the, vadin says, ’This is white, because it is a conch, like 
other conches’. The prativadin opposes this by saying, “This 
is not white as it is apprehended as yellow by perception. 
If my proof based on perception is not taken as sublating 
the vadin’ s proof based on inference, then inference also 
cannot be taken as proving its thesis. There is no reason 
why one pramana should be discriminated against the 
other?” These two jatis are meant to impose the fallacy 
of counter-balanced reasoning (sama.balatvdbhidh.andt sarvatra 
sat-pratipaksatvam evaropyam.—W, p. 22 ); these jatis 
involve vyaghata ( contradiction ) like all other jatis; 
and they are lacking in the basis of vyapti (invariable 
concomitance) which is essential for all reasoning; they also 
employ the factors of sadharmya and vaidharmya which are not 
necessary in logical reasoning (see BS. pp. 12-13; VV. pp. 22 
-23). It may be noted here that Sankara Misra’s exposition 
is only a systematic summary of Udayana’s commentary in 
the Bodhasiddhi or Nyayaparisista. Udayana says that a jati 
is defective or faulty in two respects, viz. (a) all jatis have 
this in common that they involve so.ne sort of vyaghata 
self-contradiction); and ( b) individual jatis may be lacking 
in the essential, factors of reasoning, or may have super¬ 
fluous factors, or may not be pertaining to the subject under 
discussion. ( Dustatvamulam tu cintyate, dvividham ca tat, 
sadharatiam asadharanam ca. tatra prathamam ndmprakaro 
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vyaghato vaksyate. dvitiyam, yuktatigahanitvam, ayuktangadhika- 
tvam, avisayavrttitvam ca. —BS. pp. 13. See also PP. p. 60). 

Jayatirtha says that in exposing, e.g. sadharmya-sama or 
vaidharmya-sama, the deficiency in respect of vyapti should 
first be pointed out and not that it is a jati, because the 
vadin does not yet know that the prativadin does not recog¬ 
nise vyapti here, which fact is still in the mind of the prati- 
vadin. When the latter expressly states that vyanti is of no use 
since sadharmya and vaidharmya are the determining factors, 
then the vadin should say, “If this be so, your argument 
cannot prove anything as it is counterbalanced; a counter-view 
based on sadharmya or vaidharmya which has nothing to do 
with vyapti is possible in respect of your reasoning also, and 
so it would be contradicted. Your own line of argument 
demolishes what you have to say, this being a case of svanyaya- 
virodha (condemnation by one’s own logic or way of refuta¬ 
tion applying to one’s own view). 

(3) Utkarsa-sama (Parity per augmentation), (4) Apakarsa- 
sama (Parity per subtraction), (5) Varnya-sama (Parity per 
uncertainty), (6) Avarnya-sama (Parity per certainty), (7) Vikalpa- 
sama (Parity per shuffling) are based upon the difference in the 
properties of the subject * and the example; (8) Sadhya-sama 
(Parity per probandum ) is based upon the fact of both (sub¬ 
ject and example) being objects to be proved (by inference) 
(sadhya-drstantayor dharma-vikalpad ubhayasadhyatvac cotkarsa- 
pakarsa-varny-avarny-avikalpa-sadhya-samah. —NS. 5.1.4). 

‘Utkarsa’, says Uddyotakara, consists in imposing a pro¬ 
perty that does not exist, and ' apakarsa ’ in the taking away 
of the property that is present; ‘ varnya is that which has to 
be proved; and ' avarrtya ’ that which has not to be proved; 
vikalpa consists in a peculiarity. The opposition that urges 
these constitutes the fat is utkarsa-sama, etc. And when the 
counter argument shows that the character to be proved and that 
which has been put forward to proye it, stand on the same 
footing, it is a case of sadhya-sama (Parity per probandum). 34 

* Sadhya, says Visvanatha, stands here for paksa (subject). 

1-20 
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(3) When the opponent puts forward the contingency of 
an additional property of the drstanta (example) as subsisting 
in the paksa (subject) it is Utkarsa-sama. For instance : 

Argument—Word is non-eternal, because it has the 
character of being produced, like jar.’ 

Counter-argument— Yadi yatha ghatas tatha sabdas tadd 
ghato rupadiman sabdo’py evam prasaktah. 

(‘ If word is like the jar, then since jar has colour, word 
also should be regarded as having colour.’) If it does not have 
colour as jar has, it cannot also be non-eternal like the jar. 
This jati is intended to urge the fallacy , of contradictory 
Tsason(viruddha) proving the opposite of what is to be proved. 

(4) When the opponent urges the contingency of the 
absence of a certain property in the paksa on the analogy of 
the drstanta; it is Apakarsa-sama. 

Argument—as in 3. 

Counter-argument— Yadi yatha ghatas tatha sabdas tadd 
ghato asrautrah sabdo'py evam prasaktah. 

(' If word is like the jar, then since jar is inaudible, word 
also should be regarded as inaudible’). If it is not inaudible 
then it cannot also be a created thing ( krtaka ) like the jar. 

This jati is intended to urge the fallacy of asiddha (un¬ 
real reason ). Udayana seems to have widened the scope of 
apakarsa-sama by saying that it urges the absence of a certain 
property associated with the probans or the probandum in 
either the subject (paksa) or the example ( drstanta) on the 
ground of its absence in the other; e g. Word being brought 
about is colourless, so jar also should be colourless (which 
it is not). As even though produced word has no colour, so jar 
though produced may not have non-eternality, and'thus the 
drstanta of the original argument is devoid of the probandum 
(sadhya-vikala). Similarly, the jativadin may say that word though 
produced is found to be colourless, while the jar is not so; 
hence jar cannot have krtakatva (the character of being created). 
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and so the drstanta is devoid of the probans (sadhya-vikala). 
Urging the contingency of the absence of the probans or the 
probandum in the paksa on the ground of the absence of proper¬ 
ties connected with these, the jativadin may say, “As there is 
not the presence of utensils, etc. which are found in the kitchen 
along with fire and smoke, so these two are not present on 
the mountain”. When he urges the absence of the probandum 
in the paksa, he tries to impose the fallacy of contradiction 
or counter-balanced argument on the vadiri s reasoning; and 
when he urges the fallacy of absence of probans, he urges the 
fallacy of asiddha (unreal reason). Thus the jativadin tries to 
impose any one of the above mentioned four fallacies. 

After giving an exposition of Udayana’s view of apakarsa- 
sama, Jayatirtha says that this is not correct. If the absence 
of the probandum in the paksa and the drstanta be urged then 
this jati would not be different from sadharmya-sama and 
prakarana-sama. Therefore according to Jayatirtha, apakarsa- 
sama is the urging of the absence of the probans in the paksa 
without any relevance to vyapti (—as the Nyaya-sutra also 
defines it ) ( vyaptyanapeksaya pakse sadhanabhavasadhanam 
evapakarsasamah. —PP., p. 62). This jati can be answered by 
pointing out the absence of vyapti in the jativadin' s argument; 
as also contradiction with the pramana cognising the probans 
(which is urged by him to be absent). If he does not accept 
these and regards co-existence or association alone as probative, 
his own argument, viz. 

'Dhumavattvam asadhakam svarupasiddhatvat sabdanityatva- 
sadhaka-caksusatvavad (dhumavattva, ‘possession of smoke’ is 
non-probative as it is non-existent, like caksusatva, ‘being per¬ 
ceived by the eye ’ proving the non-eternality of word)—will 
stand condemned by his own logic (— svanyayavirodha) (See 
Janardana’s commentary on PP., p. 62). 

Udayana has raised an interesting point in connection 
with apakarsa-sama. How can one urge the absence of the 
probans which is actually seen ? This is true. Hence Sarikara- 
carya and others have illustrated this by urging the presence 
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of body or the absence of creatorship with reference to God. 
For instance, the original argument being “Earth, etc. must 
have a creator, because they are effects, like jar, etc.’’, the 
jalivadin says, “The effect is seen to be connected with a 
creator having a body; so earth also must have a creator 
with a body, otherwise he would not also be creator. ’’ 
That is to say, these arguments and counter-arguments are 
really employed in connection with subtle things. The Bhasya 
and Varttika have given the ordinary examples of word, 
mountain, etc. only to show the method of argument or refu¬ 
tation. We find that many of the illustrations of chalet , jati, 
etc , are very trivial and obvious and one at times finds hardly 
any thing in them. But they help us to detect flaws in 
serious long-drawn arguments where the debaters easily pass 
on from one shade of meaning of a word to another, or 
from one argument to another and so on. 

(5-6) Varnya means khyapanlya’, that which is yet to be 
known, hence uncertain, and avarnya (certain) is the reverse 
of it. These two properties ‘ uncertainty ’ and ‘ certainty ’ are 
attached respectively to the subject ( paksa) and the example 
(drstanta) because the presence of the probandum ( sddhya) in 
the example is known for certain, whereas its presence in the 
subject is doubtful or uncertain. When the opponent reverses 
these qualities by attributing uncertainty to the example 
and certainty to the subject, we have the jatis varnya-sama 
(Parity per uncertainty) and avarnya-sama (Parity per certainty). 
Varnya-sama by reducing the example to uncertainty makes it 
equal to the subject, and avarnya-sama by removing uncertainty 
from the subject makes it equal to the example. For instance : 

(5) Argument—as in (3). 

Counter argument—The fact of word being non-eternal 

being uncertain, that of the jar being non-eternal should 

also be uncertain (sabdo' varnya iti ghatopy evam ). 

(6) Argument—as in (3). 
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Counter-argument—That the jar is non-eternal is certain 

so the non-eternality of word also should be certain 

ighalo’ nitya iti avarnyah, sabdo'py evam). 

Visvanatha has very clearly brought out the point in 
these counter-arguments. Against any argument that the 
vadin may advance in support of his thesis, the prativadin 
will set up the following opposition : What can prove the 
proposition is only that property which as probans subsists 
in the paksa (subject) of the proposition; this probans must, 
in order to be effective, subsist in the example also; now 
the principal property that subsists in the paksa is the character 
of having the presence of the probandum doubtful, and this 
same character should be present in the example which is its 
equal; hence the example also should be one in which the 
presence of the probandum is doubtful. Similarly the follow¬ 
ing is the contention of avartiya-sama : The example must 
be one in which the presence of the probandum is known 
for certain; now the property in the example must also 
reside in the subject {paksa)', hence the subject also must be 
one in which the presence of the probandum is known for 
certain, and if the subject be such, then it loses the very 
character of ‘paksa’ in which the presence of the probandum 
must be necessarily doubtful. 

Varnya-sama urges that if the paksa and drstanta are 
equals then as smoke has not accomplished its objective with 
respect to the mountain, so it must be such in the kitchen also; 
that is to say, the kitchen has yet to be proved to be possessing 
the probandum fire, and thus the drstanta is sadhya-vikala ; 
if not, then it would have to be proved as possessing the 
probans, and the drstanta would be sadhana-vikala. Thus 
vartiyasama imposes the fallacy of sadhana-vikala or sadhya- 
vikala drstanta. It can be met by saying that by the mere 
presence of the probans, an entity can very well serve as an 
illustration and so it is not at all necessary to enter into an 
investigation of particular properties and if this were thought 
necessary then there would be the contingency of svanyaya- 
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virodha To wit: “This example cannot be a constituent of proof 
as it is devoid of the probandum like the recognised example” 
—to this argument of the jativadin, the vadin can say, “With 
regard to your drsianta also it can be said that it is devoid 
of the probandum”; hence there is svanyayavirodha. (See PP, 
p. 63 and Janardana’s commentary on it). Jayatlrtha explains 
svanyayavirodha , or being condemned by one’s logic as a 
flaw to be urged with reference to all jatis. * 

Avarnya-sama is intended to impose the fallacy of asiddha, 
whether it be of the type of svarupasiddhi, asrayasiddhi or 
vyapyatvasiddhi. If the paksa be possessed of a probans 
which has accomplished its objective, then there would not 
be any doubt about it and it would not be a paksa (—asraya- 
siddhi), and if it were not established as having the probandum 
then such a probans could not exist in it (— svarupasiddhi), or 
the invariable concomitance of the probans with the probandum 
could not be established, that is to say the probans could not 
be said to be the determinate concomitant of the probandum 
(— vyapyatvasiddhi). 2 5 

(7) The example being endowed with the property that 
constitutes the probans (proving the desired proposition), 
if the opponent attributing to it some other property urges 
on its basis a different property in the probandum, it is a 
case of Vikalpa-sama (Parity per shuffling). 26 For instance : 

Argument—As in (3h 

Counter-argument—“ Sound may be capable of being 
produced (like the jar), but sound is produced by disjunction 
(vibhaga ) while the jar is not produced by disjunction; hence 
the diversity between the two in the form of one being eternal 
and the other non-eternal, should be as possible as that in the 
form of one being produced by disjunction, while the other 
is rot produced by disjunction” (-saty etasmin utpattidharma- 
katve vibhagajah sabdo na vibhagajo ghaiah vibhagajd’ vibhagaja- 
vikalpavac ca nityanitya-vikalpa iti vikalpa-samah. —NV. p.,533). 

* This will not be repeated henceforth. 
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Vikalpa-sama is meant to urge the fallacy of anaikantika- 
tva (inconclusiveness). 

(8) That character is called ‘probandum’ upon which the 
whole force of the reason ( hetu ) and the other factors of 
reasoning is operative, and when such a character is attributed 
to the example it is a case of sadhya-sama (Parity per pro¬ 
bandum). 37 For instance : 

Argument—as in (3). 

Counter argument—If word is like jar, then jar is like 
word, and as word is to be proved non-eternal, so jar would 
also necessarily have to be proved to be non-eternal, otherwise 
it would not be like it. ( Yadi yatha ghatas tatha sabdah 
praptam tarhi yatha sabdas tatha ghata iti sabdas canityataya 
sadhya iti ghato’pi sadhya eva syad anyatha. hi na tena tulyo 
bhaved- NM, II, p. 177). 

Sadhyasama is meant to urge the fallacy of asiddhi 
in respect of asraya, svaruna and vyapti. 

The answer to the above six jatis is that inasmuch as 
the proof is secured on the basis of a particular sadharmya 
(between the subject and the example), there can be no 
denial of it on the basis of just any vaidharmya (kincit - 
sadharmyad upasamharasiddher vaidharmyad apratisedhah. 
—NS. 5.1.5). What is meant is that vyapti or invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum is the 
essential element in any sound reasoning, and when we have 
even one point of sadharmya (between subject and example) 
which is invariably concomitant with the probandum, that 
suffices to prove our conclusion. It is not possible for the 
subject and the example to have no vaidharmya at all, as 
that would mean their identity in all respects. What is 
necessary is that they should have sadharmya in respect of a 
certain property that is invariably concomitant with the 
probandum. This answer meets the objection put forth by all 
the six jatis described above. Moreover, as the ‘example’ 
becomes an ‘example’ due to the indication of the actual 
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presence in it of the probandum, it cannot be said to stand 
on the same footing as the subject in which the presence of 
the probandum is still to be proved, {sadhyatidesac ca 
drsiantopapatteh. —NS. 5.1.6). The example is one about which 
all men, ordinary as well as learned, are in agreement, so it 
could never be like the subject in which the subsistence of the 
probandum has yet to be established, whereas in the drsianta 
the probandum is known to be present. This is an answer to 
varttya-sama, avarnya-sama and sadhya-sama. 

(9—10) The cause (kararka or jndpaka, i.e. originating or 
cognising) could establish (bring about or make known) 
what is to be established either by uniting or by not uniting 
with it. If it unites with it then it becomes non-different from 

it; whereas if it does not unite with it, it cannot establish it. 
These arguments constitute Prapti-sama (Parity per conver¬ 
gence ) and Aprapti-sama ( Parity per non-convergence). 
('Prapya sadhyam aprapya va hetoh praptya' visistaivadapraptya’- 
sadhakatvac ca praptyaprapti-samau — NS 5.1.7.). Vacaspati 
explains these by saying that what is non-existent can be 
established and not wbat is existent; what is united with any¬ 
thing must be an accomplished or known entity; hence no. 
such thing can be the sadhya (what is to be established); and 
when two things unite they become non-different, hence if 
the probans and the probandum become united there cannot 
be the relation of probans and probandum between them as 
this relation is based on difference of things. 38 

As Uddyotakara says, even though both these jatis repre¬ 
sent a single opposition to the same argument yet they are 
mentioned separately in view of the two different ways in 
which one may look upon these. If one intends to speak of 
the two as different then there are two different jatis, prapti- 
sama and aprapti-sama-, but when they are intended to be 
spoken of as one there is only one rejoinder; just as in the case 
of the forest and the trees, if we wish to Jay stress upon the 
diversity of trees we regard them as many trees, but if we 
wish to lay stress upon them as constituting a single entity 
we speak of them as the forest. 
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These two jatis are met by saying that the denial in them 
is not effective because we find the jar and such objects 
accomplished when their causes are in contact with them 
(i.e. the clay and the like out of which they are made ) 
( so pravtisama can have no force ), and because killing by 
magic is accomplished without the killer coming into contact 
with the killed person (so apraptisama can have no force) 

(i Ghatadinispatti-darsanat ' pidane cabhicarad apratisedhah. 
—NS. 5 1.8). 

Uddyotakara rightly points out that this jati is an attempt 
to repudiate all kinds of hetus (causes ) whether cognitive 
(jndpaka) or originating ( karaka ). But the jati stands self- 
condemned by the very fact that it is based upon the total 
rejection of the relation of cause and effect. If what is urged 
in the jati is true, then the jati itself would be an impossi¬ 
bility because it can be asked whether the jati accomplishes 
its purpose by denying the causal relation by getting at it or 
without getting at it. And does it come into contact with 
what it denies or does it not come into contact with it ? 
Thus the objections urged by this jati will apply to it with 
equal force. 89 

This cannot be said to be a jati-\ike rejoinder aiming 
at repudiating the vadin’s argument by pitting against it 
a similar argument and thus imposing a logical fallacy on 
the original argument. It sounds more like a sceptic’s conten¬ 
tion upsetting the relation of causality between the originating 
cause and the effect, or that between the cognitive cause or 
the proof and that which is to be proved. 

(11-12) When the basis of the drstanta is not mentioned 
it is a case of Prasanga-sama (Parity per continued question); 
and when the opposition,is set up through a counter-instance 
( prati-drstanta ), it is PratidrSianta-sama (Parity per counter- 
instance ) ( Drstantasya karananapadesat pratyavasthan.dc ca 
pratidrstantena prasahga-pratidrstanta-samau. —NS. 5.1.9). 

1-21 
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(11) When the opponent wants to know the proof for the 
proof al'o. it is opposition called Prasanga-sama-, for instance, 
the jativadin in the case of the above-mentioned argument 
would want to know what is the^proof that the jar itself is 
non-eternal ( ghata eva tavadanitya ity atra ko hetur iti prasartga- 
samah. —NB. 5.1.9). Such continued queries about the example 
would lead to anavastha (infinite series) 

Vacaspati explains the difference between sadhya-sama 
aDd prasahga-sama by saying that in the former, the jati¬ 
vadin urges the necessity of providing the probans and all 
other factors of reasoning in support of the drstanta exactly 
in the same manner as in support of the sadhya, whereas in 
prasanga-sama he only wants to know by what pramana 
(means of knowledge) the example is known. 30 

The answer to prasanga-sama is that it could come to 
an end just as it does in the case of the fetching of the lamp. 
(Pradipopadana-prasanga-vinivrltivat tad-vinUrltih. —NS. 5,1.10) 
People desiring to see the lamp do not need to fetch another 
lamp, because they can see it even without the second lamp. 
Similarly, the example is adduced to make known some thing 
that is not already known, but the example itself is known 
as it is that with regard to which there is consensus of 
opinion among all men whether learned or not, and so any 
mention of proof for the example would be superfluous. 

According to Udayana and the later logicians, prasanga- 
sama consists in the urging of the fault of anavastha (—as a 
matter of fact it is anavasthabhasa —) in respect of knowing 
or originating ( anavasthabhasaprasahgah prasahgasamah —BS. 
p. 29; e.g. What is the pramana jot a pramana ? What is the 
drstanta for a drstanta ? and so on ). If a thing is known as 
having jnatatva as its attribute this jnatatva also requires to 
be known and so on ad infinitum- Or what is the cause of 
the cause...? This jdti is self stultifying as the same contin¬ 
gency can be urged against the jativadin s argument, viz. 
“ Your probans is not probative because it suffers from the 
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fault of anavastha (infintite series).” The jativadin can as well 
be asked what is the proof for his probans and again the 
proof for this proof and so on. ( See BS., pp. 29-30; PP., 
pp. 66-67). 

(12) When the opposition is based upon a pratidrstanta 
(counter-instance) it is an instance of Pratidrstcmta-sama. 
For example : 

Argument—as in (3). 

Counter-argument— Yatha ghatah prayatrianantariyakah 
san anityo drstah evam akasam prayatrianantanyakam nityam 
drsyate tadvac chabdo’pi nityah sydt. —NM. II, p. 179). 

[ As a jar being brought about by effort is found to be 
non-eternal, so akasa (space) being brought about by effort 
is seen to be eternal, similarly word also may be eternal]* 
The jativadin tries to obstruct or refute the original argument 
by putting forward a counter-instance without adducing a 
reason ( hetu ), and hence its distinctness from sadharmya-sama 
etc. (tasmad hetunirapeksena pratidrstantamatrena badhaprati- 
rodhayor anyatarodbhavanam pratidrstantasama ity Udayanah 
-PP., p. 67). 

The answer to pratidrstanta-sama is that if the counter¬ 
instance ( pratidrstanta ) is a proof, the example ( drstanta ) also 
is not a non-proof (pratidrstanta-hetutve ca nahetur drstantah. 
—NS. 5.1.11 ). When the jativadin puts forward the prati¬ 
drstanta he does not put forth any special reason in support 
of it as against the drstanta, so that it may be said that the 
former is effective proof, whereas the latter is not. This 
answer, it may be noted, again seems to counter-poise the 
jciti and does not argue out a case for the soundness of the 
original drstanta as against the prati-drstanta. But we should 
not forget that the original argument is firmly based on 

* Some one who holds that akasa is created by digging a well and the 
like activities may regard akasa as brought about by effort (kah punar 
a kasasya prayatnanantariyakatvam vadet , kupakhananidina'kasakaranam 
manvetna evam bruyad api kascit.- —NM. II, p. 179. 
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vyapti and the drstanta is an instance of the invariable con¬ 
comitance of the probans and the probandum, whereas the 
pratidrstanta is not such an instance of vyapti. 

The jativadin tries to impose the fallacy of counter¬ 
balanced argument (when he intends the pratidrstanta to be 
an equal of the drstanta ), or of badha ( when he intends it 
to be more forceful). The ‘check’ Nyuna can be applied to the 
jativadin’ s argument as it is deficient in respect of the ‘ hetu ; 
or if he does not regard the hetu as an essential element in a 
reasoning, the vadin can similarly put forth only an illustration 
in arguing with him and refute him ( svanyayavirodha) (See 
PP„ p. 67). 

(13) Before the birth of the paksa (subject) since what, 
is urged as the ground for the predication of the probandum 
cannot subsist, the argument can prove nothing This is 
the jati called Anutpatti-sama ( Parity per non-generation ) 
( Pragutpatteh karanabhavad anutpatti-samah. —NS. 5.1.12). 
For instance, the argument being ‘Anityah sabdah prayatna- 
nantariyakatvad ghatavad’ (Word must be non-eternal, because 
it comes after effort, like a jar), the opposition to it is : 
“Before it is produced, the word has not come into existence, 
hence at that time ‘the character of coming after effort’ which 
is the ground urged for its non-eternality does not subsist 
in it; and since this character does Dot subsist in word, it 
follows that word is eternal, and that which is eternal is not 
produced.” This rejoinder based on non-generation is called 
anutpatti-sama. This jati imposes the fallacy of asrayasiddhi 
or svarupasiddhi or bhagasiddhi and can be set forth in 
respect of not only the paksa but also the probans, probandum, 
illustration and their apprehension according to Udayana 
and the later logicians. 

This jati can be met as follows; Since it is only when 
it has been produced that the thing is what it is, and since 
what is urged as the ground for the proposition does then 
subsist in it, the presence of the ground cannot be denied 
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(Tathabhavadutpannasya karatiopapatter nakarana-pratisedhah . 
—NS. 5.1.13). It is only when it has been produced that ‘word’ 
becomes ‘word’; before it is produced it is not even word. 
And when the word has been produced, the character of 
coming after effort which is the ground for non eternality does 
subsist in it and the objection thus loses all its force. 31 

The Varttika suggests another answer also to this jati. 
The ground put forward in support of the proposition is an 
indicating or cognitive cause (jnapaka karatia), not an origi¬ 
nating cause ( karaka ), and to. urge against the jnapaka hetu 
objections that are applicable to the karaka hetu is irrelevant 
(jriapakas cay aria hetur na karakah jnapake ca karakavat pratyava- 
sthanam asambaddham ). What is meant is that it is only the 
karaka hetu which on ceasing to exist, puts on end to the 
existence of the effect. But this is not true of the jnapaka 
hetu, the presence or absence of which does not affect what 
it indicates. Thus though the character of being produced after 
effort may not be present when the word is not produced, that 
does not affect rhe indicating or proving efficiency of that 
character. 

Some object, says Uddyotakara, to this jati by saying 
that when it is said that before the word is produced, the 
ground is not there ( Su. 12), this becomes a case of Artha- 
patti-sama (Parity per presumption). For instance, since before 
word is produced, the character of coming after effort cannot 
belong to it, it follows by implication that not having the 
character of coming after effort, it must be eternal. The 
answer to such a jati would be as follows : It is not 
necessary that w hat does not possess the character of coming 
after effort must be eternal. As a matter of fact, a thing 
hot possessing the character of coming after effort can 
be of three kinds— (a) eternal, e.g. akasa and the like, 
(b) non-eternal, e.g. flash of lightning, (c) absolute non¬ 
entity, e.g. sky-flower. 

Uddyotakara takes exception to this. It is not correct to 
say that things not possessing the character of coming after 
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effort can be absolute non-entities or eternal, because when 
one speaks of the character of coming or not coming after 
effort one is talking of things that have birth or are produced. 

Still another objection to anutpatti-sama is that it cannot 
be regarded as' jati as in it the opposition is not on the 
basis of sadharmya or vaidharmya as the definition of jati 
requires. The answer to this is that this is not correct, as 
there is some sort of similarity even here. Just as the un¬ 
produced yarn cannot be-the cause of cloth, so the character 
of coming after effort, which is not produced before the pro¬ 
duction of word, cannot be the cause of the proving of non- 
eternality in word. This further shows that whereas in anutpatti- 
sama the similarity urged is to such causes as are not pro¬ 
duced, in arthapatti-sama, the opposition is based upon the 
imposing of a meaning contrary to the meaning of a sentence. 33 

(14) Generality ( samanya ) and the example both being 
equally perceptible by the senses, the opposition based on 
sadharmya with eternal as well as non-eternal things consti¬ 
tutes Samsaya-sama (Parity per doubt) ( samanya-drstantayor 
aindriyakatve samane nityanitya-sadharmyat samsaya-samah. 
—NS. 5.1.14). For instance : 

Argument—as in (13). 

Counter-argument—Though word comes after effort it has 
this sadharmya with the eternal samanya that both are per¬ 
ceptible by the senses; the same is its sadharmya with the non¬ 
eternal jar; thus due to its sadharmya with both eternal and 
non-eternal things, there should be doubt as to the real 
character of word. 

The Nyaya-sutra gives an idea of samsaya-sama by 
means of just an illustration. Udayana gives a general defini¬ 
tion when he says that samsaya-sama consists in raising an 
objection on the strength of a common factor likely to 
lead to doubt even when a determining factor is presented 
(nirnayakaranopaksepe sati samsaya-karanena pratyavasthanam 
samsaya-samah .—BS., p. 38). 
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Uddyotakara answers those who hold that samsaya-sama 
is not different from sadhya-sama by saying that in the 
former there is sadharmya of the paksa (e.g. word) with two 
things (which are eternal and non-eternal), whereas the latter 
is based on sadharmya with a single thing. 

Samsaya-sama can be met as follows : As regards the 
doubt being raised on the basis of mere sadharmya, it can be 
rejoined that there can be no such doubt when the vaidhar- 
mya from that same thing has been recognised (as in the 
doubt whether a particular thing is a man or a pillar). And 
if doubt were to arise even when both sadharmya and vaidhar¬ 
mya are recognised, there would be no end to such doubts. 
Moreover sadharmya cannot be accepted as always giving rise 
to doubt because even when there is sadharmya between two 
things, doubt is set aside when the distinguishing feature of 
one of them is recognised. ( Sadharmyat samsaye na samsayo 
vaidharmyad ubhayatha va samsaye’ tyanta-samsaya-prasahgo 
nityatvanabhyupagamac ca samanyasya'pratisedhah.-NS. 5.1.15). 

(15) Vacillation ( prakriya ) arises due to sadharmya with 
both (things possessing the probandum and those possessing 
the contrary attribute ); opposition based upon this is called 
Prakarana-sama (Parity per neutralisation) ( ubhaya-sadharmyat 
prakriya-siddheh prakarana-samah. —NS. 5.1.16). On account 
of the sadharmya of ‘word’ with both eternal and non-eternal 
things there is the likelihood of both the contrary views that 
are embodied in the argument and the counter-argument. 

What has been said in the satra applies to the case of 
vaidharmya also, as the Bhasya points out; and due to 
vaidharmya from both, vacillation ( prakriya ) arises and 
opposition put forward on the basis of this also constitutes 
prakarana-sama. 

Udayana says that ‘ sadharmyat ’ in the definition is meant 
to suggest that it is a case of prakarana-sama when there 
is vacillation owing to the possibility of a counter-argument, 
based on sadharmya and the like, or a proof ( source of 
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knowledge) considered to be equally effectual, and proving the 
opposite ( sadharmyad ity asya pratipaksa-sadhakopalaksanam 
arthah.—BS., p. 40 ). 

Some say that prakarana-sama is not different from 
samsaya-sama and sadharmya-sama. But this is not true as 
prakarana-sama is not necessarily based on sadharmya as 
the latter are; prakarana-sama merely urges vacillation owing 
to there being an equally strong proof proving the opposite 
of what is intended to be proved by the vadin ( e.g. The 
vadin argues : ‘ Word is non-eternal, because it is brought 
about’; to this the prativadin s rejoinder is : ‘ Word is eternal, 
because it is audible.’ If the latter probans is not recognised 
as sound, there is no reason why the former should be 
regarded as such. This would only lead to vacillation. ( See 
BS , p. 41 and Vardhamana's commentary). Jayatlrtha is not 
inclined to accept prakarana-sama as a distinct type of jati 
as if it is based on sound proof it would be a sound answer 
or refutation; otherwise it can be included in sadharmya-sama 
etc. (see PP., p. 68). 

Prakarana-sama can be met by saying that as the said 
vacillation can follow only from the counter-view, that is to 
say, only by regarding the counter-view as an established fact, 
there can be no denial of the counter-view. (It may be noted 
that ‘counter-view’ stands for the view of the first party; it is 
called the counter-view from the opponent’s point of view ). 
When the opponent puts forward this jati based upon vacillation 
with regard to the exact character of word on account of its 
sadharmya with eternal and nan-eternal things, he admits 
that the proposition ‘Word is non-eternal’, is as admissible as 
the proposition ‘Word is eternal’; if he were to regard one as 
more reasonable that would be accepted aod there would be 
no vacillation. And when he accepts the admissibility of 
the view ‘ Word is eternal,’ he cannot consistently with him- 
self deny it (pratipaksatprakaranasiddheh pratisedhanupapattih 
pratipaksopapatteh. —NS. 5,1.17). (This can hardly be called 
an answer.) 
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It may be remarked that in the fallacy of neutralisation 
( prakaranasama-hetvabhasa ) the vacillation is due to the 
absence of decisive knowledge in regard to the true nature 
of the subject in question (and due to the mere existence of 
the counter-view ), so the vacillation ceases as soon as that 
decisive right knowledge is acquired. 

(16) Ahetusama (Parity per nonprobativmess ) is based 
on the contention that the probans as such cannot be established 
at any of the three points of time ( Traikalyasiddher hetor 
ahetusamah^-NS. 5.1.18 ). The probans is that which proves, 
and this could exist or be known either before or after or 
together with the probandum. In the first two cases nothing 
could be proved as one of the two would be absent. If the 
probans and probandum are held to exist or be known simul 
taneously, since both would be equally existent, which could 
be the probans of what ? Thus the probans is not different 
from what is non-probative, and opposition based upon 
sadharmya with what is non-probative constitutes ahetusama. 

Ahetusama can be met by saying that it is not true that 
the probans cannot be established at any of the three points 
of time because it is by the probans that the probandum is 
established. ( Na hetutah sadhyasiddhes traikalyasiddih. —NS. 
5.1.19). The probans is the means of proving what is to be 
proved, just as the cause is the means of the accomplishing of 
wba t is to be accomplished and of the knowing of what is to be 
made known. 88 The proving of what is to be proved must 
be brought about by a cause, and never without it, and this 
cause is the probans. Further even according to the jativadin’s 
stand there can be no denial and hence the probans being 
undeniable is firmly established ( Pratisedhanupapatteh prati- 
seddhavya’pralisedhah. —NS. 5.1.20). The denial ( pratisedha ) 
also cannot exist before or after or together with what 
is to be denied, and thus the probans urged by the vadin 
cannot be denied, and so is firmly established. What has been 
urged against the vadin' s reasoning applies with equal force 
to the jativadin's argument. 

1-22 
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Udayana differentiates between ahetusama on the one 
hand, and prapti-sama and aprapti-sama on the other by 
saying that though the denial of the relation of probans and 
probandum is there, in all cases, ( a) in the latter two the 
question is pointedly as regards the form of the probans, 
whether it is near the probandum or not, whereas in ahetu¬ 
sama, it is with regard to its efficiency in relation to the 
simultaneity or otherwise with the probandum. \b) In the 
latter two the prapti (convergence) or aprapti is with regard 
to the thing denoted by the probans and the probandum, 
while in ahetusama it is the verbal expression that is taken 
up for inquiry. The things denoted by the words might 
exist but could they be called effect and cause, or probans 
and probandum in relation to each other ? ( c) In prapti-sama 
and aprapti-sama there are only two alternatives, while here 
we have three, (d) In prapti-sama and aprapti-sama, the 
potency as auxiliary causes is repudiated, while here the very 
nature of the cause is repudiated, (e) Those two have the 
semblance of the contention urging the absence of distinctness 
(between probans and probandum) and the like, while ahetu 
sama urges only a contingency which is not favourable. 8 * 

(17) When the contrary conclusion is proved by means of 
arthapatti (implication) it is a case of Arthapatti-sama (Parity 
per implication) (Arthdpattitah pratipaksa-siddher arthapatti- 
samah.— NS. 5.1.21). For instance : 

Argument— Anityah sabdahprayatndnantarlyakatvadghatavad. 

Counter-argument —Yadi prayatndnantarlyakatvad anitya- 
sadharmyad anityah sabda ity arthad apadyale nitya-sadharmyan 
nitya iti, asti tv asya nityena sadharmyam asparsatvam iti. (NB. 
5.1.21). (If word is held to be non-eternal on the ground of 
its coming after effort which is its sadharmya with non-eternal 
things, it follows by implication that word must be regarded 
as eternal on the ground of sadharmya with eternal things which 
consists in the fact that it is intangible like eternal things). 

Here the jativadin overlooks th z vyapti between ..the 
probans and the probaadum and takes it for granted that 
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word is said to be non-eternal, because jar with which 
it has sadharmya in respect of ‘coming after effort ’ is also 
non-eternal, and if this be so, it is implied that it must be 
eternal like akasa. etc. with which it has sadharmya in 
respect of intangibility. 

The answer to this counter-argument is that if without 
showing the capacity of words to yield the idea that is pre¬ 
sumed, what is not expressly stated be taken as implied, then 
the renouncing of one's own view could be taken as follow¬ 
ing by implication, for the simple reason that it is not expressly 
stated. In this way the renouncing of the jativadin's stand 
becomes possible. Further this arthapatti would be inconclusive 
as it would apply equally to both views; the contrary of the 
argument put forward in the jati could also be taken as 
following by implication. ( Anuktasya’rthapattsh paksahaner 
upapattir anuktatvad anaikantikatvac carthapatteh. —NS 5.1.22). 
Moreover, arthapatti does not follow from mere negation 
unless it is necessary to explain something. For instance, 
because a solid stone falls it does not necessarily follow by 
implication that water which is not solid does not fall ( na 
khalu vai ghanasya. gravnah patanam iti art had avadyate 
dravandm apam patanabhdva iti. — NB. 5.1.22 ). 

(18) If the presence of a single (common) property were 
to make two .things non-different, then all things would have 
to be regarded as non-different, because the property of 
existence is present in all. This contention is a case of Avisesa- 
sama (Parity per non-difference). ( Ekadharmopapatter avise$e 
sarvavisesaprasahgdt sadbhavopapatter avisesa-samah. —NS. 
5.1.23). The single common property ‘coming after effort’ 
being present in word ( sabda ) and in jar, if these two things 
be regarded as non-different in that both are non-eternal, 
then all things should have to be regarded as non-different 
because the one property of existence is present in all things. 

We may remark that the jativadin forgets that word and 
jar are regarded as non-eternal because they both have the 
property of ‘ coming after effort ’ which is invariably con- 
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comitant with non-eternality, and not because sadharmya in 
respect of one property is taken as entailing sadharmya in 
respect of other properties. Hence the answer to this jati is, 
as the Sutrakara puts it, that this is not tenable, as in the 
case of some common property the presence of certain other 
properties of the drstanta is possible, while in the case of 
others such presence is not possible (kvacit taddharmopapateh 
kvacic canupapatteh pratisedhabhavah —NS. 5.1.24). Thus, in 
the case of the presence of ‘ existence ' in all things, the 
invariable presence of no other common property is found 
possible, whereas if two things have the common property 
of ‘ coming after effort ’, further sadharmya between them 
in respect of ‘ non-eternality ’ is found possible. Uddyotakara 
rightly stresses here also that no such consideration makes 
a probans fallacious or valid. A valid probans is only that 
which is equipped with invariable concomitance positive and 
negative and not any other kind of probans (uktas ca viseso'- 
nvaya-vyatireka-sampanno hetur netarah iti —NV. 5.1.24). 

Uddyotakara shows the difference between scidharmya-sama 
and avisesa-sama that the former is based upon sadharmya in 
respect of one property only, whereas-the latter is based on 
sadharmya on all points ( eka-samastabhedad bhedah eka- 
sadharmyat sadharmyasama samastasadharmyad avisesa-sameti. 
—NV. 5.1.23). 

Udayana in his Bodhasiddhi notices a different interpre¬ 
tation of this sutra : The single property that constitutes the 
probans is really effective, so that if the subject ( paksa) 
and the example ( drstanta) were taken as possessed of the 
probandum in common then they would be non-different in 
every way ( sarvavisesah ) because they are known to have 
the probandum. 35 And then there would be non-difference 
between the paksa (e.g. word) and the drstanta (e.g. jar). If 
like jar, word has non-eternality, it must also have ghalatva 
(jarness). If the drstanta helps us to know one of its attri¬ 
butes, it must also make known other attributes. Udayana 
does not approve of this interpretation, for if avisesa-sama be 
such it could be included in utkarsa-sama. 
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(19) Upapatti-sama (Parity per evidence) is based upon 
the presence of grounds for both views ( Uhhaya-karanopapatter 
upapatti-samah. —NS. 5.1.25). For instance, if word be held 
to be non-eternal because there is ground or evidence for its 
non-eternality, then there is ground for its eternaiiiy also in 
the shape of intangibility ( asparsatva ), so it may be regarded 
as eternal also. 

Uddyotakara says that the difference between upapatti- 
sama and prakararia-sama is that whereas in, the former the 
grounds for eternality and non-eternality are simply stated 
as present in the same thing, in the latter, the opposition 
consists in the putting forward of the two contrary views in 
detail. 36 In the former the full reasoning is not stated in 
detail, the grounds for the two conclusions being merely 
indicated, while in the latter the two views are set foith fully. 

* In the former, says Udayana, the opponent just suggests that 
there can be a contrary argument, while in the latter he is 
concerned with proving the contrary view. 37 Jayatirtha is 
not inclined to accept upapatti-sama as a distinct variety of 
jati ( PP., p 70). 

The answer to upapatti-sama is that this rejoinder has 
no force because the presence of grounds in support of the 
original proposition is admitted even by the opponent when 
he speaks of the presence of grounds for both views. He 
admits that there are grounds for non-eternality, and there¬ 
fore he cannot deny it.* If it be urged that denial is due to 
contradiction ( vyaghata) of the possibility of both eternality 
and non-eternality, this vyaghata applies as well to the 
jativadin’s view as to that of the vadin, and it cannot 
establish any one of the two views. If the presence of grounds 
for both views be admitted, the truth of the original proposition 
also is accepted, whereas if the presence of the said 
ground be denied in the case of the original argument, the 

» This is a frivolous answer where the intention of the speaker is not 
taken note of and he is trapped with a part of his expression. It is a , 
case of a sort of chala. 
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ground; for the jatiyaditis argument also is denied, and thus 
the jdti stultifies itself. ( Upapqtti-karanqbhyanujnanad aprati- 
sedhah. —NS. 5.1.26). . . „ 

(20) Upalabdhi-sama ( Parity per apprehension) is based 
on the fact that what is attempted to be established is found 
to exist even in the absence of the cause mentioned ( Nirdisia • 
kdrandbhave'py upalambhad upalabdhi-samah. —NS. 5.1.27). 
For instance, even in the absence of the character of coming 
after effort which is mentioned as the cause (i.e. ground) of 
non-eternality, this non-eternality is found in that sabda (sound) 
which proceeds from the breaking of the branches of the tree 
shaken by the wind, this sabda not being the product of the 
effort of any person. ! 

Uddyotakara sa>s that what upalabdhi-sama does is to 
attribute to the vadin the view that.what he says applies to, 
all kinds of the paksa or subject (e.g. ail sounds and not 
to a particular kind of sound, the letter-sound only as the 
vadin meant it)* and then to show that the probans is not 
invariably concomitant, with the probandum, as the said 
probandum is found to exist even in the absence of the 
probans and the probans is not found in all cases and kinds 
of the paksa ( sarvasddhydropena’vyapakatvam sadhanasyety 
upalabdhisamdrthah.—HW: 5.1.27). Thus the probans may also 
be shown to be not invariably concomitant with what is 
expressed by the terms of the proposition as it is propounded 
(i.e. with the paksa). For instance, the original argument 
being ‘sound*" is non-eternal, because it is productive of 
another sound ’ ( anityah sabdah sabdantarotpadakatvat ), 
it is objected that the character of ‘ being productive of 
another sound’ is not found in all sounds, the last sound of 
a series not being productive of another sound. 58 This is true 
even of the example cited in the Bhasya as the character 

# This is a good example of chalo. 

+ What is meant is the sounds except the last (see NVTT., p. 686— 
Yady apy anityah sabda iti srhyate tatha’pi samarthyad ndya iti vivaksitah). 
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of‘coming after effort’ is not found in the sound proceed¬ 
ing from the breaking of the branches of a tree shaken by 
the wind. 

The answer to this rejoinder is that as the property in 
question may be due to some other cause, the denial has no 
force. ( karatiantardd api taddharmopapatter apratisedhah .— 
NS. 5.1.28 ). When the first party says ■sabda is ndn-eternal 
because it is the product of effort, ’ what is meant is that 
it is produced from some cause, it is not meant to restrict 
the sabda to one particular cause only; hence if the property 
in question, viz. ‘non-eternality’ is found in sabda (sound) 
produced from some other cause it in no way goes against 
the position of the vadin. Udd'yotakara says that the vddirt 
does not intend to deny that other kinds of the paksa can be 
due to other causes, or say that the paksa has not other causes 

It may be remarked that Uddyotakara tries to explain 
that vpaladbhi-sama has the characteristic of a jdti inasmuch 
as what it urges is the similarity of the probans to what is 
not a probans ( ahetusamidnyai jatih —NV. 5.1.28 ). 

Udayana understands upalabdhi-sama as imposing the idea 
of restriction or limitation on the expression of the vorf/n, 
which is not intended by him, and refuting him by putting 
forward different alternatives and showing their incompati¬ 
bility ( Tasmdd vadivakyasyavadharane tdtparyam aropyava- 
dharanam vikalpya dusariam upalabdhi-sama ity Udayariah.-PP., 
p. 71; also VV., p. 28). Udayana thus mentions five kinds of 
upalabdhi-sama ; 

(a) The subject is found even in the absence of the pro- 
bandum which makes it a case of the urging of badha or the 
fallacy of contradiction, For instance, when the proposition 
is ‘Mountain has fire’, it is urged : Does this mean that the 
mountain alone is fiery or that mountain is only fiery? It 
cannot mean the former as the kitchen/etc. also have fire; 
nor the latter for the mountain is found at times to exist even 
when there is no fire on it. 
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(i b) The subject is found without the probans, this being 
a case of the fallacy of asiddha; e.g. 

Argument—Mountain has fire, because it has smoke. 

Counter-argument—Is the smoke connected with the 
mountain to the exclusion, of all other factors (anyayoga- 
vyavacchedena) or so as to be always connected with it 
(ayoga-vyavacchedena) ? It cannot be the former, because 
bulls also„are found to be associated with the mountain; 
nor can it be the latter for even the smoke is found only 
at times and not always on the mountain. 

( c } The subject is found to exist without both probans 
and probandum. This is an amalgamation of the first two. 
Here both asiddha and badhita are urged. 

(d) The probandum exists without the probans, this 
being a case of c vyapti as the probans is not invariably found 
(as the mark) where the probandum is present. For instance, 
the original argument being ‘Mountain has fire because it 
has smoke’, it is opposed by saying: What is meant here— 
that the mountain alone has fire, or that mountain has only 
fire, or that fire can be inferred from smoke alone? It can¬ 
not be the first as kitchen, etc. also are found to be such, 
nor can it be the second as trees also are found there, nor 
can it be the third as fire can be known from light also. 

(e) The probans exists without the probandum, in which 
case the necessary concomitance between the two would be 
wanting, and it is a case of ativyapti. For instance, the argu¬ 
ment being ‘This is fiery, because it is a substance’, it is 
opposed by saying: Does this mean that it is fiery only; or 
that it is fiery, only because it is a substance ? It cannot 
mean the former because conjunction, etc. also are possible on 
account of its being a substance; nor the second because 
other lingas (marks of inference) also are possible. 

It may also be noted that such a refutatory rejoinder to 
the original argument based on positive as well as negative 
concomitance would be justified, so it could rot be a jati 
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(sophistical refutation ). But the cases of purely negative 
concomitance can provide examples of this type, e.g. Diriuaga's 
urging the fault of avyapti and ativyapti (the definition being 
too narrow or too wide) in connection with the definition of 
pratijna. or thesis (‘ sadhyanirdesah pratijna' — the two alter¬ 
natives being ‘ sadkya-nirdesa eva pratijna ’ an A ‘ pratijnaiva 
sadhya-nirdesah) (see BS, pp. 54-55 and commentary). 

(21) Anupalabdhi-sama (Parity per non-apprehension). 
We may say something by way of introduction before we 
define this jati. The vadin argues that it is not true to say that 
word exists even before it is uttered and that if it is not heard, 
it is simply because there is non-apprehension of it due 
to some obstruction. We do not perceive any obstruction or 
any such cause of non-apprehension. In the case of such 
things as underground water and the like, if there is non¬ 
apprehension of them it is due to the presence of obstruction 
(viz. surface of the ground under which the water lies ); but 
in the case of word we do not find its aon-apprehension to 
be due to the presence of obstruction or any such cause of 
non-apprehension which would have certainly been perceived 
if it existed, as the surface of the ground is perceived. There¬ 
fore, it follows that word is non-existeat before it is uttered. 
To this the opponent (i.e. the jativadin ) gives the following 
rejoinder : As the non-apprehension of the obstruction is also 
not apprehended it follows that this non-apprehension is non¬ 
existent, and this proves the contrary, viz. existence of the 
obstruction. Opposition based on this contention is Anupalabdhi- 
sama ( Parity per non-apprehension). ( Tadanupalabdher 

anupalambhad abhava-siddhau tad-viparltopapatter anupalabdhi- 
samah. —NS., 5,1.29. ) 

It may be noted in passing that Udayana gives a wider 
interpretation of this jati and makes it apply to all properties 
such as apprehension-non-apprehension (upalabdki-anupalabdhi ), 
hatred-non-hatred ( dvesa-advesa ), production-non-production, 
etc. which refer to an object and which are relative in 
1-23 
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character. For instance, the original argument being ‘ The 
ground has a jar on it because it is apprehended as having 
it ( bhiitalam ghatavad tadvattayopalahdheh ), the jatlvddin 
argues : “That is said to be apprehended with reference to 
which there is apprehension in the form of apprehension. 
Is apprehension present with reference to itself in the form 
of apprehension or not ? If it be present it should be appre¬ 
hended like an object, and then it would be non-apprehen¬ 
sion, thus there would be svarupasiddhi If it be not present 
with reference to itself in its own nature, then it would not 
be apprehension. Similarly, is non-apprehension present with 
reference to itself in the form of non-apprehension ? If it be 
present it should be non-apprehended like an object, and so 
should be absent, that is to say, should be of the nature of 
apprehension which is its opposite If not, then not subsisting 
in itself in its own form, it would not be non-apprehension 
at all. In either case, the probans adduced' ‘because of non- 
apprehension’ would be asiddha (unreal). Such arguments can 
be advanced in respect of iccha-aniccha, dvesa-advesa, etc 
also. Further, it is said that inference functions with respect to 
a doubtful thing, and a doubtful thing is an object of doubt. 
Is doubt present with reference to itself in this form or not ? 
If it is, then being itself doubtful how could it render the 
object doubtful? And if not, it would not be doubt at all. 

Similarly, when the original argument is ‘ Mountain is 
fiery because it is smoky,’ it can be urged, “ Does the moun¬ 
tain subsist in itself in its own nature ? If it does, there would 
be the contingency of dtmasraya\ if it does not then what 
is in itself a non-mountain cannot be a mountain as this 
involves contradiction.” This jati is according to Udayana 
based on the urging of the impossibility, in the case of pro¬ 
perties referring to an object, of the presence or absence of 
one’s own character with reference to one's self. ( See BS, pp. 
56-60; TR, pp. 293-298; VV., p. 28). This jati can be. more 
aptly termed visayidharmasama, the name anupalabdhisama 
being given in view of one of its forms. 
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The answer to the above jati, says Aksapada, is as follows : 
Since non-apprehension is of the nature of negation of appre¬ 
hension, the reason urged is no reason at all ( Anupalambha- 
tmakatvad anupalabdher ahetuh. —NS., 5.1.30). What is meant 
is that what exists forms the object of apprehension and this 
by reason of its being apprehended is asserted to be existent; 
while of the non-apprehension here the object is that which 
does not exist and this by reason of its being not apprehended 
is declared to be non-existent. The non-apprehension of 
the non-apprehension bannot negate the non-apprehension; 
operating as it does upon its own objective, which is non- 
apprehension, it cannot negate that objective, and when the 
non-apprehension of obstruction is not negated it can serve 
as an effective probans for proving the non-existence of the 
obstruction. 39 As the Nyaya-manjarl points out, what is 
negated by a negation must be something positive; apprehension 
proves the existence, and non-apprehesion the non-existence 
of only positive entities; hence even the non-apprehension 
though it be of the non-apprehension of obstruction can 
prove the non-existeace only of the obstruction and the appre¬ 
hension which are positive entities, and not of the non-appre¬ 
hension itself. 40 Further the presence and absence of one’s 
several cognitions and experiences are clearly perceptible by 
every person, so no apprehension of non-apprehension is 
necessary ( jndna-vikalpanam ca bhavabhavasamvedanad 
adhydtmam.-5A.3l.) (see BS., p.62). 

(22) If on account of sadharmya two things be regarded 
as having analogous properties, then all things should have 
to be regarded as non-eternal. This contention constitutes 
Anitya-sama (Parity per non-eternality ) (sadharmyat tulya- 
dharmopapatteh sarvanityatvaprasahgad anitya-samah. —NS., 
5.132.). For instance, when the vadin says that sabda should 
be regarded as non-eternal due to its sadharmya with jar 
which is non eternal, he is faced with the contingency of 
having to regard all things as non-eternal owing to their 
sadharmya ( consisting of ‘ existence ’). with the jar. It may 
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be noted that this jati is based on sadharmya, but it also 
includes a similar rejoinder bised on vci'dharmya as pointed 
out by Udayana. For instance, when the vadin says that sabda 
should be regarded as non-eternal owing to its vaidharmya 
from akasa, then all the three worlds should have to be 
regarded as anitya on account of vaidharmya from it. Similarly, 
if owing to sadharmya with the kitche the mountain be said 
to have fire, then owing to sadharmya with it, everything in 
the universe should be regarded as having fire It can be seen 
that this jati is concerned with urging the contingency of 
the possession by all things of an analogous property by 
reason of sadharmya with, or vaidharmya from, a particular thing 
in respect of some property. Hence a more significant name 
than anitya-sama is sadhyadharma-sama. Anityasama is 
different from avisesa-sama in that the latter urges the non¬ 
difference of all things whereas the former urges that even 
vipaksas (heterologues) would become sapaksas (homologues) 
and vice versa on account of the possession of an analogous or 
different property by reason of sadharmya with, or vaidharmya 
from, a particular thing in respect of some property. 41 
Jayatlrtha holds that anitya-sama should be included in 
avisesa-sama and not accepted as a distinct variety (PP., p. 72). 

The answer to the above rejoinder is that if rejection 
of a thesis is to be based on the ground of sadharmya of 
all things in respect of a particular property, it would mean 
that rejection is based on sadharmya, and the rejection of 
the rejoinder or denial also would follow, inasmuch as the 
denial has sadharmya with the original argument in that both 
are equipped with the factors of reasoning, pratijna ( pro¬ 
position), etc. ( sadharmyad asiddheh pratisedhasiddhih prati- 
sedhya-sadharmyat —NS., 5.1.33 ). 

This answer puts the prativddin on the same footing as 
the vadin. The real answer is that what serves as the probans 
is that property which is definitely known to subsist in the 
example ( drstanta ) as being an infallible indicator of the 
probandum; and since such a probans can be of both kinds, 
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necessarily concomitant with, certain properties and not so 
with others, there cannot be non-difference of all things and 
all things will not be sapaksas or vipaksas, there can be no 
non-difference among all things (Drstante ca sadhya-sadhana 
bhavena prajnatasya dharmasya hetutvat tasya cobhayatha 
bhavan navisesah, — NS., 5.1.34 ). It is only a particular form 
of sadharmya that constitutes the real probans and not just 
mere sadharmya or mere vaidharmya ( evam sadharmya-viseso 
hetur ncivi sesena sadharmya-matram vaidharmya-matram vd. 
— NB.,5.1,34). What can rightly prove a conclusion is only 
such sadharmya or vaidharmya as is invariably concomitant 
with the probandum. The sadharmya adduced by the jativadin 
as the probans proving the non-eternal tty of all thing is 
‘existence’ which is not invariably concomitant with non- 
eternality, because there are several things which are existent 
and yet are eternal. 

In addition to this what has beea said in answer to 
avisesa-sama in NS., 5.1.24 applies equally here also. 

(23) Nitya-sama ( Parity per eternality ) is based on the 
contention that the character of non-eternality being eternal, 
it follows that the non-eternal thing is itself eternal (nityam 
anityabhavad anitye nityatvopapatter nityasamah —NS. 5.1.35). 
The original proposition being ‘word ( sabda ) is non-eternal’, 
in opposition the jativadin urges : Is this non-bternality eter¬ 
nal in word, or is it non-eternal ? If it is present in word, 
at all times, then since the property ‘ non-eternality ’ is ever¬ 
lasting, the thing to which this property belongs, viz. word, 
must also be everlasting; that is to say, word must be eternal. 
If, on the other hand, the property (non-eternality) is not 
present in word at all times, then since non-eternality would 
be at some time or the other absent in word, word would be 
eternal.This opposition based upon eternality constitutes Nitya- 
sama ( Parity per eternality ). 

Udayana interprets this jati in a wider sense. The 
mention of ' non-eternality ’ is meant to include all 
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properties. He defines nityasama as follows :—When the 
opponent Urges that a particular property intended to be 
proved cannot fulfil any of the alternatives of its having 
a particular character or otherwise, and so the subject 
cannot have this property, it is a case of nityasama, the 
name being secondarily applied tu cases other then those based 
on eternality . 43 The alternatives are, for example, eternal- 
non-eternal, different-non-different, effect-non-effect, existence- 
non-existence, real-unreal, enduring-non-enduring, one-many; 
other alternatives like dependence-independence, expressible- 
inexpressible, known-unkDown, desired-undesired, efficient- 
inefficent. etc. being included in these. For instance, the 
proposition being ‘ word is non-eternal the jativcidin urges ; 
Is non-eternality an effect or a non-effect ? If it be an 
effect, it could not be produced along with word, for 
otherwise they could not be the property and the thing 
having the property; hence also it could not be produced 
earlier than word. If it were produced later, word would 
initially be without it and so would be eternal. And thus 
there would be no scope for non-eternality, as the two are 
contradictory. If it be not an effect, its substratum (e.g. word) 
would also not be an effect. Still how could non-eternality 
be eternal as the two are contradictory ?—and so on. Such 
arguments by putting forth alternatives and showing that 
no property can be proved in respect of a thing are very 
common in works concerned with the refutation of rival views, 
e.g. Candrakirti’s Vrtti on the Madhyamika-karika, Tattvopa- 
plavasimhaof Jayarasi, Vadavalls, Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati and the like. 

Another instance of nitya-sama would be ; A jar is so 
called because it is possessed of jar-ness (ghatatva). Is this 
jarness eternal or non-eternal ? If it be eternal, its substratum 
jar also would come to be eternal. If it be non-eternal it 
could not be of the nature of generality (. sdmanya).^ 

The answer to this jati is that inasmuch as while setting 
forth the atternatives of the everlasting character of non- 
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eternality and the like, the non-eternality in the subject of 
denial (e.g. word) is admitted by the jativadin, there can be no 
denial of it ( Pratisedhye nityam anityabhavad anitye-nityatvo- 
panatteh pratisedhabhavah. NS., 5.1.36 ). In fact, what is meant 
by word being non-eternal is that it is produced and ceases 
to exist on being destroyed, and there can be no scope for 
such a question as ‘ Does this non-eternality subsist in word 
at all times or not ? ’ Word is not the container ( adhikarana ) 
and non-eternality the contained ( adheya) because such a 
conception would involve self-contradiction in terms. 

As the Nyciyamanjarl says, if non-eternality be contained 
in word, then alone could there be any meaning in the con¬ 
tention that if the former is eternal, the latter also should 
be so, as the former could not subsist without the latter. But 
as a matter of fact, the relation of container and contained 
does not subsist between word and non-eternality, for 
sue'n a relationship belongs only to positive entities, and 
non-eternality (which is equivalent to destruction or pradhamsa- 
bhava, posterior negation) is purely negative, it is deter¬ 
mined by word but does not subsist in it. 44 Uddyotakara 
succinctly puts it thus : No question can be put as regards 
the eternality or otherwise of noh-eternality, as non-eternality 
is not admitted as a distinct property. ( Prasnanupapattis ca 
prthagdharmatveria’ nityatvasya’ nabhyupagamat. —NV., p. 546). 
Further, eternality and non-eternality are contradictory and 
so the denial cannot be accepted. That these should belong 
to one entity is an impossibility. Hence the argument of the 
opponent conveys no sense at all. 45 

(24) Karya-sama (Parity per character of effect) is based 
on the diverse character of the products of effort. ( Prayatna- 
karyanekatvat karya-samah. —NS., 5.1.37). For instance, the 
original proposition is : Word is non-eternal because it is the 
product of effort ( sabdah anityah prayatnanantarlyakatvat ). 
The opposition to this can be urged as follows ; ' Being a 
product of effort ’ signifies that a thing not having previous 
existence comes into existence, whereas * non-eternality ’ 
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signifies that a thing having come into existence ceases to 
exist. Such being the condition of things, karya-sama is based 
on the diverse character of the products of effort. The fact 
of ‘ coming into existence after effort ’ we notice in two 
different circumstances, e.g. production of jar, and manifes¬ 
tation of things concealed under some obstruction by the 
removal of this obstruction by means of effort. There is 
no special reason to show whether sound actually comes 
into existence after effort, or is simply manifested after effort. 

Opposition based on the fact of both production and 
manifestation being equally the products of effort constitutes 
Karyasama : 

The answer to this jati is that even though there are 
various kinds of effects, effort cannot be regarded as the 
cause (of the manifestation of e.g. word), as there is not 
present any cause of its non-apprehension ( karyanyatve 
prayatriahetutvam anupalabdhikarananupapatteh —NS., 5.1.38).* 
In the case of word there is no cause of non-apprehension, by 
the removal of which as a result of effort there could come 
about the manifestation of word. Therefore, word is produced, 
and not manifested, by effort. 

Karyasama is different from samsaya-sama which is 
based upon sadharmya with both kinds of things, this not 
being the case with the present rejoinder. It also differs from 
sddharmya-sama in that the latter does not proceed on the 
basic of an assumed probans, whereas in the former ( karya- 
sama) , the probans which has been stated by the vadin in 
one form (viz. ‘because it is produced after effort') is altered 
into a totally different form (viz. ‘ because it is perceived 
after effort’), as the Varttika says. 46 

* This is how the Nynya-mahjari reads the siitra. The Bhasya reads 
the last term as ‘anupalabdhikaranopapatteh ’ meaning where a thing 
is only manifested after effort, causes of non-apprehension are 
pres-.nt (not so in the case of word). 
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Udayana feels that this jati as stated by the Bhasya is 
a correct answer as the two possibilities of a thing being 
produced or manifested are certainly there, and so cannot 
be regarded as a jati (which is asad-uttara). Hence karyusama 
is that in which urging the unreality ( asiddhatva) of one of 
the factors of reasoning, viz. paksa, hetu, drstanta, one imagines 
something which can establish it and then pointing out a 
defect in it proves that it cannot establish (paksa-hetu- 
drstantesu madhye kasyacid anumandngasyasiddhatvam udbhavya 
taisadhakataya kincit svayam utpreksya tad-dasanenaiva tat- 
sddhakdbhavopasamhdrah karyasameti.-BS., p. 72). For instance, 
the original argument being ‘Word is non-eternal, because 
it is brought about’ ( anityah sabdah karyatvad), the jativadin 
urges : ‘ It is not established that it is a karya (something 
brought about); a thing may be said to be a karya on accouut 
of its coming after effort; but a thing may be even mani¬ 
fested after effort. Therefore the hetu is asiddha'. Jayatlrtha 
would regard this as a case of chala (i.e. samdnya-chala), 
as something not intended by the vadin is imposed on him 
( see PP., p. 73 ). 

Coming to the Buddhist and Jaina discussions on jati, 
we may note that these schools define jati as dusanabhasa 
(semblance of refutation). In the fourth chapter (pp. 26-30) 
of the Upayahrdaya , twenty dusatias ( refutations based on 
sadharmya and vaidharmya ) are given instead of the twenty- 
four jatis of the Nyaya-sutra, sadharmya and vaidharmya 
being separately enunciated in the beginning on account 
of their being the fundamental principles oa which most of 
the types of jati are based. They are ( 1 ) Utkarsasama, 
(2) Apakarsasama, (3) Bhedabhedasama, (4) Prasnabahulyam- 
uttaralpata, (5) Prasnalpata-uttarabahulyam, (6) Hetusama, 
(7) Karyasama, (8) Vyaptisama, (9) Avyaptisama, (10) Kalasama, 
(11) Praptisama, (12) Apraptisama, (13) Viruddha, (14) Aviruddha, 
(15 ) Samsayasama, (16) Asamsayasama, (17) Pratidrstantasama, 
(18) drutisama, (19) Sruti-bhinna, (20) Anutpattisama , 47 
1-24 
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The new names that figure in this list ar e-bhedabheda- 
sama, prasnabahulya-uttaralpata, prasnalpata-uttarabahulya, 
hetusama , vyaptisama, avyaptisama, kalasama, viruddha, 
avimddha, asamsayasama, srutisama and sruti-bhinna. Of 
these kalasama is the same as the ahetusama of the Nyaya- 
sutra. We may give here a brief account of the others : 

(3) Bhedabhedasama* 9 (Parity per diflference-non-difference) 
is based on the repudiation of the drstanta ( example) whether 
it be regarded as non-different or different from the paksa 
(subject). The original argument being—The soul is eternal 
because it is insensible, like akasa (Atma nityah indriyanupa- 
labdhsh. akaso hy anupalabdher nityah.— UH., p. 27), this is 
attempted to be refuted by a counter-argument: Here if soul 
and akasa be regard as non-different, then having identical 
properties, how could akasa serve as a drstanta for the soul ? 
If they be regarded as different then they could not have 
sadharmya with each other and so one could not serve as a 
drstanta for the other, 

(4) Prasnabahulyam-uttaralpaia 49 This is illustrated as 
follows : The original argument is, “Soul is eternal, because 
it is insensible, as the akasa being such is eternal. ” The 
counter-argument is : How can this be proved when what 
is insensible is not necessarily eternal ? This is a case in 
which the original argument ( prasna ) being put forth in 
detail, the answer to it is a brief one attempting to cut at 
the very root of it. 

(5) Prasnalpata-uttarabahulya , 50 where the original argu¬ 
ment being brief, is refuted at length. For instance : 

Original argument—Soul is eternal, because it is insensible. 

Counter-argument—Insensible things are of two kinds, e.g. 
(a) atoms which are insensible but are non-eternal (—according 
to the Buddhists), and ( b ) akasa which is insensible and 
eternal So how can you say that soul is eternal because it 
is insensible ? 
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These two (4-5) pertain more to the method of propounding 
the argument or the counter-argument, than to the logical 
flaw in the counter argument. Still since the author supplies 
no information, the names seem to be a bit intriguing.' dan 
they mean reading less than what is meant or reading more 
than what is meant ? 

(6) Hetusama 51 —(Parity per Reason). For instance = 

Argument—as in (4). 

Counter argument— Akasa and soul are different, so how 
could the insensibility of both be a reason ? 

The jativadin says to the vadin, “ How can the probans 
which is the property of both pa'csa and drstanta which are 
different, be a probans?” 

Here it is suggested that sadharmya in respect of one 
property between things of two different classes cannot lead 
one to infer sadharmya in respect of another. The jativadin 
overlooks the fact that inference is possible if there is the 
relation of causality or identity between the property which 
serves as the probans and that which is to be proved. 

(8) Vyapti-sama 58 — (Parity per extension or pervasion)- 
For instance •• 

Original argument— Akasa is eternal, because it is insensible. 

Counter-argument—Now, akasa is all-pervading, so would 
it mean that ail things are insensible? 

This jati is based on the attributing of the properties 
of an all-pervading entity to everything whatsoever. 

(9) Avyapti-sama 58 (Parity per non-pervasion ) — For 
instance: 

Original argument—Soul is eternal because it is insensible. 

Counter-argument—The non-pervading atom though it 
is insensible, is non-eternal, so how could the soul which is 
insensible be eternal ? 

This jati seems to be based on the analogy of avyapti, 
or of non-pervading things as the earlier one was based on 
that of all-pervading things. 
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(13) Viruddha 5i (Contrary) is based on the argument that 
the property of a greater part should apply to the whole. 
For instance : 

The original argument is—Everything is non-eternal; but 
the soul is not everything, so it is eternal. * 

Counter-argument—You should have said that soul is 
non-eternal because it is ( part of) everything. Blanket which 
is somewhat burnt is said to be unburnt when the major 
portion of it is unburnt. 

Does the jativadin want to say to the vadin that his 
argument proves the contrary of what he wants to prove? 

(14) Aviruddha (Non-contradictory). 55 For instance : 

Argument—Soul is like akasa because it is insensible : 

Counter-argument— Akasa has no sensuous experience, 

so the soul also should not have it; and if the soul be said to 
have sensuous experience, then akasa also should experience 
pleasure, pain, etc. as the soul and akasa are non-different. 

This jati is based on the argument that sadharmya of two 
things in respect of one property entails sadharmya in respect 
of all properties irrespective af vyavti. This corresponds to 
avisesasama of the Nyaya-sutra. 

(16) Asamsayasama 50 (Parity per non-doubt)—This is 
based on the argument that if a thing is not apprehended its 
existence or reality can be proved only if the cause of non¬ 
apprehension is pointed out For instance : 

Argument—Soul is (though it is not perceived), because 
it is insensible. 

Counter-argument—On account of what obstruction is 
there non-apprehension of it ? The cause of non-apprehension 
must be pointed out; if there is no such cause, then the soul 
cannot be a real entity. 

• Prof. Tucci says, “This is in fact pratijnavirodha and such a thesis 
was considered by Dinnaga in Nyayamuklia as viruddhapaksabhasa." 
Notes, p. 22 (Buddhist Texts on Logic). 
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The jativadin forgets that an insensible may remain 
unapprehended even without an obstruction. This jati does 
not correspond to anupalabdhisama of the Nyaya-sutra. As 
Prof. Tucci says : This is at variance with it, almost its opposite. 

(18) Srutisama 61 -Parity per sruti (testimony)-For instance: 

Argument—Soul is known to be eternal as the sutras speak 

of its insensibility. 

Counter-argument—But it is also stated in the sutra that 
‘the soul is not’. And the Nirgrantha religion speaks of soul 
as non-eternal. If it were definitely accepted that soul is 
eternal, the conflicting opinions of the sutras would remain 
unaccounted for. 

This jati is based on the different views on the same 
topic expressed in sruti texts which are equally authoritative; 
acceptance of one sruti would create difficulty. 

(19) Sruti-bhinna 5S (difference in the different srutis )—For 
instance, the prativadin argues that if the vadin knowing and 
accepting only one sutra text regards the soul as non-eternal 
then on the basis of the knowledge of other sutras, the 
soul can be regarded as eternal, and if it be said that there 
should be cognition in both ways then one and the same, 
soul should, come to have both eternality and non-eternality. 
This jati also is based on the difference of views expressed 
in the sruti texts on the same topic: only it urges a further 
difficulty if one deliberately accepts either or both of the 
conflicting texts. 

The Tarkasastra (pp. 12-30) (ascribed perhaps wrongly 
to Vasubandhu) gives a three-fold division of faulty refutation 
(—same as jati of the Naiyayikas ) : (a) viparita-khandana, 
refutation which is not in agreement with facts (yadi prati- 
sthapitam khandanam samyagarthena na samyuktam syat tada 
tad viparUa-khandanam ity ucyate. —TS., p. 12 ); (b) asat- 
khatidanam, refutation based on wrong or meaningless statement 
(aparam asatkhandanam, mithyavacamd asat. mithyavacanam 
tv ayathartham anarthakam ca. etad ucyate' satkhatidanam.— TS-, 
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p. 24); (c) viruddha-khandanam , refutation urged in a statement 
involving contradiction ( artha-visamvadakam viruddham ity 
ucyate, yatha prabhandhakarau sthiti-gatl visamvadake. tad 
viruddha-khandanam ity ucyate. —TS., p. 28). It may be noted 
that the Tarka-sastra uses the word ( dosopetd)khandana 
(faulty refutation) for the jati- type of refutation of the 
Nyaya-sutra. 

(a) Viparita-khandana is ten-fold—(/) Refutation on the 
basis of sadharmya, called sddharmya-khandana', (ii) vaidharmya- 
khandana, ( Hi ) vikalpa-khandana, ( iv ) avisesa-khandana, 
(v) praptyaprapti-khandana, ( vi ) ahetu-khandana, ( vi) upalabdhi - 
khandana, ( viii) samsaya-khandana, ( ix) anukti-khandana, 
(refutation based on non-statement), (x) karyabheda-khandana 
refutation based on the difference of result or function of 
the subject ( paksa) and the example ( drstanta ). 59 

It can be seen that of these anukti-khandana and karya- 
bheda-khandana are not found in the Nyaya-sutra. 

(ix) Anukti-khandana 60 —There is absence of non-eternality 
as it is not stated before. 

Argument—Word ( sabda ) is non-eternal because it is 
the outcome of effort (anityah sabdah. prayatna-samutpannatvat). 

Counter-argument—If the assertion ‘ effort ’ be regarded 
as the cause of the non-eternality of word, then what does 
this come to? It would only come to this that if ‘effort’ be 
not stated, word would be eternal. Being non-eternal before, 
how could it be eternal now ? That is to say, if the statement 
of the reason ‘ because it is the outcome of effort ’ is the 
cause of the non-eternality of word, then word will not be 
non-eternal when the reason is not stated. 

This can be met by saying that this is viparita-khandana. 
The reason put forth only manifests or indicates what is to 
be proved, it is not meant to generate or destroy it. The 
refutation put forth can be said to be successful only if the 
proof set forth by the vadin is demolished, but it is only a 
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semblance of refutation ( khandariabhasa) to say that non- 
eternality would not be there if the reason remains unstated. 
If the prativddin tries to refute the voidin’s position by saying 
that the statement of proof is the cause of destruction then 
it would be a case of viparita-khandana. 

(x) Karyabheda-khandana 61 —Refutation on the basis of 
difference of function or result brought about by the pa'csa 
and the drsianla. For instance : 

Argument—Word fsabda) is non-eternal, because it is 
brought about, like a jar. 

Counter-argument—Word and jar bring about different 
results and so they cannot possibly have the same property 
of non-eternality. 

The answer to this is that the vaiin does not want to 
say that word is non-eternal because it serves the same 
purpose as jar, what he wants to say is that all things that 
are brought about are non-eternal. Smoke though different 
serves as an indicator of fire, similarly jar can serve to 
.manifest the non-eternality of word. Another instance is : 

Argument—Word is eternal because it resides in akasa 
which is eternal. If the asraya (substratum ) is eternal, the 
property must be eternal, as for example pdrimandalya in 
paramatiu — paramanu being eternal, pdrimandalya also is 
eternal. Word also must be eternal because it resides in the 
eternal akasa. Moreover, word must be eternal on account 
of its audibility ( sravanatva ); ‘wordness’ ( sabdatva ) is appre¬ 
hended by the organ of hearing and is eternal, so word too 
is eternal due to that very reason. 

The Vaisesika gives a rejoinder to this : If word is 
established as eternal by a hetu (reason, cause) then since 
it is created by a cause, it is non-eternal. Therefore, word 
is non-eternal. 

Here the jativadin assumes that the hetu put forth is a 
karaka ( originating ) cause, while it is simply a jridpaka 
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(indicator) hetu, and therefore refutes accordingly; hence this is 
a case of viparita-khandana , as it tries to establish or prove 
a fault in the reasoning by assuming the opposite ( viparyayena 
taddosasthapanat. —T3.. p 24). 

It may be observed that the treatment of (viii) samsaya- 
khandana is different from that of samsaya-sama in the Nyaya- 
sutra. Samsaya-khandana corresponds to karya-sama of the 
Nyaya-slxtra. Dirinaga’s and Dharmakirti’s interpretation is 
in agreement with that of the Tarkasasira , 59 * 

(b) Asat-khutidana is of three kinds: (xi) avarnya (vyanjaka)- 
khandana, (xii) arthdpatti{vyanjka)khandana, ( xiii) prati- 
drstanta{vyanjaka)khandana. QS These are substantially the same 
as avarnya-sama, arthapatti-sama and pratidrsianta-sama of 
the Nyaya-sutra. 

( c ) Viruddha-khandana again is of three kinds — 
(xiv) anutpatti-khandana, {xv) nUyata-khandana, ( xvi ) svartha- 
viruddha-khanduna, this last not being found in the Nydya- 
sutra , 63 If in refuting the vadin! s thesis the prativadin contradicts 
his own position, it is a case of svartha-viruddha-khandana. 
For instance : 

Vadin —Word ( sabda ) is non-eternal, because it is 
generated like a sprout. 

Prativadin —If the hetu (reason) unites with non-eternality 
then it would be the same as it; if it does not unite with 
it then it could not prove non-eternality. (This is an instance 
of prapti-sama and aprapti-sama). 

Vadin —If your refutation unites with my proposition, 
then it would be an equal of it and so would not be able to 
refute my view; and even if it does not unite with it, it 
would not refute my view- Thus in refuting my view, you give 
up your own position. 

* See refutation of Dharmakirti’s definition in NVTT., p. 693 and 

TR., p. 307. 
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Prativadin —If the hetu (reason) were to come first, and then 
the pratijna (proposition-), then in the absence of the pratijna, 
whose hetu could it be ? And if the pratijna were to come 
first and then the hetu, then the pratijna being established, the 
hetu would become superfluous. Thus the hetu would become 
asiddha (unreal). 

(This is an instance of ahetusama.) 

Vadin —Similarly if your refutation were to precede, and 
my proposition ( pratijna ) to come after, then in the absence 
of my view, what could you refute ? On the other hand if 
my pratijna were to precede and your refutation to come 
after, then my pratijrld being established, your refutation 
would become useless. It may be urged that in order to 
refute your refutation I first approve of it and accept it. 
But this is not correct, because I do not refute your refutation, 
so my refutation is not based on yours; I only show the 
contradiction that is inherent in your own argument. 04 

Thus svartha-viruddha-khatidana consists in putting for¬ 
ward a refutation which can apply with equal force to one’s 
own argument. 

It can be seen from the above that the Tarka-sastra 
recognises sixteen kinds of jatis, amalgamating the prapti- 
sama and the apravti-sama of the Nyaya-sutra into one, 
viz. praptyapraptikhandana. Further the samsaya-khandana 
of the Tarka-sastra corresponds to karya-sama of the 
Nyaya-sutra. Anukti-khandana, karya-bheda-khandana and 
svarthaviruddha-khandana are three kinds of jatis not found 
in the Nyaya-sutra. 

Tarka-sastra's classification of jati or dosopeta-khandana 
into three divisions viz. viparita-khandana, asat or abhuta- 
khandana and viruddha-khandana, was accepted by Vadavidhi 
( also ascribed to Vasubandhu), but it was not accepted by 
Dinnaga ( 5th cent. ) in his Nyayamukha or his Pramana- 
samuccayaA 5 Vasubandhu (4th cent.) reduced the number of 
the different types of jatis, and though Dinnaga has not dropped 
1-25 
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the topic of jati altogether, he has made a further reduction 
of the types to fourteen (- based on scidharmya, vaidharmya, 
vikalpa, avisesa, praptyaprapti, ahetu , upalabdhi, samsaya, anukti, 
prasahga, arthapatti, anutpatu, nitya, svarthaviruddha). Dirinaga 
does not seem to attach much importance to jati as a distinct 
topic of study. He says that there can be an infinite number 
of such dusanabhasas (wrong refutations having the semblance 
of refutations). They are wrong syllogisms and are nothing but 
logical fallacies, of which an exhaustive system has been 
established by Dirinaga in his Hetucakrajamaru and other works. 

Dirinaga says, “ Refutation consists iD showing that the 
formulation of a syllogism, is defective ( nyuna , etc.). The 
fallacies of refutation are called jatis.” ( Karika xix ) 60 

“Th e jatis such as ‘balancing the homogeneity’ ( scidharmya ) 
etc. are called fallacies of refutation, since these (kinds 
of counter-syllogism) are generally imagined against a valid 
inference in order to bewilder the mind of the opponent, but 
they cannot show that the previous thesis has not been exactly 
formulated”. They are called jati because they refute without 
following the rules of logic and because being falsely imagined 
as a (real) refutation, they ( have the appearance of being) 
analogous to that. If such a kind of argument is imagined in 
order to refute an inference, which has been established 
without respecting the rules of logic, then the cases are two: 
either the opponent does not notice the mistake of the 
inference (in which case there would be the ground of defeat 
called paryanuyojyopeksana ) or he shows the process of that 
mistake (which would be a case of dusana)”^ 

“Jatis such as those (already enunciated) and which have been 
expounded by Aksapada are said to have in general the nature 
of fallacies of the refutation, since they are commonly accepted 
as such ( suprasiddha ) The jatis that are expounded by other 
systems ( sastras) must also be stated in the same way, since the 
formulation of these {jatis) differs only a little from that of 
the others already referred to. An infinite variety of jatis can 
be established; therefore, I do not enunciate them all.” 08 
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Dharmakirti (625 A.D.) also says, in his Nyayabindu that 
refutation ( dusana) consists in indicating deficiency ( nyunata) 
and other fallacies in an argument. Refutation signifies the 
exposing of fallacies, the fallacies consisting in the failure 
to prove something. Refutation hampers the establishment of 
the doctrines advanced by the opponent. Jatis have the 
semblance of refutation. ( Dusuttam nyunatadyuktih; ye purvarh 
nyunatadayah sadhanadosa uktas tesam udbhavanam dusunam 
tena pares tarthasiddhi-pratibandhat. dusanabhasas tu jatayah. 
—NyB. Ill, 139-140 \ The word jati expresses similarity. 
Jatyuttaras ( counterfeit or sophistical answers or rejoinders ) 
resemble answers ( uttara ) because they are stated in the 
place of correct answers. Jatyuttaras are exposures of non- 
existing or wrong fallacies ( anudbhiitadosodbhavanani jaty- 
uttardmti— NyB’ III. 141). 69 These fallacies may be fallacies 
of the formulation of the argument ( sadhanadosa), or of 
the probans ( hetu ) or subject ( paksa ) or example ( drstanta). 
A true refutation exposes such fallacies and convinces the 
judges of their being fallacies. Dusanabhasa on the other 
hand is exposure of a non-existing or wrong fallacy, and so 
cannot demolish the view of the other party. 70 

The Jaina logicians mostly define jati as ‘ mithyottaram\ 
a wrong answer. The Jaina logicians prefer this definition 
to that given by the Nyaya-sutra 1.2.18 ( sadharmya- 
vaidharmyabhyam pratyavasthanam jatih), because this latter 
definition can also apply to opposition based on sadharmya and 
vaidharmya, even when the original argument of the vadin is 
a fallacious or invalid one. What harm could there be if it does ? 
Why, Uddyotakara himself has said that jati should not be 
employed by way of opposition to an invalid argument. For, 
under such circumstances, is the prativadin who employs a 
jati aware of the fallacy in the vadin’s argument or is he 
not? If he is, then he should have exposed that fallacy and 
not resorted to jati by way of opposition. Even if the vadin 
declares after listening to the jati that there was a flaw in 
his argument which the prativadin did not expose and instead 
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employed a jati, yet the prativadin employing the jati has no 
chance of victory, only the ignorance of both parties is dis¬ 
closed If the opponent employs a jati without being aware 
of the fallacy really present in the vadins argument, the 
employment of the jati serves no purpose. Hence the definition 
as given by Akalarika, viz., ‘mithyottaram jatih' is better as there 
is no such difficulty involved. 71 Thus in the view of the Jaina 
logicians, jatis can in no way determine victory or defeat as 
the Naiyayikas believe, because they are false answers which 
are inconsequential. 

Akalarika has given the following illustrations of jati 
as put forth by rival schools against the Jaina doctrine of 
Non-absolutism ( Anekantavada ) : [a) If as the Jainas say there 
is difference-cum-non-difference ( bhedabheda ) between things 
by their very nature, then when a man is invited to partake 
of curds, does he rush towards a camel, curds and camel 
being non-different i.e. one? ( b ) The Sugata is said to have 
been, many a time, born as one animal or the other; and 
an animal as the Sugata. Yet why is it that the Sugata is 
accepted as worthy of honour whereas an animal is regarded 
as fit to be devoured ? 7a 

The Jaina logicians, like the Buddhist ones, say that there 
is no limit to such cases of opposition by counterfeit rejoinders 
(jati) 13 and so it is not possible to fix or determine their 
number. Yet they have no objection to Aksapada’s classification 
into twenty-four types as it is quite comprehensive and other 
types can be included in these. It is rightly remarked that 
the solution of all types of jati lies in the examination of the 
probans ( hetu ) as to whether it has the characteristic, 
viz. anyathanupapannatva, ‘not being otherwise possible’ or 
incompatibility with the opposite’, that to say, whether it is 
invariably concomitant with the probandum. Such attempts 
at throwing dust in the eyes, as jati, etc. cannot be successful 
if the probans in the original argument possesses the 
unmistakable character of a sound probans. When however the 
opponent ( prativadin ) employs a jati , the vadin on his part 
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should formulate a sound answer and never take his stand on 
other jatis by way of opposition as this would not lead to any 
conclusion and would be incompatible with the canons of 
genuine dialectic. 

It may be noted in passing that Hemacandra’s explana¬ 
tion of the word ‘ jati' and exposition of jati are almost 
verbatim the same as those of Dharmottara in his Nyaya- 
bindutlka, III. i39-ff. ( Sadhanadosodbhavanam dusanam. 

abhutadosodbhavanani dusanabhasa jatyuttarani.- PM.II. 1.28-29). 
Hemacandra says that they are rejoinders by similarity with 
correct rejoinders, and are as it were reflections of true 
arguments and are employed in opposition to a valid or 
fallacious probans advanced by the vadin when the true 
nature of the defect is not realised at once (or, we might 
add, when the prativadin cannot find a sound argument to 
save his position). 75 It can be seen that with regard to the 
topic of jatis, Hemacandra seems to be influenced more by 
the Naiyayikas than by any of the Jaina logicians before him. 

Summing up, we may say that jati is a sophistical 
refutation or counterfeit rejoinder which being logically 
unsound is incapable of refuting the other party’s argument. 
Such rejoinders are mostly based on sadharmya and vaidharmya, 
but as we have seen there are some types of jati in which 
these can be said to be present only distantly or not at all. 
The common characteristic of all jatis is that they lose sight 
of vyapti (invariable concomitance between the probans and 
the probandum) which is the very corner-stone of inference 
in Indian logic. We can guess that the section on jati in early 
works on logic is a collection and classification of sophistical 
refutations actually advanced by debaters The restricted 
scope of some jatis, e.g. avisesasama, nityasama, etc. as 
defined in the Nyaya-sutra may be regarded as supporting 
our surmise. They indicate an immature stage of logical reasoning 
in its formal accept. Their scope was widened by the later 
logicians, especially by Udayanacarya. In their own times 
such arguments might not have failed to convince, or might 
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have even passed as sound or forceful arguments, or might 
have served to bewilder the other party.” But on being 
properly examined and checked they were found to be 
defective, and it is quite likely that in trying to specifically 
detect the flaw in such a jarz'-argument — whether it pertained 
to- the hetu (probans) or the paksa (subject) or the drsianta 
(example) or in general to the deficiency in respect of vyapti 
or the relation between the hetu (probans) and the sadhya 
(probandum)—the requirements of valid reasoning came to be 
determined and formulated. It might have been thus that the 
formulation of the vpapti (the rule of invariable concomitance), 
the kinds of logical fallacies, the characteristics of a valid 
hetu or paksa or drsianta, the laws of thought and the 
essential and the inessential elements of reasoning came to be 
determined and ascertained. The section on jati indicates that 
vyapti was regarded from very early times as indispensable, 
rather as the very basis of inference in Indian logic, it being 
checked and verified by means of the drsianta (example) 
having the same properties ( sadharmyena ) or having contrary 
properties ( vaidharmyerta ). 

The logicians generally do not approve of the employment 
of jati ; for being logically unsound, jatis cannot as a matter 
of fact refute the thesis of the other party, and in no case 
should one answer a jati with a jati as then the debate would 
Ipse all its charm and dignity. Still the topic of jati is 
treated in works on Indian logic so that being fully acquainted 
with their character, people might avoid the use of jatis 
(sophistical refutations) or detect them if employed by others. 
Some logicians even do not object to the use of jati in 
exceptional circumstances. As Vacaspati says, when a man 
upholding the authority of the Veda is met with arguments 
against its authority and on the spur of the moment he 
does not find proper answers to these, he may state what 
is really a jati if he feels that by doing so he would^ be 
able to stop the infectious tendency to challenge the authority 
of the Veda from spreading among kings and the people at 
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large. One who thus puts forward a jati knowingly just takes 
a chance in case the other party is not able to find the right 
answer or detect the flaw in his argument; his idea is that 
rather than be totally defeated it is better that the issue be 
rendered doubtful. But in other cases a jati is urged 
unknowingly, especially when the debate or discussion is a 
subtle and Jong one, when one passes from one point to 
another and seeks to find analogies to prove one’s position. 76 


NOTES 

1 Vacana-vighato yah kriyate samanya-sabdasya visssaneka-sambandhitve 
sati avivaksitadhyaropena chalam tad veditavyam.—NV. p. 176, 

2 See also TR., pp. 240-246. 

3 Note that only the Upayahrdaya gives four different meanings of 4 nava 
navah , nava , na vah y navah —yatha kascid aha—yo may a parihitalj sa 
nava-kambalah. atra dusanam (vadet) yad bhavata parihitam tad ekam 
eva vastrarh katham naveti. atra prativaden maya navaity uktam tatha 
ca navah kambalah na tu naveti. atra dusayet katham nava? nava-lomair 
nirmitatvan nava ity ukte prativadi vadet tattvato’parimitani lomani 
katham nava lomanity ucyate. atraha. nava it maya parvam uktam 
na tu nava-samkhya. atra dusanam. tad vastram yusmakam eveti jnatam 
kasmad etan na vah kathyate. atrottaram. maya nava ity uktam 
kintu na va iti noktam. atra dusanam. bhavatah kayam kambalo vaste 
iti pratyaksam etat. katham ucyate navah kambalah. ayarn hetvabhasa 
ity ucyate vak-chalam ca.—UH., pp. 14-15 ( Pre~Dihnaga Buddhist 
Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources —G. Tucci, GOS), 

4 See NB., 1.2.12; and NVTT., p. 350 

5 Tasya pratyavasthanam-jhatva^jnatva va prayogat pratisedhanupapattih, 
yadi tavan navakambalasyartham buddhva nayam nava-kambala iti 
pratyavatisthate tadarthantaram aha. anyad budhvate’nyat pratisidhyate 
iti. atha punar naiva navakambalasyartham budhyate tathapy ajnanam 
iti.—NV., p. 177. 

6 Yad vivaksitam artham apnoti catyeti ca tad atisamanyam yatha 
brahmanatvam vidyacaranasampadam kvacid apnoti kvacid atyeti. 
samanya-nimittam chalam samanvacchalam iti.—NB. 1.2.13. 
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7 Asya ca pratyavasthanam—avivaksitahetukasya visayanuvadah, prasarhsa- 
rtbatvad vakyasya. tad atrasambhutartha-kalpananupapattih. yatha 
sambhavanty asmin ksetre salaya iti amrakrtam avivaksitam ca bija- 
janma, pravrtti-visayas tu ksetram prasasyate. so’yam ksetranuvado- 
nasmin saiayo vidhiyanta iti. bijat tu salinirvrttih sati na vivaksita. 
evam sambbavati brahmane vidyacarana-sampad iti sampad-visayo 
brahmanatvam na sampaddhetuh. na catra hetur vivaksitah visayanu- 
vadas tv ayam prasamsarthatvad vakyasya—sati brahmanatve sampad¬ 
dhetuh samarthah iti. visayam ca prasamsata vakyena yatha hetutali 
phalanirvrttir na pratyakhyayate. tad evam sati vacana-vighato’- 
sambhatartha-kaipanaya nopapadyata iti.—Ibid. 

8 This sutra has been interpreted differently by the Nyaya-varttika and 
the Nyaya-sutra-vivarana. But this does not make any difference ulti¬ 
mately, so it is not necessary to give these interpretations here. 

9 See NV., 1.2.14. 

10 Atra samadhih-prasiddhaprasiddhe prayoge vaktur yathabhiprayam 
sabdarthayor abhyanujna pratisedho va nacchandatah. pradhana- 
bhutasya sabdasya bhaktasya ca gupabhutasya prayoga ubhayor loka- 
siddhah. siddhe prayoge yatha vaktur abhiprayas tatha sabdarthav 
anujfieyau pratisedhyau va nacchandatah. yadi vakta pradhana-sabdam 
praynnkte yathabhutasyabhyanujfia pratisedho va nacchandatah. atha 
gunabhutam tada gunabhutasya. yatra tu vakta gunabhatam sabdarh 
prayunkte pradhanabhutam abhipretya parah pratisedhati, svamanisaya 
pratisedho’sau bhavati na paropalambhah.—NB.. 1.2.14. 

11 NVTT., 1.2.16 (p. 535). 

12 Vak-chalam evopacaracchalam tadavisesat. na, tadarthantarabhavat. 
avisese va kificit sadharmyad ekacchala-prasahgah. NS. 1.2.15-17. 

13 See PKM, pp. 649-651; TSlv, pp. 294-297, SV., Tika, p. 315; PM., 
Svopajna~vrtti , II. 1.29, p. 62. 

14 Sa dusapaparisphurtau vijigisaya sya prayogo buddhi-parvakah. 

kvacit tatparyabhramad asya patah. prathama-kaksayam na sambhavati. 
dvitiva-kaksasu asya sambhavah. trtlya-kaksasudbhavanam. para- 
tatparya-visaye sabda-tatparyasamCarena dusana-vacanam chalam 
iti samanya-laksanam. vadina’nyathabhipraya-parvakam vadyantarepa 
dusanabhidhanam va kalpitadusya-dusanam chalam ity acaryafe. tat 
trividham—vak-chalam, samanyacchalam, upacaracchalam * ca. tatra 
mukhyartha^atparyena prayukte mukhyartha-sariicarenabhidhanam 
vak-chalarii. tad api trividham—dhaimipada-samcarat dharma-pada 
samcarad ubhayapada-samcarac ca. tad api pratijfia-hetu distantabhedan 
navavidham. 
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Vivaksitavakyarthe tatparyasarbcarad dusanabhidbanam samanya- 
cchalara. tac ca pada-vakya-tatparya-samcarad dvividham api pratyekam 
sadvidham. tad yatha. sambhave niyama-tatparya-samcarah—ayam 
sambhavita-vidyab brahmanatvad ity ukte, brahmanatvarii na 
vidyavattva-niyatarii vratye vyabhicarat, riiyame sambhavah—* yo 
dbnmavan sa vahniman’ ity ukte, sambhavati dhumavati vahnir 
na tv ctavata dhumaj vahni-siddhir api. uddesye vidheyatva-samcarah— 
sabdo’nitya iti sabdam uddisya’nityatve vidheye na hi yo' nityah 
sa sarvah sabdah, ghatader anityasya’ pi asabdatvad ity ariisabadhah. 
vidheye uddhesyatva-sarhcaro yatha—anityam karyam anityatvad ity 
ukte karyatvarh yad vidheyam tatroddesyatva-samcarat sadhyavisistatva- 
bhidhanam. visesane visesyatva-samcarad yatha—‘dvija-satam bhojitam’ 
ity acetanayah sata-sarhkhyaya bhojitvasambhava iti. visesanantare 
visesanantara-samcaro yatha—satam dvijatayo bhojitan iti. Sanakadayo 
bhojitah na dvijatayah ity atra visesye visesanantara-samcarad api 
saptami vidha sambhavati, tatha’pi visesane visesya-samcarasya”- 
krtiganatvena tat-sangrahah. 

Upacara-vrttya prayukte mukhya-tatparyakataya dusanam upacara- 
cchalam. mancah krosantity ukte maficasya’cetanasya krosana-kartrtvam 
anupapannam iti. kathayam laksanayah katharh prayoga iti cet, na, 
laukika-laksanaya mukhya-tulyatvat, asya’pi pratijfta-hetu-drstanta* 
srayataya nava vidhah.... 

Tad ete?u chala-prabhedesu pratyuttaram evam uhaniyam. nava- 
kambalatvad iti nntana-kambalatvam vivaksitam, na tu nava-samkhya- 
yogikambalatvam ity asiddhyudbhavane niranuyojyanuyogam te nigraha- 
sthanam iti; dusanesv apy evarh chaiam ahaniyam iti.—VV., pp. 20—21. 

15 See PP., pp. 59, 51. 

16 Prayukte hi hetau ya h prasango jayate sa jatih. sa ca prasarigah 
sadharmya-vaidbarmyabhyam pratyavasthanam upalambhah pratisedha 
iti. ‘udaharana-sadharmyat sadhya-sadhanam hetur’ ity asyodaharana- 
vaidharmyena pratyavasthanam. ‘ udaharana-vaidharmyat sadhya- 
sadhanam hetur 9 ity asyodaharana-sadharmyena pratyavasthanam. 
pratyamkabhavaj jayamano’rtho jatih.—NB., 1.2.18. 

17 Sutrarthas tu yathasruti na punar udaharana-sadharmyena udaharana- 
vaidharmyena veti. kimartham idam ucyate ? vyapakartham—yadi 
yathasruti sutrartho bhavati tada sarva-jatayo vyapyante yena kenacit 
sadharmyam yena kenacit vaidharmyam iti. laksane jatTnam avyapaka^ 
tvam tu dosaii. Bhasye udaharana-sadharmyam udaharana-vaidhar^ 
myam codaharanartham iti yatha codaharanena evam anudaharanena’- 
piti.—NV., p. 179. 

1-26 
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18 Sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam iti savadharano nirdesas tena vyapti- 
nirapeksabhyam sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyam iti savadharano nirdesas 
tena vyapti-nirapeksabhyam sadharmya-vaidharmyabhyaih pratyavastha- 
nam dusanabhidhanam jatir ity arthah- yady apy ubhabhyam pratyava- 
sthanasya pratyeka-pratyavasthane'vyaptir eka-pratyavasthanasya 
laksanatve parapratyavasthane’vvaptih. na va’nyatara-pratyavasthanam 
niyatam, sarvatra jatav abhavat tathapi vyapti-nirapeksataya dusana¬ 
bhidhanam ity eva vacyam tena ca sandarbbena dusanasamarthatvam 
svavyaghatakatvam va darsitam. tatha cacchaladibhiiiDa-dusanasamartham 
uttararh svavyaghatakam uttararh va jatir iti socitam. sadharmyasamadi- 
caturviiiisatyanyanyatvarii tadartha ity api vadanti.—NSV., 1.2.18. See 
also Nynyasutra-vivarana . 1.12.18. 

19 Sadharmyena pratyavasthanam avisisyamanam sthapana-hetutah 
Sadharmya-samah. avisesam tatra tatrodaharisyamah. evam vaidharmya- 
sama-prabhrtayo’pi nirvaktavyab.—NB., 5.1.1. 

20 Samikaranartham prayogah samah sadharmyam eva satnam vaidhar- 
myam eva # samam iti samarthah samikaranarthah prayogo drastavyafi. 
samikriyatam parapakso ma va’kari, ayam tu samikaranartham pravartate. 
yatha loke kut'imbartham ghatata iti visesa-hetvabbavo va samarthafi 
na bhavata visesahetuh kascid apadisyata iti. enam artham urarikrtya 
pravartate yathabhotam bhavatah sadhanam tathabhatam mamapiti. 
....na ca vadi-prativadinos tulyata samarthah jater asaduttaratvat- 
niyamenaiva jativadi asadvadi bhavati vadinam tu sadasadvaditve 
aniyama iti.—NV., pp. 530-531. 

21 Anye tu vaktrdharmam vacana upacaranti. jativadi hi samah sadharano 
notkrsto’pakrsta ity arthah. sa ca sadharmyadyuttaradvaraivonniyata iti 
uttaram eva samam; apakrstam uttararh dvedha bhavati dasanasamartham 
apy asiddham, siddham api dasanasamartham. prathamam api kalpita- 
dusyam yat tac chalam uktam akalpita-dusyam tu kevalaniranuyojya- 
nuyogo vaksyate, sesarn jatir ity anena samanya-laksanam sacitarh 
bhavati. tatha ca Varttikam—jatir nama sthapanahetau prayukte yah 
pratisedhasamartho hetuh iti. vayarii tu brnmah, tat trayarh, caturthas 
cayam arthah yaj jatyuttararh parasadhanam iva svatmanam api 
vyapnotity atah sva-para-samyat samam ity ucyate. tatha ca svatma- 
vyaghatakatvam nama sarva-sadharana-dustatva-malam asya sacitam 
bhavati,—BS., pp. 5-7. See BS., pp. 4-7. 

22 See NVTT., p. 673. 

23 Pratyekam tridha caite jati; sad-visaye, asad-visaye, asaduktike ca. 
tatradyodaharanam Varttike. dvitiyodaharanam tu nityah sabdah sparsa- 
iunyatvad akasavad ity upasamhare, naitad evam, asti hy anityena’pi 
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sadharmyam prameyatvam, tatah kim nanityo ghatavat. na ced 
evam, nityo’pi na syat, avisesat; yad va, asty akasenaiva vaidharmyam 
apy asmadadi-bahyakarana-grahyatvam, tatah kirii nanityo ghatavat. na 
ced evam, nityo’pi na syat, avisesat. trtiyodaharanam Bhasye-‘uktimatram 
atra dustam nartha’ iti pradarsanartham Varttika-tatparyam upeksokts 
Tatparyacaryaih, ‘saduttaram apy uktidosenaiva jatir’ity asyarthasya prati- 
drslama-prakaranasamadau svayam eva sphuukaranat.—BS., pp. 9-10. 

24 Avidyamanadharmadhyaropa utkarsah, vidyamana-dharmopacayo’- 
pakarsah, varnyah sadhyah, avarnyah asadhyali, vikalpo visesah etefarfi 
dharmanam udbhavanarthah prayoga utkarsa-samadayo jatayah. sadhya- 
sadhana-dharmayos tulyataya pratyavasthanarh sadhyasamety ucyate. 
—NV., pp. 532-533. 

25 See BS., p. 19-20. 

26 Sadhanadharmayukte drstante dharmantara-vikalpat sadhyadharma- 
vikalpam prasajato vikalpasamah. — NB., 5.1.4*. 

27 Hetvadyavayavasamarthyayogi dharmah sadhyah tam drstante prasajatah 
sadhyasamah.—NB., 5,1.4. 

28 Asat sadhyate na tu sat. praptam ca sat. asatah praptyasambhavat. 
tasman na sadhyam. api ca yena yasya praptis tena tasyaikyam eva; 
yatha ganga sagarariv prapta sagarena sahgata sagarenabhinna tadvad 
evabhinne cet sadhya-sadhane nasti sadhya-sadhana-bhavah tasya 
bhedadhisthgnatvad ity api drastavyam.—NVTT., p. 667. 

29 Iyam ca jatih sarvahetvapavada-dvarika yadi jnapako hetur apadisyate 
tathapi, yadi karakas tathapi’ti. sa ceyam karya-karanatvapavada- 
dvarena pravartamana vyahata bhavati. ko vyaghatah, uttarasyanutthanam. 
katham iti. yad idam uttaram prapya’rtham karanatvapavadadvarena 
sadhayed aprapya veti tasyapi pratisedhyam prapya va’prapya veti 
samo dosah—NV., p. 536. 

30 Sadhyasamo hi drstante sadhyavaddhetvadyavayavam prasanjayati. paftca- 
vayava-prayogasadhyataiii drstantagatasya’nityatvasya prasafijayatxty 
arthah. prasanga-samas tu drstantagatasya’nityatvasya pramanamatra- 
sadhyatam ity apaunaruktyam.—NVTT., p. 678. 

31 Utpannah khalu ayarii sabda iti bhavati. prag utpattefr sabda eva nasti. 
utpannasya sabdabhavac chabdasya satah prayatnanantariyakatvam 
anityatva-karanam upapadyate. karanopapatter ayukto’yam dosah— 
prag utpatteh karanabhavad iti,—NB., 5.1.13. 
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32 Yatha-’nutpannas tantavo na patasya karanam tatha sabdotpatteh 
prag anutparmam prayatnanantariyakatvam nanityatvasya karanam iti 
sadharmyena pratyavasthanam ity asty sattiaDva-laksanam ity arthah. 
etavata carthapattisamaya anutpatti-samato bhedo darsitah ihanutpannair 
ahetubhih samyena karya-pratisedhat arthapattisamayam vakyartha- 
viparitaropena pratisedhad iti.—NVTTp. 680. See also NV., p.539. 

33 Yat tu khaluktam asati sadhye kasya sadhanamiti? yat tu nirvartyate 
yac ca vijftapyate tasyeti.—NB., 5.1.19. 

34 Kah punar asyah praptyaprapti-samabhyam bhedah sadhya-sadhanabhava- 
pratisedhasyobhayatrapi tulyatvad iti cet, tatra svarupatah sannikarsa- 
sannikarsacinta, iha tu karanatah (kalatah?); te arthadvarike, iyam 
sabda-dvarika, te hi [dvi ? Jvikalpopakrame, iyam trivikalpopakramg 
tatra s lhakarisaktir dusya iha svarapasaktih, te visesanasiddhi-desana- 
bbase, iyam pratikalatarkadesanabhaseti.—BS., pp. 41 -42. 

35 Anye tv idam satram anyatha vyacaksate. tatha hy ekadharmopapatteh 
sadhana-dbarmasya prayojakatvad avisese sadhya-dharmavatta- 
laksane paksadrstantayoh sarvavisesah sarva-prakarenavisesah prasajyeta 
sadbbavopapatter iti, sahitya-sadbhavopapatter iti.—BS., p. 47. 

36 Upapattisama prakaranasamato na bhidyata iti tatra’pi nityanitya- 
karanopapattir iha'piti. na, nityanityadcaranasyaikatropapatteh—nitya- 
karanam cg’nitya-karanam caikatropapadyata ity upapattisamah nitya- 
nityapaksabhyam pratyavasthanat prakaranasama iti bhedah.—NV., 
5.1.25 (p. 542). 

37 See BS-, p. 50 and Vardhamaoa’s Prakasa on it. 

38 See NV, 5.1.27. 

39 See NB., 5.1.30; NVTT., p. 688. 

40 Avarananupalabdhir nasty anupalabdher iti yo’yam hetur uktah sa na 
hetuh anupalambhasvabhavatvad anupalabdher upalambha-pratisedha- 
rthakatvad ity arthah, astitva-nastitve hi bhavanam upalambhanupa- 
lambbabhyam avasthapyete; yad upalabhyate tad asti sasavad, yan 
nopalabhyate tan nasti tad-visanavat, nopalabhyate ca sabdasyavaranam 
mulodakader iva mrttiikety anupalambhan nastiti gamyate, anupalambho 
hy ayam avaranavisayo nanupalabdhi-visayah sa avaranasyaiva 
avaranarh gamayati nanupalabdher ity anupalabdher bhavad avaranam 
eva nastiti.-— NM, IT, p. 185. See also BS, p. 60. 


41 See BS., p. 63. 
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42 Atrapy anityasabdena sarva eva visesanadharma upalaksyante. < n ityam 
anityabhavad’ ity aneDa tadatadrupatavikalpah. sa ca sarupya-vairopya- 
bhyam dvirapah. ‘nityatvopapatter’ ity anena vivaksitanupapattimatram. 
tenayam arthah—vivaksita-dharmasya tadatadrapata-vikalpanupapattya 
dharminas tadvisisiatvakhandanam nityasama. iyam ca sarhjna 
dharmantare sukba-duhkhasabdavad gaum.—BS., pp. 65-66. 

43 See BS., pp. 66-68. 

44 Atha niradhikarano dharmah katham syad iti tad ucyate anityatvam 
hi ngma nirodhah pradhvamsabhava ity anarthantaram anityatvad abhava 
iti tu vyavahara-matrarb, sa ceyam anityata sabdavacchinna na sabda- 
dhikarana; na khalu ghatabhavo gbaiasrito bbavitum arbati—bhava- 
svabhava hi dharma dharmyasrita bhavanti nabhavab, abhavas tv asrito’- 
pi na pratiyogyasrito bbavati kirn tu arthantara-vrttir bhu-pradesa 
iva ghatabhavah.—NM., II, pp. 186-187. 

45 See NB., and NV., 5.1.36. 

46 Sarhsayasamato na bhidyata iti cet, ubhayasadharmyat samsaya-samah, 
ayam tu na tatha tasmad bhidyata iti. atha sadharmyasamato na 
bhidyata iti cet, na, hetvadhyaropanat. sadharmya-sama na hetvadhya- 
ropena pravartate iyam tv anyathabhihite hetau anyathakaram 
pravartate. —NV., p. 547. 

47 See UH, pp. 26-27 (Buddhist Texts on Logic —Tucci—GOS). 

48 Bhedabhedasamam. yatha”tmanityatasthapana gkasa udabaranam. atra 
dusanam. atma akasas cabhinnau iti ced aikadharmyat katham akasasya”- 
tmano drstantata. bhinnau iti ced anyanyasadharmyapraptih. etad 
ucyate bhedabhedasamam.—UH., pp. 27-28, 

49 Anyac ca atma nityo’naindriyakatvat. yathakaso’naindriyakatvan 
nitya iti bhavatah sthapana. atha yad anaindriyakam tan navasyam 
nityam tat katham siddham. etad ucyate prasnabahulyam uttaralpata 
ca.—UH., p. 28. 

50 Anyac ca. atma nityo’naindriyakatvad iti bhavat-sthapana. anaindriya- 
kasya dvaividhyam. yatha .paramanavo* nupalabhya anityab. akasas 
tv indriyanupalabhyo nityam ca. katham bhavatocyate yad anupa- 
labhyatvan nitya ity ucyate prasnalpatottarabahulyam ca.—UH., p. 28. 

51 Anyac ca. anupalabdhihetuna”tma nitya iti bbavata pratijhatam. akasas 
Catma ca bhinnau katham ubhayor anupalabhyatvarh hetur bhavet. 
iti hetusamam.—UH., p. 28. 

52 Anyac ca. anupalabhyatvan nitya akasa iti bhavatah sthapana. akasas 
ca sarvavyapi tatas ca kim sarvani vastany anupalabhyani. etad vyapti- 
samam.—UH., p. 28. 
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53 Anyac ca. paramanur avyapy anaindriyako’py anityah. atma tv 
anaindriyakab katham nityah. iti avyaptisamam.—UH., p. 28. 

54 Anyac ca. sarvam anityam. na tv atma sarvam, tato nitya iti bhavat- 
pratijria. atma ca tadbhavad anitya iti vaktavyah, kincid dagdho hi 
kambalah pnyenadagdhatvad adagdha ity ucyate. etad viruddham.— 
UH., p. 29. 

55 Anyac ca. atma’naindriyakatvad akasatulya iti bhavatsthapana. 
akasasyanupalabdhir atmano’pi tathatvam. atmana upalabdhir iti cet 
tada”kaso’pi sukha-duhkhadikam upalabheta. atmana akasasya 
ca’bhinnatvat. etad aviruddham.—UH., p. 29. 

56 Anyac ca. asty atma’naindriyakatvad ity bhavad-vacanam. atha 
vimarsah kenavaraoenanupalabdhih. karanam atra vaktavyam. yadi 
karanam na vidyata atmarthasya hanih. ity asamsayasamam.—UH., 
p. 29. 

57 Anyac ca. sutresu atmano’nupalabdhir ukta tasmat tasya nityata jnata 
iti bhavatab sthapana. param tu nasty atma nasty atmiyam ity api 
Sutresuktam. nirgrantha-dbarme catmanityatokta. atminityatve niyate 
sati sutranam vaisamyanupapattih. iti srutisamam.—UH., p. 30. 

58 Anyac ca. yadi bhavata ekam eva sutram adhigacchata”tma nitya iti 
manyate, atha’nyesam api Sutranam pratitir atma'nityo mantavyab. 
ubbayatha pratitir iti ced ekasyaivatmano nityatvanityatvaprasatigab. 
iti srutibbinnam.—UH., p. 30. 

59 See TS., p. 12. 

60 Anukti-kbandanam. purvam anuktatvad anityata’bhava etad anukti-* 
khandanam. pratijna purvavat. prativadi praba. prayatna iti vacanarii 
sabdasyanityatabetur-iti cet tada kim prgpyate? prayatna ity anukte 
tada sabdo nityah. etad eva prapyate. parvakale ’nitye sati katbam 
adhuna nityah syat. viparitam etat khandanam. kasmat. asmabhib 
sthapito betur abhivyaktyartbo notpattyartbo na va vinasartbah. yady 
asmat-sthapitasya betor vinasah syat tada bhavat-khandanam 
visi?yeta. yada betur maya’nuktas tada sabdasyanityata'nabhivyaktetf 
ced bhavat-khandanam. etat kbandanabhasa eva. yadi vinasahetuna 
mam khandayati bbavan tadviparita-khandanarh syat.—TS., p. 23. 

61 Karyabheda-kbandanam—karyabbedat ghatavac chabda iti na vaktavyam, 
etat karyabhedakhandanam ucyate. anityah sabdab krtakatvad ghatavad 
iti stbapite prativadi praha ghata-sabdayoh karyabbedah karyabbedat 
tulya’nityatanupapattih.. .TS., p. 23. 

62 See TS., p. 24. 

63 See TS., p. 25. 

64 See TS., p. 29-30. 
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65 See Buddhist Logic before Dinnaga ( Asahga , Vasubandhu , Tarkasastras ) 
- G. Tucci (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , July, 1929). Tucci’s 
article is very illuminating, especially because he has first-hand know¬ 
ledge of Chinese and Tibetan sources. Tucci is of the view that the 
Tarka-sastra is anterior to Dinnaga and that this Tarkasastra or a 
redaction of it was existent already in the time of Vatsyayana or even 
the final redactor of the Nyaya-sutra. Vasubandhu’s list of jatis is 
analogous to that of the Tarkasastra as can be seen from quotations 
in the Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti of Diunaga. Vasubandhu did not 
recognise the prati-drstanta and svartha-viruddha varieties of jati. 

66 Nyayamukha of Dinnaga, Translation, p. 53—Tucci (Heidelberg. 1930). 

67 Nyayamukha (Translation, p. 54). 

68 Nyayamukha (Translation, p. 71). 

69 Jati-sabdah s&drsyavacanah uttara-sadisani jatyuttaraniti. uttarasthana- 

prayuktatvad uttarasadrs&ni jatyuttarani. abhutasyVsatyasya dosasyod- 

bhavanani. udbhavyata etair ity udbhavanani vacanani taai jatyuttarani. 
jatya sadisyenottarani jatyuttaraniti.— Nyayabindutika , III. 140-141. 

70 SadhanadosodbhSvan&ni dusanani. sadhana-doso nyanatvam. pak?ado?ah 
pratyaksadiviruddhatvam. hetudoso'siddhanaikantikaviruddhatvam. 
drstanta-dosah sadhanadharmadyasiddhatvam. tasyodbhavanarh prasnika- 
pratyayanarh dusanam. abhuta-sadhanadosodbhavanani dusanabhasani. 
sampurne sadhane nyonatva-vacanam, adustapakse paksadosavacanam, 
siddhahetuke’ siddha-hetukarh vacanam. ekantahetuke^ nekantahetukam 
vacanam. aviruddha-hetuke viruddha-hetukam vacanam. adustadrstante 
dustadrstantadosavacanam. etani dusanabhasani. na hy ebhih parapakso 
dusyate. niravadyatvat tasya.— Nyayapravesa , p. 8 (GOS, 1930). (This 
work vas ascribed to DinQaga, but now scholars believe it to be a 
work of Sankarasvamin, a pupil of Dinnaga. See Nyayapravesa, 
Introduction—A. B. Dhruva). 

71 evarh bhedena nirdista jatayo.... 

ye caturvirhsatir anyananta bodhyas tatha budhaih. 446 
naitabhir nigraho vade . satyasadhanavadinah; 
sadhanabharii bruvanas tu tata eva nigrhyate. 447 
nigrahaya prakalpyante tv eta jalpa-vitandayoh, 
jigisaya pravrttanam iti yaugah pracakfate. 448 
tatredam durghatarh tavaj jateb samanya-laksanam. 
sadharmyenetarenapi pratyavasthanam tritam. 449 
sadhanabhaprayoge’pi tajjatitva-prasangatah; 
dasanabhasarupasya jatitvena prakirtane. 450 
astu mithyottaram jatir Akalankokta-laksana.— 

TSlv, p. 309. See Ibid, pp. 309-310, also PKM., pp. 651-663. 
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72 Tatra mithyottaram jatih yatha’nekanta-vidvisam. 371 
dadhyustrader abhedatva-prasangad ekacodanam, 
purvapak?am avijnaya du?ako’pi vidusakah. 372 
Sugato’pi mrgo jato mrgo’pi sugatah smrtah, 
tatha’pi sugato vandyo mrgah khadyo yathesyate. 373 
tatha vastubalad eva bhedabhedavyavasthiteh; 
codito dadhi khadeti kim ustram abhidhavati. 374 
atraivobhayapaksoktadosarak&navasthiteh; 
ananvayadidosokteh praparico va’naya disa. 375 
mithyottaranam anantyat sastre va vistarenoktitah 3; 
sadharmyadisamatvena jatir neha pratanyate. 376 

—NyV., II. 371-376 

73 Venkatanatha, author of the Nyaya-parisuddhi mentions a number of 
other varieties, e.g. pratidharmasama (also called pratirodhasama )» 
anekantasama\ viruddha-sama, asiddhi-sama, etc. (See Nyaya-parisuddhi , 
pp. 236ff). 

74 Pratisamadhane tu sarvajatmam anyathanupapatti-lak?ananumanalaksana- 
hetupariksanam eva. na hy aviplutalaksane hetav evamprayah 
pamsupatah prabhavanti.... jatiprayoge ca parena krte samyag-uttaram 
eva vaktavyarh na pratipam jatyuttarair eva pratyavastheyam 
asamafijasya-prasangad iti.—PM., II. 1.29 ( Vrtti ). 

75 Tani ca samyag-ghetau hetvabhase va vadina prayukte jhatiti taddosa • 
tattvapratibhase hetupratibimbaprayani pratyavasthanani. 

—PM .-Vrtti, II, 1.29. 

76 See NV., pp. 529-530; NVTT., pp. 354, 672. 
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CHECKS IN DEBATE 
(Nigrahasthanas—G rounds of Censure or Defeat) 


Nigraha signifies crushing the pride of another, here 
inflicting check or defeat on the part of one whose pride is 
unshaken; pratijnahani (violating the proposition) and the 
like are the grounds (sthana) of this; that is to say, it is by 
reason of these that defeat can be inflicted in a debate and so 
they are called Nigrahasthanas (Grounds of censure or defeat). 1 
The urging or the exposure of these we shall call ‘check’. 

The Nyaya-sutra defines Nigrahasthana as follows— 
‘Vipratipattir apratipattis ca nigrahasthanam. —NS. f 1.2.19 (It is 
a case of ‘check’ when there is misapprehension as also when 
there is incomprehension). Misapprehension ( vipratipatti ) is 
that apprehension which is either wrong or reprehensible 
( viparlta va kutsita va pratipattir vipratipattih— NB , 1.2.19). 
As Vacaspati explains, a misapprehension is said to be simply 
wrong knowledge when the subject-matter is something too 
subtle to be grasped by the ordinary intellect; it is said to 
be reprehensible when it is about something gross, quite within 
the range of ordinary minds ( suksma-visaya pratipattir 
viparlta, sthulavisaya ca kutsita. —NVTT., p. 354). It is a case 
of incomprehension ( apratipatti ), on the other hand, when the 
subject being one on which something has been said, if the 
debater does not say anything; for instance, if he does not 
oppose what is attempted to be proved by his opponent, or 
does not answer the objections that have been raised against 
his own position ( apratipattis tv arambha-visaye’py apra- 
rambhah. parerta sthapitam va na pratisedhati pratisedham va 
noddharati. —NB., 1.2.19) Vatsyayana says the words 'viprati¬ 
patti’ and ‘ apratipatti ’ are not compounded in the sutra to 
1-27 
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indicate that these two are not the only nigrahasthanas. * 
Uddyotakara gives further clarification of the definition by 
saying that it may happen that a debater supports his thesis 
by a perfectly sound argument and yet when his opponent 
meets him with a jati, he becomes embarassed and fails to 
find the proper answer to that jati Even this is a case of 
nigrahasthana as there is here incomprehension inasmuch as 
the man does not comprehend the soundness and strength 
of his own argument, and misapprehension as he regards his 
own sound argument as unsound. 8 Udayana is not satisfied 
with the Nyaya-sutra 1.2.19 as it stands and takes it as implying 
the following general definition : When controversy has been 
started, any behaviour indicative of either party’s ignorance 
constitutes a nigrahasthana 

Twenty-two varieties of nigrahasthanas are described in 
the Nyaya-sutra 5.2—(1; Pratijna-hani (violating the proposi¬ 
tion), (2) Pratijndntara (shifting the proposition), (3) Pratijna- 
virodha (contradicting tae proposition), (4) Pratijna-sannyasa 
(renouncing the proposition), (5) Hetvantara (shifting the 
probans), (6) Arthantara (irrelevant argument), (7) Nirarthaka 
( meaningless jargon ), (8) Avijnatartha ( unintelligibility ), 

(9) Aparthaka (incoherence), (10) Apraptakala (inconsequen¬ 
tially), (11) Nyuna (deficiency), (12) Adhika (redundance), 
(13) Punarukta (repetition), (14) Ananubhasana (non¬ 
reproduction), (15) Ajhana (incomprehension), (16) Apratibha 
(inability to answer), (17) Viksepa (evasion), (18) Matanujna 
(confession or approval of a contrary opinion), (19) Paryanu- 
yojyopeksana ( overlooking the exceptionable or what should 
be objected to), (20) Niranuyojyanuyoga (finding fault with 
what is unexceptionable), (21) Apasiddhanta (inconsistency ), 
(22) Hetvabhasa (fallacy of probans).- 5 - 

* Vacaspati says that ca ’ in the sutra refers to all the other nigraha¬ 
sthanas described in NS., 5.2. 

-r Of these pratijna-hani ( —the pratijna-hani of the Caraka .Samhita 
corresponds to pratijm-sonnyasa of the Nyayasutra —), pratijhantara , 
pratijM-virodha , avijnatartha , ananubhasana , ajfiana , apratibha , viksepa , 

. apasiddhanta are not mentioned in the Caraka-Samhita . 
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Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on the Nyaya-sutra 1.2.20 points 
out that of these ananubhasana, ajnaha, apratibha, viksepa, 
matanujna, paryanuyojyopeksana are due to apratipatti 
( cinomprehension ) and the rest due to vipratipatti ( mis¬ 
comprehension). 

(1) According to the Nyaya-sutra, it is a case of 
Pratijna-hani ( violating the proposition) when the property 
of the counter-example ( prati-drstanta ) (adduced by the oppo¬ 
nent ) is admitted by a debater to be present in the example 
(drstanta) cited by himself ( prati-drstanta-dharmabhyanujna 
svadrstante pratijna-hanih.— NS., 5.2.2 ). The prativadin opposes 
the argument of the vadin on the basis of a certain property 
which is contrary to the probandum; if the vadin admits that 
the contrary property which belongs to the prati-drstanta 
cited by the prativadin is present in the drstanta cited by 
himself, he violates his own thesis. For instance, the original 
argument is advanced in the form : Sabda (sound, letter-sound, 
word ) must be non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the 
sense, like the jar ( anityah sabdah aindriyakatvad ghatavad ). 
The prativadin rejoins: Samanya (generality) which is eternal 
is perceptible by the sense, why cannot sabda also be 
similarly eternal ? On this the vadin may say, * If samanya 
perceptible by the sense is eternal, let jar also be eternal.’ He 
wants to say that the jar will have to be accepted as eternal. 
While thus trying to urge a contingency about the drstanta, 
jar having to be eternal, he renounces his own thesis or stand 
down to the final conclusion, and doing so he violates his 
proposition. 8 

Uddyotakara does not approve of this explanation given 
by Vatsyayana. In the illustration given in the Bhasya. by 
reason of the admission of eternality in his own drstanta by 
the vadin it is the drstanta that becomes vitiated by being unreal 
(asiddha), that is to say, on account of not having the sadhya, 
non-eternality; so the vadin becomes defeated on account of 
the fallacy of the drstanta or of the probans, and there is no 
violation of the proposition. Uddotakara gives his own 
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interpretation of the sutra. The term 'dr$tanta’ is to be taken 
in its literal sense of ‘what is seen and is established at the 
end’; so ‘svadrstante' means ‘in one’s own thesis or view,’ 
and ‘pratidrstanta’ means the counter-thesis or counter view. 
Thus the meaning of the sutra comes to be : ‘ When one 
admits the presence of the property of the counter-thesis in 
his own thesis, it is a cases of pratijna-hani' . For instance, the 
original thesis being 'Sabda is non-eternal, because it is per¬ 
ceptible by the sense ’ ( sabdo’nityo drsyatvat ), the prativadin 
urges against it the case of samanya, and the vadin says, ‘If 
samanya, which is perceptible by the sense, is eternal, then 
sabda also must be eternal’. In this way does it become a 
case of pratijna-hani ( violating the proposition ). Since the 
vadin gives up a fact that has been definitely known by him 
to be true, and thereby shows his misapprehension of things, 
it becomes a case of censure or defeat. It may be urged that 
this is only a case of admitting of a possible contingency, viz. 
‘If, as you urge, samanya which is perceptible by the sense, 
is eternal, then sabda also may be so.’ But this does not 
change the situation as even so the ‘check’ becomes applicable. 
Instead of defending his thesis against the charge of incon¬ 
clusiveness ( anaikantikatva ) he goes on to urge a possible 
contingency and thus becomes subject to ‘check’. 4 Others 
{Dharmakirti among them) have urged that pratijnahani is 
included under the fallacy of inconclusiveness (anaikantikatva) 
attaching to the probans and so it need not be regarded as 
a nigrahasthana) what the vadin, in the present case, would 
be checked by is the fact of his probans ‘ because it is 
perceptible by the sense ’ being inconclusive. This is not 
right because what makes him liable to ‘check’ is the fact 
of his not answering the charge of inconclusiveness and thus 
showing his ignorance, as can be seen from the fact that if he 
were to answer that charge he would not be defeated. Hence 
mere inconclusiveness does not constitute a nigrahasthana here 
It may be remarked here that Vatsyayana’s explanation 
is not as absurd as Uddyotakara takes it to be. Both the 
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parties are in agreement as to the nature of the example- 
What the vadin does is to try to put the prativadin in an 
absurd position of having to regard the example ‘jar’ as eternal, 
instead of answering the charge of inconclusiveness. Thus 
the original proposition is shelved and remains unestablished. 

Udayana remarks that the sutra describes two kinds of 
pratijnahani; one is described by the very name ‘pratijna-hani ’, 
and the other by the rest of the sutra .. 5 The example of 
the former kind would be that case where the vadin entirely 
surrenders his point by saying, “ Alright, sabda is not non¬ 
eternal.” What is cited by the Bhasya is an example of the 
second kind. Udayana has further widened the scope of this 
nigrahasthana by saying that it applies to all those cases 
where on there being opposition, the sadhya (probandum) or 
the sadhana ( probans ) or the paksa (subject) or an epithet 
( visesana ) of the sadhya or of the paksa or of the 
sadhana or of the drstanta is renounced or violated. Or 
when, for instance the vadin urges the fallacy of asiddha hetu 
( unreal probans ) in the prativadin's argument and the latter 
proves that it is not there, if the vadin says, ‘If there is 
not asiddha (unreal) there is badhita (contradicted) reason’, this 
also is a case of pratijna-hani . a The later logicians also 
include all these under pratijnd-hdni. Verikatanatha gives this 
nigrahasthana the name ‘ uktahani ’ ( NP. p. 176). 

A case of pratijna-hani would occur in the third step or 
later steps or stages of the debate and would be exposed in 
the fourth and later stages. It should not be urged in a vada 
as this would not contribute to the acquirement of true know¬ 
ledge; and it would also be in accordance with the true spirit of 
a genuine vada to give up what is found to be wrong, but if it 
is sad-visaya, that is to say if the proposition violated is real 
in content, then pratijna-hani should certainly be urged even 
in a vada as this is necessary in the cause of the acquirement 
or imparting of true knowledge. This like all nigraha- 
sthanas, being urged in jalpa or vitandd serves to embarass 
the opponent. 
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The idea behind pratijhd-hani is that one should prove 
the proposition one has set forth and not abandon it ( uktarh 
nirvahayen na tu parityajed iti rahasyam. —VV., p, 30; uktarh 
nirvahayed iti rahasyam atra. —BS., p. 84). 

(2) It is a case of pratijhantara (shifting the proposition) 
when on the subject of the original proposition having been 
denied (by the opponent on the strength of a counter¬ 
example), the vadin finds a diversity in the properties of the 
example and the counter-example, and puts it forward with 
a view to establish the former proposition ( pratijhdtartha- 
pratisedhe dharma-vikalpat tadarthanirdesah pratijhantaram.— 
NS., 5.2.3 ). For instance, the original argument is ‘ Sabda is 
non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the sense, like jar.’ 
To this the prativadin says, ‘ Samanya is perceptible by sense 
and yet it is eternal; similarly sabda also must be eternal. 
Now the vadin notes that there is divergence in the characters 
of the drstanta (jar) and the counter-example {samanya); 
samanya is all-pervading while jar is not all-pervading. So 
he puts this forward with a view to establish his own proposi¬ 
tion. He argues, “Just as the jar is not-all-pervading, so is 
sabda not-all-pervading and hence like the jar it also should 
be non-eternal also.” It can be seen that this proposition 
‘ Word is not-all-pervading ' is different from the original 
proposition ‘ Word is non-eternal ’. This is a nigrahasthana by 
reason of the fact that one proposition does not prove 
another proposition, only probans and example can prove a 
proposition. Hence the putting forward of what cannot prove 
a proposition is futile and becomes a nigrahasthana- 

Uddyotakara explains this by saying that it becomes a 
nigrahasthana because the man does not know the real 
character of the probans; without knowing the real character 
of the probans the vadin argues that being not-all-pervading, 
sabda must be non-eternal. On account of the vadin’s not 
knowing and not putting forward the correct probans this 
becomes a nigrahasthana due to either misapprehension. 
Vacaspati rightly adds that when the vadin puts forward the 
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fact of sabda being not-all-pervading, the idea in his mind 
is that after having brought this to the notice of the other 
party, he would add this aj a qualifying clause to his original 
premiss and state it thus : ‘ Because sabda while being not¬ 
ail-pervading is perceptible by sense, it must be non-eternal’. 
But he has not done this and so his position is obviously 
subject to the said 'check’. Expression matters very much in 
pararthanumana or inference meant to convince others. 7 

Udayana’s contention is that the very need to have to revise 
one’s proposition by adding a qualifying phrase is a nigraha- 
sthana. It is four-fold according as the qualification has to be 
added to the paksa or the probandum or their epithets. For 
instance, the original proposition is, ‘Nitya varnah sravanatvat 
sabdatvavaV (letter-sounds are eternal because they are audible 
like sabdatva , the class-character of sabda)', the opponent 
takes objection to this that this is inconclusive as sounds are 
audible and yet they are non-eternal. Then the vadin revises 
his proposition by saying, ‘ Letter-sounds along with sounds 
are eternal' ( sadhvanaya eva nityah ). Here the paksa of the 
original proposition is qualified to avert the fallacy of 
inconclusiveness. 8 Verikatanatha says that there can be many 
varieties of pratijnantra also according as the qualification is 
added to the paksa , sadhya , hetu , drsianta. their epithets or 
the pramanas adduced in proof of the original proposition and 
so on. So he calls it uktavisesana (qualifying what is already 
stated on fault being found with it) instead of pratijnantara 
{avisesita-purvokte dnsite tadvisesana-niksepa ukta-visesanam . 
—NP., p. 178). Hetvantara of the Nyaya-sutra is included in 
Verikatanatha’s ukta-visesana. 

The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that from the very 
outset '-^position should be perfectly worded so that one 

has not to qualify it later ( kaksantare na visesayed iti rahasyam). 
Verikatanatha gives a practical advice that if one finds that 
one’s proposition is not sufficient one must in a jalpa or 
vitatida very cautiously establish it by putting a different 
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meaning or it and the like devices but one must not qualify 
it ( prag eva puskalam vadet apuskaloktam tu jalpavitandayos 
tatparyabhedadiria nirvahet na tu visesayed iti rahasyam — NP , 
p. 180). The difference between pratijna-hatii and pratijna- 
ntara is that in the former the proposition is given up while 
in the latter some qualification is added to avert a fallacy 
(tatra tyaga iha puratiam visesah —VV., p. 31). This also 
occurs in the third or a latter stage of the debate and is 
urged in the next. 

(3) When there is contradiction between the proposition 
and the probans, it is a case of Pratijna-virodha (contradiction of 
the proposition) (Pratijna-hetvor virodhah pratijna-virodhah .— 
NS., 5.2.4). For instance, the proposition is: ‘ Substance must 
be different from quality ’ ( gunavyatiriktam dravyam) and the 
statement of the probans is in the from, ‘ because no object 
other than colour, etc. is perceived ’ ( rupadito' rthantarasyci- 
nupalabdheh ) There is contradiction between these because 
if substance is different from quality, then it is not possible 
that no object other than colour, etc. should be perceived, 
while if the latter is true then it is not possible that substance 
should be something different from quality. 

Udayana * remarks that the contradiction between the 
proposition and the statement of the probans has been 
mentioned only by way of illustration; as a matter of fact 
there is pratijna-virodha whenever there is any inconsistency 
between any two factors of reasoning, or between the words 
(-or their meaning-) of the statement of any of these or when 
the proposition is inconsistent with a well-ascertained fact, 
and in other like cases. 9 Hence Verikatanatha gives the name 
uktavirodha to this nigrahasthana ( svoktasya svenaiva viruddha- 
karanam uktavirodhah— NP , p. 183). 

Uddyotakara illustrates seven kinds of pratijria-virodhas : 
(7-//) proposition and statement of the probans conrradict 
each other, e.g. ‘ Substance is different from quality, because 

* Uddyotkara and Vacaspati also, before Udayana, held this view as- 
can be seen from the different types mentioned by them. 
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it is not perceived as different from it.’ Here the proposition 
contradicts the statement of the probans, because the former 
is the stronger of the two, being more in keeping with actual 
perception. In ‘All things are diverse (i.e. there is no unity) 
because positive terms are always applied to an aggregate (which 
must be one ) of things’ ( sarvarh prthak samuhe bhavasabda- 
prayogat ), the proposition is contradicted by the statement of 
the probans, which is the stronger of the two; (Hi) The words of 
the proposition itself are self contradictory e.g. ‘The female 
ascetic is with child’ (Jiramana garbhini ); (zv) The proposition is 
contradicted by the drsianta (example), e.g. Word is non eternal, 
because it is knowable, like akasa (anityah sabdah pramayetvat 
akasavat); (v) The statement of the probans is contradicted 
by the example, etc., e.g. ‘ Word is non-eternal because it is 
perceptible by the sense, like the dyad ’ ( —which is as a 
matter of fact insensible) ( anityah sabda aindriyakatvad 
dvyanukavat); ( vi ) contradiction of the proposition and the 
statement of the probans by well known facts; (vz'z) when the 
prativadin urges against the vadin the fallacy of inconclusiveness 
( anaikantikatva ) on the basis of something that is possible 
only according to the doctrine of the vadin , he incurs 
this ‘check’ of contradiction. For instance, when in answer 
to the Naiyayika’s argument about the non-eternality of sabda 
by reason of its being sensible, the Buddhist tries.to show 
the inconclusiveness of the probans by citing the example 
of the universal ‘cow’ ( gotva samanya), which is a real entity 
only in the view of the Naiyayika, he is subject to this check. 
The probans is contradictory when it is put forward without 
taking into account one’s own main doctrine; for example, 
when in opposition to the above mentioned original argu¬ 
ment the Buddhist sets up his opposition on the basis of the 
eternality of the universal ‘ cow ’ ( gotva.) which is possible 
only if there is one unitary whole consisting of several 
individuals (which is incompatible with the prativadin' s tenets). 
It is only when the counter-instance ( prati-drstanta ) urged is 
1-28 
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such as is compatible with the doctrine of both parties that 
it can be a case of inconclusiveness ( anaikantikatva ). The 
citing of the wrong example has not been mentioned among 
nigrahasthanas because wrong examples are always preceded 
by, and based on, fallacious probans and as such should be 
regarded as comprehended by the mention of the latter. If 
the example is wrong, the probans supported by it becomes 
invalidated. According to Udayana, pratijna-virodha can be 
urged also when the wording of the probans or the example 
is self-contradictory and when the pratijna and the nigamana 
( conclusion ), or the proposition ( pratijna. ) and tarka (hypo¬ 
thetical. reasoning) are contradictory. It can also occur when 
a thing or its epithet is negated or affirmed directly or through 
a qualification. 10 

The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one should 
not say. anything which involves a conflict of meaning 
( mithovyahatam na vaded iti rahasyam). This nigrahasthana can 
occur even in the first stage of the debate and is to be urged 
in the next one. It should be exposed in a vada also as it 
comes in the way of the grasping of truth. 

Venkatanatha, who calls this nigrahasthana ‘ uktavirodha ', 
describes a still wider application of it. All contradictions—verbal 
(sabda ) (e.g. isvarah-anisvarah) and pertaining to meaning 
(artha ) or factual (e.g. isvarah karmavasyah) are included under 
it. Besides, behaving in opposition to the rules one has accepted 
is also included under uktavirodha; for example, when one 
having accepted to speak in Sanskrit speaks in Apabhramsa, 
or having agreed to reproduce all that is stated by the oppo¬ 
nent, reproduces only what he wants to criticise or refute, or 
having agreed not to make gestures one makes them. Similarly 
fault {dosa) of word ip ad a), sentence ( vdkya ), scanning, etc. 
are all included in ukta-virodha, the idea behind it being that 
one must not say or do anything which contradicts what one 
has said or accepted. 11 - . ; 

(4) It is a case of Pratijria-sannyasa (renouncing "the 
proposition), if the original thesis having been opposed, 
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what was formerly affirmed happens to be retracted ( Paksa- 
pratisedhe pratijndtdrthapanayanam pratijnd-sannyasah — NS., 
5.2.5). For instance, the original thesis is formulated thus : 
Sab da is non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the sense, 
like jar '. The prativadin opposes this by saying, ‘ Samanya 
is perceptible by the sense and yet is not non-eternal; 
similarly sabda also which is perceptible by the sense, is 
not non-eternal'. If on this, the vadin retracts his original thesis 
by saying, ‘ Who says that sabda is non-eternal ? ’ It is a case 
of pratijnd-sannyasa. This denial or renunciation can take 
many forms, e.g. ‘ I did not say so,’ ‘I was only stating the other 
party’s view,’ ‘This is what you actually said and now you are 
fathering it on me ’, ‘ I was only reproducing what you (or 
someone else) said ‘ A bystander said this’ and so on. 

Verikatanatha calls pratijna-sannyasa ‘uktapalapa’ (denial 
of what has been stated ) to avoid confusion with ukta-hani 
(i.e. pratijnd-hdni), since ‘sannyasa’ and ‘hani’ signify the same 
thing; and includes the denial of what one has done against 
the accepted rules also under it. 12 The idea behind this 
nigrahasthcma is that one must not deny in a debate anything 
said or done which is comprehended or noticed by the 
members of the assembly ( sabhya ). This nigrahasthana occurs 
in the third or a later stage of the debate and is to be exposed 
in the next one, this ‘check’ not being applied in a vada. 

Dharmakirti objects to this nigrahasthana on the ground 
that the vadin having been already defeated by the pointing 
out of the inconclusiveness ( anaikantikatva ) of his probans, 
there is no need for any further ‘check ’. Vacaspati answers 
this by saying that when the person finds that unless he 
renounces his proposition, he would be faced with the fallacy 
of inconclusive probans ( anaikantika-hetu ) (— a hetvabhasa , 
the explicit exposure of which would bring an end to the 
debate—), he with a view to save himself from that retracts 
the proposition, so that this retraction comes in before the 
charge of inconclusiveness is explicitly brought home to him, 
and until this is done, he cannot be defeated. 15 
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(5) The probans in the unqualified form having been 
opposed, if the vadin desires to qualify it, it is a case of 
Hetvantara (shifting the probans) (Avisesokte hetau pratisiddhe 
visesam icchato hetvantaram — NS., 5.2.6 ). For instance, 
the original argument is stated in the form : ‘ Everything that 
is manifested has a single origin, because products emanating 
from a single origin have a definite magnitude. In the cup and 
other products of clay we find a definite magnitude, the 
products being of the same magnitude as the original sub¬ 
stance; and such magnitude is found in every product and 
every manifested thing is found to have a definite magnitude; 
hence from the fact that every product emanating from a 
single origin has a definite magnitude, we conclude that every¬ 
thing that is manifested emanates from a single origin. ” 
Against this reasoning, the following opposition is set up by 
the prativadin with a view to showing that the probans ( hetu) 
is not invariably concomitant with the probandum ( sadhya): 
“As a matter of fact, magnitude is found to be present 
in products emanating from the same origin as also in those 
emanating from several origins.” On this, the vadin qualifies 
the reasoning thus : “ Because a definite magnitude is found in 
the cup and other products, in all of which there subsists 
the same original substance, clay; every manifested thing., 
which having subsistent in it pleasure, pain, delusion (the 
constituents of Prakrti or Primordial Matter) is found to 
have a definite magnitude; and from this it follows that no 
other original substance being found to subsist in all mani¬ 
fested things, they must all have a single origin (viz. Prakrti) ” 
In the first instance, the probans was stated in an unqualified 
form, ‘Because they have a definite magnitude’; when this 
was objected to, a qualification was added, ‘while having the 
same original substance subsisting in them’. This, thus, is a 
case of Hetvantara . 1 * 

Vatsyayana goes on to say that this is a nigrahasthana, 
because the second qualified probans having been put forward 
by the vadin, if he states a drsianta (example) to corroborate 
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what he has said, then that manifested thing cited as drstanta 
(which, as such, cannot be included in the proposition) could 
not be an emanation from that single origin, because by its 
nature of example, it must be an emanation from another 
origin. That is to say, if the drstanta is not included in ‘all’, 
the paksa (subject) of the proposition, then what is predicated 
of the ‘all’ will not be true of the drstanta ; and if the drstanta 
be included in it, it could not be a drstanta. On the other 
hand, if no drstanta is cited, then the probans not having 
its truth corroborated by an example, cannot prove the 
desired conclusion; and thus the probans turning ouc to be 
futile, the nigrahasthana remains in force. It seems that this 
was not intended by the author of the Nyaya-sutra. Uddyotakara 
also does not say anything with regard to this. This explanation 
of Vatsyayana might be true of this particular instance but 
not of all cases of hetvantara. What is meant by hetvantara 
is, as Uddyotakara rightly says, that the vadin by setting up 
another probans shows the weakness of the probans adduced 
earlier, for if the previous probans be efficient, there would 
be no sense in adducing another [sadhanantaropadane pnrvasycC- 
samarthyakhyapanan nigrahasthanam iti, samarthye va hetvantaram 
vyartham iti — NV., p. 554). 

Udayana extends the application of this nigrahasthana 
by saying that l hetu stands for the probative part ( sadhaka- 
bhaga) of the syllogism. It is four-fold according as the 
probans, or the part adducing the drstanta or the upanaya 
(application) or the refutation (or condemnation) is qualified. 
The first is illustrated in the Bhasya. The second can be 
illustrated as follows : A Buddhist says, ‘ What is existent is 
momentary, as for example, jar’. The prativadin objects to 
this by saying that the drstanta jar is sadhyavikala inasmuch 
as it is not momentary. On this the vadin qualifies his exampl; 
by saying, ‘ Then let the jar be one which is limited by its 
instant of origination’ ( astu tarhi kurvat-ksanavacchinno ghatah). 
An instance of the third would be as follows : The argument is, 
‘Word is non-eternal, because being possessed of samanya-visesa 
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(generality-cum-particularity) it is perceived by the external 
sense-organ of people like us; whatever is perceived by the 
sense-organ of people like us, is non-eternal, as for example, 
the jar which is possessed of samanya-visesa) so is word percep¬ 
tible by the external sense-organ of people like us (— upanaya —), 
therefore it is not-eternal’ (anityah sabdah, samanya-visesavato’- 
smadadibahyakarana-pratyaksatvat, yad asmadadi-bahyakarana- 
grahyam tad anityarh drstam yatha samanya-visesavattve 
sati ghaiah, tatha cayam asmadadibahyakarana-pratyaksah, 
tasmat tatha). Here the opponent finds fault with the upanaya 
as being insufficient; on this the vadin qualifies it by saying, 

‘ So is word, possessed of samanya-visesa, perceptible by the 
external sense-organ of people like us ’ (See BS., p. 87). An 
illustration of qualifying the refutation is as follows : The 
proposition is ‘ Word is non-eternal because it is knowable'. 
The prativadin finds fault with this by saying that the probans 
is inconclusive as it is found in the sapaksa (homogeneous 
instance). The vadin objects to this by saying that it is a jaii 
type of argument. On this the prativadin revises his statement 
by saying that the probans is inconclusive ^because ‘while 
being present in the vipaksa ( heterogeneous instance) it is 
found in the sapaksa ’ (vipaksagaiatve sati sapakse sattvdd). 

Udayana draws a fine line of distinction between 
pratijnantara and hetvantara, though as seen above he has 
illusrated a wider application of both than his predecessors. 
Pratijnantara is applicable to the revision of the pratijna, or 
the revision of the prayojya or sadhya part of the third number 
of the syllogism (i.e. of the vyapti) or the revision of nigamana; 
that is to say, the revision of the sadhya part of the syllogism 
is included in pratijnantara', whereas the revision of the sadhaka 
part of the syllogism (viz. hetu ), the prayojaka part of the 
third number, (i.e. the example cited), the upanaya and the 
refutation ( dusana ) is included, in hetvantara (See BS., p. 87). 
Verikatanatha does not regard hetvantara as a distinct nigraha- 
sthana, but includes it under uktavisesana (which corresponds 
to both pratijnantara and hetvantara ) (See NP., p. 178). 
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The idea behind hetvantara is that one must not qualify 
what one has said by way of proof or refutation. This 
nigrahasthana can occur in the third or any of the later stages 
ar.d is urged in the next stage after its occurrence, though 
not so in a vada. 

Nigrahasthanas 6-9 consist in the non-apprehension of 
what is needed for the desired purpose. 

(6) The putting forward of statements having no relevance 
to the matter in hand constitutes Arthdntara (Irrelevance) 
(prkrtad arthcid apratisambaddhariham arthantaram. —NS., 
5.2.7). The matter in hand is the proving of the probandum by 
a proper probans. The vadin might make the following state¬ 
ment, “ That word is eternal, is proved by the hetu (probans) 
•'because it is is intangible ’ ” ( nityah sabdo' sparsatvad iti hetuh). 
Having gone so far he finds .that his probans is not valid so 
he goes on to say, “The term 'hetu’ is a verbal noun derived 
from the root ‘hi’ and affix ‘tun’ ; a term is either a noun 
or a verb or a preposition or an indeclinable particle; the 
noun is that word....and so on.” All this has nothing to 
do with the proposition, hence it is a case of Arthdntara or 
irrelevant statement. 

Udayana says that it is an instance of arthdntara when 
having started to set forth the refutation one does not continue 
to state it but talks irrelevantly ( prakrtam sadhanam dusanam 
copakramya tad anabhidhanam arthantaram —BS., p. 94 ). 
It is four-fold according as the irrelevant statement is in 
accordance with the speaker’s own school of thought or with 
the opponent’s, or another school of thought or with both or 
with neither. 15 The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that 
one must not say anything that is not relevant to the matter 
in hand; one must state only that which is useful to the 
establishing of what is to be established [prakrtopayuktam era 
vacyam iti rahasyam). Arthdntara can occur in any of the stages 
of the debate and is to be exposed there and then. 

(7) That which is like the mere repeating of the alphabet 
is Nirarthaka (meaningless jargon ). ( Vartiakrama-nirdesavan 
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nirarthakam ( Ns., 5.2.8 ). For instance, “ Word is eternal 
because ka-ca-la-ta-pa are ja-ba-ga-da-da-sa. like jha-bha 
-n-gha-dha-dha-sa" . Such a statement has no meaning what¬ 
soever. Since ..the mere letters of the alphabet can have no 
denotation, they cannot express anything. 

Now, one feels that one does not come across such an 
argument in actual life. This must have struck Vacaspati also 
who points out that we have an example of nirarthaka when 
the Dravida puts forward his argument in his own vernacular 
to convince an Arya who does not understand the former’s 
language; this argument conveys no meaning to the Arya and 
seems to be but a jumble of so many letter-sounds. There is 
no sense in arguing when the opponent does not understand 
a word of what you are saying. 16 

Udayana says that nirarthaka signifies non-expressive state¬ 
ment. It is possible in four ways : ( i) when the debater carelessly 
uses a wrong gender, number or case (vibhakti), ( ii ) when the 
debater has a wrong conception of krt, taddhita and akhydta 
( verb) and uses one instead of another; ( iii) by force of 
habit, as when starting to speak in Sanskrit one switches over 
to Apabhramsa, ( iv ) when a word can be said to have a 
meaning, but this meaning does not suit the context, and so 
is as good as a mere utterance conveying no meaning. 17 The 
idea behind this ‘check’ is that one must use such words as 
convey the same meaning to both the parties in a debate. 
Otherwise they would not understand each other ( samana- 
samayair eva padair vaktavyam iti rahasyam ). If it is not fixed 
before the debate starts as to which language is to be used 
then one may speak in any convenient language provided the 
other paity understands it. But if a particular language is fixed 
upon, then inadvertent use of another language is liable to 
this check. 18 Verikatanatha gives the name avacaka to this 
nigrahasthana (sabda-sastra-viruddha-svarupam avacakam —NP., 
p. 191). This nigrahasthana can occur in any of the stages 
of the debate and ‘check’ is applied there only. 
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(8j If the statement made is such that though stated 
three times, it fails to be understood by the audience and the 
prativadin, it is a case of Avijncitartha (unintelligibility) ( Parisat■ 
prativadibhyarii trir abhihitam apy avijnatam avijnaiartham. 
-NS., 5.2.9). This happens when the statement consists of words 
with double meanings, or of sucn words as are not met with 
in ordinary usage, or when the words are uttered very 
hurriedly, and so forth. Since the man makes use of 
unintelligible expressions intentionally, with a view to cover the 
weakness of his reasoning, this constitutes a riigrahasthana. 
Udajana says that it is three-fold according as tbe statement 
made (/) is highly technical, peculiar to each one’s own 
system of thought, e.g. concerning five skandhas, twelve 
ay at anas, four arya satyas in the case of Buddhists, which 
the prativadin or the audience cannot understand, or a 
reference to sphya , kapala, purodasa on the part of the 
Mimamsaka, and so on; ni) consists of words which are not in 
current usage, though they can be explained on the strength 
of their etymological derivation, e.g. Kasyapa-tanayaMhrtihetar 
ayam trinayanatanayayana-samananamadheyavdn tatketumattvat 
rasinlvat. [Kasyapatanaya=e arth; the mountain is the cause 
of its stability ( taddhrtihetu ); trinayana~tanaya=Kartikeya, the 
peacock is his carrier ( yana ), the peacock being called ‘sikhi’ 
which also means ‘fire’: Rasim=k\tchen.] Thus the expression 
means ‘Mountain has fire because it has smoke, like the kitchen’. 
Its literal meaning is ; The mountain which Is the cause of 
the stability of earth has that (viz. fire) which has tbe same 
name (viz. sikhi) as peacock, the carrier of the son (viz. 
Kartikeya) of the god having three eyes (Siva), because it 
has its banner or sign ( viz. smoke ), like the kitchen ); 
(Hi) consists of common words whose meaning cannot be deter¬ 
mined in the absence of a determining factor, or outside 
the context; e.g. ‘sveto dhdvati' (white is running) Here a doubt 
arises whether a dog is running or a leper. 


1-29 
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If one debater is not checked for making such a statement 
the other party also cannot be checked and then the debate 
would not remain a debate at all. The rule as to the check 
being applied only when a statement is uttered thrice and 
yet is not understood is a very reasonable one in view of 
the inattentiveness, or slow understanding, or doubt arising 
in the mind, of the other party or the audience. Morever. in 
the absence of this rule, the other party not finding a correct 
answer, would be tempted to charge the opponent with using 
an expression which was unintelligible, and the judges also 
—not always very attentive or very intelligent—would very likely 
agree that it could not be understood (see BS., pp. 97-99). 19 

Verikatanatha says that-if it has been so agreed' upon, 
even prahelikas (riddles), etc. can be used, and the parties may 
even employ Mahavidya syllogisms and the like. Of course, 
the debate would then become highly scholastic and the 
debaters would be only showing off their scholarship. 30 But 
ordinarily the debaters should use expressions which are in 
current usage ( nirudhair eva padair vaktavyam iti rahasyam.— 
BS., p. 99). 

(9) It is a case of Aparthaka (incoherent statement) where 
there being no connection between the expressions-following 
one another, they yield no connected meaning. ( Paurvaparya - 
yogad apratisambaddhartham aparthakam — NS., 5.2.10). As 
Vatsyayana says, where either among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and 
connection- and hence the whole is found to be disconnected, 
it is a case of Aparthaka, since no meaning obtains from the 
words or sentences taken collectively; for instance, ‘Ten 
pomegranates, two cakes; this is deer-skin; her father is old’. 
Udayana says that aparthaka is three-fold ; { i ) primary, as 
illustrated in the Bhasya; ( if) absence of connection due to 
separation of words, e g. ' Gacchati payasa asvena bhuktva' 
•(when -the speaker really wants to say ‘payasa bhuktva’svena 
gacchati', ‘goes on a horse after having taken food along with 
milk’; (Hi) when the prativadin puts forth all alternative ways of 
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connecting syntactically the words of a statement, and refutes 
all of them, the non-acceptance of it owing to the refutation 
of all possible alternative syntactical connections is an instance 
of aparthaka. Here the words have a meaning, but their 
connection cannot be shown. Some hold that there is a 
fourth variety of aparthaka , which is due to an inefficient or 
insignificant epithet; for instance,/Word is non-eternal, because 
while being knowable it is brought about ’ ( sabdo'nityah 
prameyatve sati krtakatvad); here ‘while being knowable’has no 
significance. But this can be included among the hetvabhasas, 
and as a matter of fact the statement is coherent, but for 
the fault of vyaptyasiddhi (the vyapti not being real). 21 It 
might be urged that no normal person would employ the first 
kind of aparthaka. But this is not true. A man who is not 
very clever might use such expressions as the following 
which have an apparent coherence : “The Vedas recognised by 
the majority of people are not composed by the moderns; 
samsara is beginningless; earth, etc. have no creator; and the world- 
phenomena are not without a cause.’’ There is some sort of 
apparent link between these expressions: ‘ beginninglessless of 
samsara ’ is adduced as a reason in support of recognition by 
the majority and non-composition by the moderns, for 
compositions of moderns are not recognised by the majority. 
( See BS., p. 101 ). 

Uddyotakara says that no sense can be derived from 
a sentence in which the words are not connected with each 
other; and hence when a debater propounds an incoherent 
argument it shows that he does not know the character of 
the true probans, and so it becomes a nigrahasthana 
Verikatanatha gives the name ‘Ananvita ’ to this nigrahasthana 
(ucitanvayasiinyam ananvitam —NP., p. 192). It may be remarked 
that in ‘ nirarthaka 9 it appears as if the letters are unconnected 
as the meaning of words is not understood, whereas in 
aparthaka there are unconnected words or sentences. 

(10-12) are concerned with the wrong presentation of 
one’s case, *■ * - 
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(10) When the factors of reasoning are stated in a 
wrong order it is a case of Apraptakala (Inconsequentiality). 
( Avayava-viparyasavacanam apraptakalam —NS., 5.2.11). Among 
the members of a syllogism, pratijna, etc., there is a definite 
natural order in which they are stated, this order being based 
upon the nature of what is expressed by each of them; and 
when a statement is made in, which this natural order is 
changed, it becomes a case of the nigrahasthana ‘apraptakala , 
which signifies that what is expressed by the several factors 
is not found to form a connected whole. 

We have a very interesting discussion in the Varttika and 
the Tatparya Tika regarding the fixed order or otherwise of 
the factors of reasoning l avayava) Some people are of the 
opinion that apraptakala cannot be a nigrahasthana , (/) as 
even so the argument is proved, (z7< because there is no fixed 
convention regarding the order in which the avayavas should 
be stated, and (Hi) because in actual usage a reversal of the 
order of the factors is met with in all treatises. Under the 
circumstance whose is this rule regarding the order 
of the avayavas ? Uddyotakara answers these arguments. 
{/) The first argument -is analogous to the use of words in their 
incorrect forms Even when such incorrect forms of words as 
*gavi* and the like are used in the sense of ( go 9 and they do 
give us the idea of the animal, yet it is not useless to lay 
down the rule that the correct form of the word is 'go\ 
because what happens is that the corrupt form 'gavi brings 
to the mind the correct form ' go\ which conveys the 
idea of the animal signified. Similarly, when the avayavas are 
stated in the wrong order, they bring to our mind the state¬ 
ment in the natural order, and it is the latter that gives the 
idea of what is expressed by it. It is thus that the proposition 
is found to be proved even when the avayavas are stated 
in the wrong order. That there is a natural order of things— 
such as, the objective is taken up first and then the instrument— 
is shown by several instances in ordinary experience; for instance, 
the clay-lump is taken first and then the wheel and 
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other instruments needed in making a jar out of clay. So 
here the proposition ( pratijna ) which is the objective should 
be taken up first and then the instruments, viz probans, 
example, etc. (//) As regards the second argument, we 
agree that there is r.o convention in the matter; but the 
natural order of things (spoken of by the different avayavas) 
is itself the deciding factor with regard to the order of the 
avayavas, and a person does not deserve to be criticised for 
laying stress upon the natural order of things, (Hi) The third 
argument has no force;’it only shovs that the person who has 
advanced it does not understand 'what exactly constitutes the 
nigrahasthana. The treatises he refers to are written for the 
purpose of providing a comprehensive knowledge of things and 
naturally the subject is stated in a compact form. But when one 
has to explain or expound what has been once stated in a 
compact form one has to resort to the syllogism with its 
avayavas in their natural order. * Such a compact or terse 
form of argument, though permissible in scientific treatises, 
is not permissible in a debate where every step in the 
reasoning is required to be stated clearly; and one should be 
very particular about the form of the argument, for like the 
two propositions the debaters also are pur to test here; 
and what is examined and not found wanting is incorporated 
in the treatises. It is in this connection that the Tatparya- 
Tlka quotes the passage 'krtsriasad iva ,7 darabhutad iva\ which 
contains in a very condensed form two arguments in favour 
of idealism: (a) The idealist says that he can prove the non¬ 
existence of all things except vijnana (consciousness) in the 
same manner as the Nihilist (krtsnasat) proves the non¬ 
existence of all things; and ( b) he can prove the existence 
of vijnana in the same manner as the Realist (adarabhatat) 
proves the existence of all things. 22 

* . When arguing we do not always use the syllogistic form, . but it is 
certainly present in our mind, and we would, or should be able to, 
state our argument accordingly if called upon to do so. Thus, for Indian 
logicians, the syllogism is indispensable for every sound argument. 
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Udayana, as is usual with him, extends the scope of the 
application of this ‘check’ by saying that the term ‘avayava’ 
in the definition stands for the different parts of the debate 
as a whole. It is therefore four-fold according as the order 
of a pada (quarter) or its portion, or the avayava or its 
portion is changed. 23 A debate is constituted of four padas 
(quarters). In the first pada, the vddin formulates his argu¬ 
ment and then anticipating any doubt that the prativadin may 
entertain as to the presence of a fallacy in this argument 
removes it briefly or at length. In the second pada, the prati¬ 
vadin in a jalpa (disputation) finds fault with the reasoning 
of the vddin In the third he puts forward an argument, to 
prove bis own view, and anticipating that the vddin would 
urge some fallacy in his argument the prativadin tries to 
remove such a doubt. The fourth pada consists of the decision 
as to victory etc., but it is not concerned with the appli¬ 
cation of ‘check’' so it is not important in this context. If 

the vddin at the very outset tries to rerpove a doubt as to 

the presence of a fallacy-and then adduces a proof in support 
of his argument, it is an instance of padamsa-viparyasa 
(change in the order of the components of a pada). Or if the 
prativadin starts with adducing proof in support of his own 
view and then finds fault with the other party’s statement, 
it is a case of pada-viparyasa (change in the order of padas). 
Avayava-viparyasa is well known. 'Sakartrkam vivadadhyasitam’ 
(instead of vivadadhyasitam sakartrkam' , ‘the thing under 
consideration has a creator or maker’) is an instance of 

avayavamsa-viparyasa (change in the order of the components 

of an avayava) (see BS., pp. 101-102). 

Verikatanatha includes any disturbance of the order recog¬ 
nised in the procedure of a debate as a case of apraptakala 
(vivaksiidkramasya viparyastakaranam apraptakalam- NP., p. 195); 
for instance, starting the debate without the appointment of 
the members or the president of the assembly, and the like. 
The Carakasamhitd countenances, as we have seen, a wider 
application of this nigrahasthana than the Nyaya-sutra ; it is 
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there called kalatlta. One incurs this ‘check’ on account of 
nervousness or the arrogance that one can prove one’s point 
even while disregarding the recognised order of the proceed¬ 
ings. Verikatanatha says that in cases like 4 anityah sabdah\ which 
are very common, though there is avayavamsaviparyasa , still 
since the connection between the words can with ease be 
rightly established ; one may overlook it in a debate where no 
rule with regard to the observance of order has been fixed 
( see NP., pp. 195-196 ). The idea behind this nigrahasthana is 
that one must observe the order of things as required to do 
so by their expectancy or natural connection ( akdhksa - 
kramena briiyad iti rahasyam—BS p. 102). 

(11) That which is wanting in anyone of the factors of 
reasoning is an instance of Nyuna (deficiency, deficient state¬ 
ment ) ( Hlnam anyatamena'py avayavena nyanam— NS. 5 2 12). 
This is a nigrahasthana , because in the absence of a compete 
statement, the conclusion is not proved ( na sadhanabhave 
sadhyasiddhih.— NN . v p. 556 ) 

Uddyotakara makes very illuminating remarks in connec¬ 
tion with nyuna as also adhika. Some are of the view that 
there can be no such' nigrahasthana as pratijnd-nyuna (want¬ 
ing.in the proposition). But this is not right. We may ask 
them : “If a man propounds a statement without the pratijna, 
is he or is he not checked ? If he is, the nigrahasthana could 
not be any other than pratijna-nyuna, for no other avayava 
is wanting, and there cannot be detected any defect of the 
probans and the like. If it is argued that he is not checked, 
then it follows that even an incomplete or deficient syllogism 
proves the conclusion; that is to say, the result is achieved 
without the means. If it is urged that the pratijna consists 
in the accepting of a certain doctrine, this is not acceptable, 
because the pratijna consists in the mentioning of the thing 
to be proved,, whereas acceptance of a doctrine consists in 
the accepting of a certain fact which has been ascertained in 
all its aspects, general and particular. 94 
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Verikatanatha gives a very wide interpretation of this 
nigrahasthana . Stating a lesser number of avayavas than is 
deemed necessary in one’s own system of thought is one kind 
of nyuna. Jf the vadin does not establish his own view and 
straightaway desires to condemn the other's view, it is an 
instance of vada-nyuna. If without appointing the members 
of the assembly, a thesis is attempted to be proved, it is a 
case of katharambha-nylina (deficiency in respect of the start 
of the debate). In apraptakala, the order of things is changed, 
while here details are omitted Similarly while setting forth 
ail possible alternatives ( vikalpa ) if one fails to mention one 
such possible alternative, it is a case of vikalpa-nyuna accord¬ 
ing to some. The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one 
must make a complete statement in accordance with the view 
of one's own school. (Atmasiddhanta-siddham purnam ca vaded 
ity adesah— NP., p. 200). For example, only a syllogism of 
five, avayavas would* be a complete argument for the-Afa/>5- 
yika , while even a syllogism of the two avayavas recognised 
by the Buddhist would be a complete statement in his case. 
What is necessary is that one must make a complete statement 
(paripurnam vaded iti rahasyam.—BS: t p. 104). 

(12) That which contains superfluous 'probans and exampleis 
Adhika{rGdund 2 int)(Hetudaharunudhikam adhikam —NS., 5.2.13). 
One alone being sufficient for the purpose in view, when more 
than one probans or example are adduced, one or the other 
must be superfluous. This however is to be regarded as a 
nigrahasthana only when there is a restriction placed upon 
the debaters with regard to stating only what is actually 
necessary for the proving of their propositions ( ekena krta* 
tvad anyatarasycT narthakyam iti , tad etan niyamabhyupagame 
veditavyam iti.-- NB., 5.2.13) 

Some contend that adhika cannot be a nigrahasthana as this 
serves to strengthen the reasoning; several means of knowledge 
bring about a strengthened knowledge of a thing; for instance, 
smoke and light both enable us to obtain the cognition of the 
presence of fire. But this is not correct. What is meant by 
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strengthening? If it is said that the strength of the cognition 
consists in easier conviction, even then the difficulty is not 
overcome. What is meant by ‘ easier ’ ? If it is meant that 
both the hetus or drsfantas help to bring about the required 
cognition, the answer to this is that this is true, but when 
cognition has already been brought about by means of one, 
the mention of the second is entirely useless, this being like 
the bringing in of another light when the object has already 
been manifested by one. Further, there would be an infinite 
series of hetus and drstantas', if more than one were permitted, 
one could go on adding proof after proof even after the 
desired conclusion has been proved. 35 

Udayana says that adhika involves the statement of what is 
connected, useful, not repeated but whose purpose has already 
been served by another (anvitam upayuktam apunaruktam krta- 
karttavyam abhidhiyamanam adhikam iha grahyam.-BS., p. 104). 
Thus the definition would not apply to aparthaka, arthantara, 
punarukta and yet lay a finger on the fault by saying that 
the purpose of this additional factor has already been served. 
The definition of the Nyaya-sutra specifically mentions hetu 
and udaharana to indicate that adhika in respect of the other 
avayavas is not possible. If there were two pratijnas, and if 
they were to convey the same meaning, it would be just 
repetition; if they do not convey the same meaning then the 
two pratijnas, —e.g. ‘Word is non-eternal’; ‘ Earth etc. have a 
creator’, would be incoherent and would convey no meaning. 
If the subject (paksa ) be one, viz. * Sabda is non-eternal and 
a quality’), this would mean that it is irrelevant, and so on. 
This is true of nigamana (conclusion) also. Adhika of upanaya 
is not distinct from hetvadhika. Thus, it is but proper that 
only two, viz. hetu and drsianta, be mentioned in the 
definition of adhika (see BS., pp. 105-106). 

Verikatanatha includes a few more varieties under adhika 
viz. vyaptyadhika (statement of both positive and negative 
concomitance), tarkadhika (urging a number of contingencies 
1-30 
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with regard to one thing), dusanadhika (urging more than 
one fallacy). Adding ‘ adi’ to the hetu or the drstanta would 
also be included in cidhika (parvato vahniman dhumavattvadeh 
mahanasadivat). (See NP., p. 201). Adhika would not be a 
fault in a vada\ and it would be an additional excellence in a 
jalpa when it has been decided to put forward a number of 
statements as proof. But a non-omniscient person or a person 
of average intelligence cannot make all possible statements, 
so there can be no rule recommending the statement of 
additional factors ( NP., p. 201 ). The general rule is that 
one should not say anything that is not necessary 
(anapeksitam na bruyat). 

(13) Punarukta (repetition) is the re-statement of words 
or ideas, except when they are meant to be reproduced 
(sabdarthayoh punarvacanam punaruktam anyatra' nuvadat. 
—NS., 5.2.14). For instance, sabda (sound) is not-eternal, 
dhvani ( sound) is liable to destruction ( anityah sabdah, 
nirodhadharmakah dhvanih). In the case of reproduction, 
it is not repetition, because in that case the re-statement 
serves an additional purpose. In this way, the re-statement of 
the pratijna on the basis of the statement of the hetu (probans) 
constitutes the nigamana (final conclusion ), which cannot 
on that ground be charged with being repetition , (Anuvade tv 
apunaruktam sabdabhyasad arthavisesopapatteh— NS., 5.2.15). 
Or when one wants to refute the argument of the opponent, 
one must reproduce what is intended to be refuted just to 
convey that one has clearly understood it and to put it speci¬ 
fically before the audience. It may be remarked that accord¬ 
ing to the Nyaya-sutra, 5.2.16, even the actual statement by 
means of directly expressive words of what is already implied 
is punarukta (Arthad apannasya svasabdena punarvacanam. 

_NS., 5.2.16). For instance, after stating ‘Word is non-eternal, 

because it has the character of being produced’ ( sabdo'nityah 
utpattidharmakatvady, it is not necessary to state: ‘ Only that 
which does not have the character of being produced is 
eternal ’ ( anutpatti-dharmakam nityarhb, because it is already 
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obtained by implication. ‘ Mountain is possessed of hot fire ’ 
is another instance. Uddyotakara says that some people hold 
that punarukta is not a nigrahasthana, because no harm is 
done thereby to the process of investigation; on the contrary, 
repetition brings about greater conviction and easier compre¬ 
hension. But this is not correct. There is no sense in this 
repetition involved in expressing what is already expressed. 
This element of superfluity makes it a nigrahasthana, because 
it shows that the debater does not fully understand the real 
nature of the means that he has to adopt to prove the con¬ 
clusion. Morever, he is neither the pupil nor the teacher, hence 
there is no point in expressing the same idea again and again 96 

V radaraja gives in his Tarkikaraksasarasamgraha a 
three-fold classification of punarukta — sabdapunarukta, artha- 
punarukta ( repetition of the same idea ) and aksepapunarukta 
(repetition in so many words of what is implied in a 
former expression ). Varadaraja refers to the views of 
Visvarupa (author of a long-lost Nyayabhasyattka) and 
Jayanta supporting the separate mention of the first variety. 
These authorities are said to hold the view that the repetition 
of words alone even if the senses are different is also 
censurable in a ‘ niyamakatha ’ ( sabdapunaruktasya bhedena 
nirdeso’py arthabhede py uktasabdo na punar vaktavya iti 
niyamakaihaydm sabdamatrapunaruktir api nigrahasthanam 
iti sucayitum iti Visvarupa-Jay ant av iti —p. 347). (See Nyaya- 
manjarl, II, p. 201ff). Varadaraja says that according to 
Visvarupa and others punarukta becomes a fault only in a 
‘niyamakatha’ (where it has been initially decided that there 
shall be no repetition) and not elsewhere. 

Verikatanatha recognises two varieties of punarukta, viz, 
artha-punarukta (repetition of the same idea) and aksepa¬ 
punarukta (repetition in so many words of what is implied 
in a former statement). He does not admit sabda-punarukta 
(e.g. sabdo nityah, sabdo nityah ) as a variety of punarukta, 
for if these have the same meaning, it is a case of artha- 
punarukta-, and if they convey different meanings, then no 
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fault is involved. Morever repetition thrice is necessary even 
according to the rules of debate when the other party or the 
audience has not understood what the vadin has to say. Thus 
sabda-punarukta cannot be a distinct variety of nigrahasthana) 
as a matter of fact, -it is necessitated by circumstances (See 
NP., pp. 203-204). 

The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one should 
not unnecessarily repeat what has already been stated or 
what can easily be understood by implication. 

14-16 signify incompatibility with the right method of 
answering. 

(14) If a debater fails to re-state even what has been stated 
by the other party three times, and duly understood by the 
audience, it is a case of Ananubhasana (non-reproduction). 

(Vijnatasya pari§ada trir abhihitasya'py apratyuccaratiam ananu - 
bhasanam. —NS, 5.2.17). If he does not restate the position of 
the opponent, on the basis of what would he put forward his 
arguments against that position ? As Udayana says, though he 
does not understand it, he does not say so; if he did, it would 
be a case of ajnana ( incomprehension ); nor does he desist 
from the discussion for if he did, it would be a case of viksepa 
(evasion), or breaking off. (Vadinoktasyaparisadavabuddhasya. 
punar vadiria parisada va anadya dattasya’pi yogya-svasthena'- 
navabodham anaviskurvata katham avicchindata apratyuccaranam 
ananubhasanam —BS., p. 110). Varadaraja (12th cent.) says that 
only that much should be reproduced as is to be confuted or 
found fault with, and not all that the opponent has said, unless 
it has been fixed at the very beginning that the entire statement 
of the opponent would have to be reproduced. Nor is it 
necessary that it should be reproduced in the very words of 
the opponent, as even when the content is conveyed the pur¬ 
pose is served thereby. 27 

The Buddhist and the Jaina logicians object to this 
nigrahasthana Since the business of a debater is to answer 
arguments, this should not be regarded as a nigrahasthana . 
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Whether he is bewildered or not can be determined only by 
the efficiency or otherwise of the answer he gives. What then 
could be the use of reproducing what the opponent has said? 
Moreover, it may happen that a debater is able to answer 
perfectly the arguments of the opponent and yet may not be 
able to reproduce them; and certainly he does not on that 
account deserve to be regarded as liable to ‘check \ In fact 
when a debater having propounded his thesis is unable to 
maintain it in debate, all that we can say is that he is 
inefficient, but this does not prove that his view is wrong. 28 
As Vacaspati explains this objection, if a debater propounds a 
thesis, but is unable to maintain it in debate, though he is 
able to supply suitable answers to the opponent’s strictures, 
all that this can show is that he is not strong enough to 
carry on a debate in the right way, which consists in repro¬ 
ducing the opponent’s arguments and then confuting them; 
but it does not prove that the view propounded by him was 
wrong; thus mere non-reproduction ( ananubhasana ) should 
not be regarded as a nigrahasthana , 29 

Uddyotakara says that there is no force in this; it only 
shows that the one who raises such an objection does not 
uuderstand what the exact object of the answer is. As a 
matter of fact, if the debater does not re-state the opponent’s 
arguments, his answer becomes objectless. If a debater does 
offer the right answer, why does he not re-state the arguments 
he answers one after the other? In fact, it is a contradiction 
in terms to say that he does not re-state the arguments and 
yet he answers them. Further, the objection is baseless as 
what is denied therein is not asserted at all. It is not laid 
down as a rule that one must first re-state the ' arguments 
and then answer them; the arguments may be answered in 
any way possible. What is meant however is that unless the 
debater reproduces the opponent’s arguments, his answer in the 
absence of its right object would be an improper one, it is for 
this reason that reproduction is thought necessary, and ‘ ananu¬ 
bhasana (non-reproduction) is regarded as a nigrahasttiana. zo 
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Udayana’says that' ananubhasana is five-fold according 
as the debater re-states by means of pronouns, ‘As to that 
which you said ’, or reproduces only a part of what is to be 
confuted, or reproduces something else than what is to be 
answered, or reproduces wrongly (viparitanuvdda), or states 
only the confutation, or simply keeps quiet due to bewilder¬ 
ment (and not due to ignorance or lack of prompt answer as 
in the case of ajnana and apratibha). The first is a nigraha- 
sthana only when the opponent has put forth more than 
one argument and so each argument needs to be specifically 
reproduced. Reproduction of what is redundant (adhika) or 
of a fallacious argument is included in viparitanuvada.* 1 It 
may be noted that if the prativadin, without understanding the 
vadins reasoning, tries to confute it by a jati- type of argument, 
the vadin should not reproduce it, but only point out that the 
prativadin has not understood what he said, otherwise he him¬ 
self would become liable to be ‘checked’. 

(15) When the statement is not comprehended, it is a case 
of Ajnana (incomprehension) ( Avijnatam cajnanam.- NS., 5 2.18). 
When a statement has been understood by the assembly, and 
has been repeated by the opponent ( or the assembly ) three 
times, if a debater still fails to comprehend it, this is the 
nigrahasthana called ‘Ajnana’. Without understanding what 
the opponent has said, what could be refute ? Udayana says 
that in this case the man admits that he has not understood 
what the opponent said and hence remains quiet and this is 
its difference from ananubhasana and apratibha ( lack of 
ready answer). 

(16) It is a case of Apratibha (lack of ready answer) when 
a debater does not know or find an answer (to the opponent’s 
argument) (uttarasya’pratipattirapratibha —NS., 5..7.19). When 
a debater starts reciting stray verses or sets his hair right or does 
any such activity, thus showing that he does not pay attention to 
what the opponent has said, it only means that he does not know 
what to say by way of ansvyer to him, and it is an instance of the 
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nigrahsthana Apratibha.', it shows that the man is ignorant of 
the right answer. Udayana says that apratibha can be urged 
or exposed only after the debater has reproduced the oppo¬ 
nent’s argument. This is not a case of ajnana as one can 
never be sure of another’s ignorance or incomprehension and 
here he does not admit his incomprehension of the opponent’s 
argument ( anuvadanantaram evaitadudbhavanavasarah, anyathd 
atiprasahgat , tada hi nd’jnanam udbhdvyam sandigdhatvat, 
svayam anaviskarac ca. —BS., p. 113). 

(17) When a debater breaks off the debate under the 
pretext of some work it is a case of viksepa ( breaking off 
or evasion) ( karya-vyasahgat katha-vicchedo viksepah. —NS. 
5.2.20). When a debater pats forward the pretext of having 
to do something else and breaks off the debate saying, “ I 
have got to do such and such a work, I shall resume the 
discussion after having finished the work”, or on the pretext 
of trouble in the throat and the like, this is an instance of 
viksepa. Udayana says that chewing betel-leaf, spitting etc. 
are not of the category of excuses, for being regarded 
as necessary things to be done, they do not indicate any 
incompetency (see BS., p. 114). 

18-20 bear upon flaws in the statements. 

(18) If a debater admits the flaw in his own thesis and 
then urges the same in that of the opponent, it is a case 
of Matanujna (confessing or admission of the contrary opinion) 
(svapakse dosabhyupagamat parapakse dosa-prasahgo mata- 
nujria— NS., 5.2.21). When a vadin without trying to show that 
his statement is free from the defect, urged against it by the 
opponent, simply says, “ The same defect is found in your 
reasoning also”, he admits the defect in his own view or 
reasoning and then tries to urge the same against the 
opponent; In doing so he admits the opinion of the other 
.party regarding his view or reasoning, and thus becomes 
subject to. a check. For instance, being charged with “You 
are a .thief,' because you are a man, ” a man simply says, 
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“ Then you also are the, same Here he admit the defect in, 
himself and then urges it against the opponent. A man who 
does not admit the charge would say, “Being a man cannot 
be a reason for being a thief; what makes a thief is the 
possession of something belonging to another and not given 
away by him’’ Since in the former case the man shows that he 
does not know this right answer, he becomes subject to a check’. 

Some argue that since the debater urges an undersirable 
contingency arising out of the opponent’s statement, 
this cannot be a nigra has thana; he does not admit the 
presence of the said flaw in his own statement; all that he 
does is to point out that the same contingency arises out of 
the opponent’s statement. This however is not right. It is 
just because he urges an undesirable contingency when he 
ought to have given an answer, that it is clear that 
he is ignorant of the right answer, and should therefore, be 
‘checked’ ( Yata evayam uttare vaktavye prasahgam karoti, tata 
evottaraparijnarian nigrhyate iti. —NV., 599). 

(19) When a vadin has rendered himself subject to a 
‘check, if the prativadin fails to bring it home to him (by 
directly charging him with it), the prativadin becomes subject 
to the ‘check’ Paryanuyojyopeksana ( overlooking the excep¬ 
tionable ) ( Nigrahasthana-praptosya’nigrahah paryanuyojyo- 

peksanam —NS. 5.2 22). This nigrahasthcina, however, can be 
pointed out only by the assembly ( parisat) when directly 
appealed to with the question, “Who is defeated ?” The man 
who had rendered himself open to a ‘check’ would not him¬ 
self disclose his own weakness by saying “I had rendered my¬ 
self subject to a ‘check’, and you failed to urge it against 
me”. 32 But in a vada, the debater would himself urge it 
against the opponent as there would be no president or mem¬ 
bers of the assembly. Udayana says that where a debater is 
subject to a member of ‘checks’, the application of one and 
not of all is not a case of paryanuyojyopeksana, as the pur¬ 
pose is served even by one ‘check’ (or exposure of one 
nigrahasthana ): otherwise the prativadin himself would be 
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subject to the check ‘dusanadhika’. But where it is agreed 
that all possible nigrahasthanas be exposed or urged, the non¬ 
exposure of any one of these would constitute the nigraha- 
sthana ‘ paryanuyojyopeksana’. (See BS., p. 118; VV., p. 36). 
Varadaraja says in his Tarkikaraksasarasamgraha (p. 356) 
that according to Visvarupa and Jayanta a vadin may clarify 
that he deliberately used a wrong argument in order to test 
the capability of his prativadin (opponent); but the opponent 
being a fool could not detect it, and the opponent therefore 
deserves censure. In vada-katha, the circumstance makes both 
the parties liable to censure and defeat, and the assembly 
becomes victorious In j n lpa and vitanda where discomfiture 
of th.- other party is the sole aim, a vadin becomes victorious 
even by using the wrong means ( Compare Nydya-manjari, 
II, p. 205ff). 

Verikatanatha says that according to some this 
nigrahasthana can be exposed by the members; according to 
others it can be proudly exposed by the person himself who 
is liable to be subjected to the check by saying, ‘ To test 
him I deliberately put forward a fallacious argument; but 
fool as be is, he did not detect this’. Still others hold that since 
the members do not want to inflict defeat and since then it 
would be a cause, but not intentionally, of the partial defeat 
of the debater whose flaw was not exposed, and it is not 
ridiculous to confute another by exposing one’s own faults, 
it is not a nigrahasthana at all. As a matter of fact it is not 
always a nigrahasthana in jalpa and vitanda.-, it only serves 
to expose the dullness of the members and president of the 
assembly. In a vada this can be exposed by oneself or by 
the members; in either case it is useful for the determining 
of the truth; and the exposing of one’s fault also is no fault 
(see NP., pp. 209-210; see also TR., pp. 354-356). Jayanta is 
of the view that paryanuyojyopeksana can be urged by the 
person himself who put forward the defective argument or by 
the judges ( NM., II, p. 206 ). 

1-31 
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.The idea behind this nigrahasthana is that one must not 
overlook a point of censure or defeat of the other party. 

(20) When a nigrahasthana is urged where there is no 
nigrahasthana , it is a case of Niranuyojyanuyoga ( finding 
fault with what is unexceptionable) (Anigrahasthane nigraha- 
sthanabhiyogo niranuyojyanuyogah —NS., 5.2.23). 

It is only when a debater has a wrong conception of 
the true character of a nigrahasthana that he can urge ‘You 
are defeated or checked ; against the opponent, who in fact 
has not rendered himself subject to a 'check’ and in doing 
so since he would be finding fault with one who does not 
deserve to be questioned or checked, he should be regarded 
as defeated. Vacaspati says that this is not the same as 
apratibha , as in the latter the debater does not know what 
to say in answer, while in niranuyojyanuyoga , he says some¬ 
thing by way of an answer which is not an answer at all; he 
detects and exposes a nigrahasthana where there is none. 
Thus niranuyojyanuyoga includes all jatis (—and also all 
chalas , and pratijnahanyadyabhasas i.e. wrong detection of 
nigrahasthana where there is none). The difference between 
this and hetvabhasa lies in this that the hetvabhasa when 
pointed out leads to the defeat of the propounder of the 
argument, i.e. the vadin , while niranuyojyanuyoga is urged 
against the prativadin who answers an argument and exposes 
a nigrahasthana where there is none, and when urged it 
leads to his defeat. 33 The idea is that one should apply a 
‘check’ only when there is ground for it. 

Udayana says that niranuyojyanuyoga is fourfold— chala , 
jati . abhasa (wrongly urging a nigrahasthana where there is none) 
and anavasaragrahana ( urging of a nigrahasthana before or 
after the proper time when it should be urged). 34 According 
to Verikatanatha nigrahasthanabhasa can be of many kinds— 
imposing a nigrahasthana where there is none; urging a 
particular nigrahasthana where there is a different one, urging 
a nigrahasthana which is not accepted as such in one's own 
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school of thought, urging a nigrahasthana which is accepted 
as worthy of being forgiven or overlooked, and so on. 35 In 
a vada , a nigrahasthana can be urged even after the proper 
occasion for it, if it contributes to the understanding of truth. 

(21) Having accepted one stand-point or theory, if a 
debater carries on the discussion without restriction it is a 
case of Apasiddhanta (inconsistency) ( Siddhantam ubhyupetya 
niyamat kathaprasahgo\pasiddhantah —NS., 5.2.24). For instance* 
the Samkhya view is that an entity never renounces itself, 
there can be no destruction of what is existent, and that 
which is non-existent can never come into existence, no 
non-existent thing is ever produced. Having taken this stand, 
a vadin goes on to establish this thesis in the following manner: 
“ All that is manifested must be regarded as emanating 
from a single origin, because there is a common character 
or substratum running through all emanations. As in the 
case of the earthen cup and the like it is found that they 
have the substratum of clay or earth running through them 
all, and are emanations from a single origin, so all 
manifested things are found to have pleasure, pain and 
delusion running through them all, and seeing the substance 
of this common substratum, we conclude that the whole of 
the universe must be an emanation from a single origin.” At 
this stage the opponent questions him as to how it is to be 
determined that a certain thing is the basic substance {prakrti) 
and another an emanation ( vikara ). Thus questioned, the 
Samkhya answers, "‘That which itself remains constant while 
one character of it ceases to exist and another comes into 
existence, is the prakrti; and the character that ceases to exist 
and comes into existence is the vikara } \ Here we find that 
the Samkhya has given up his stand, and while discussing 
his argument is even contrary to the opinion accepted before. 
At the outset he held that the non-existent can never come 
into existence, and the existent cannot cease to exist. Now it 
is a well known fact that unless there is 'cessation of existence" 
of what was existent, or ‘ coming into existence' of what 
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was non-existent, there can be no disappearance ( tirobhava ) or 
appearance ( avirbhava ). For instance, when the clay remaining 
constant, a character in the shape of cup comes into existence 
it is said to appear, and when it ceases to exist it is said to 
disappear. All this should not be possible according to the 
Samkbya stand-point. Having urged all this against him, if 
the Samkhya-vddin comes to admit that what is existent does 
cease to exist and what is non-existent does come into 
existence, then he becomes subject to the check ‘ apasiddhanta ’; 
while if he does not admit the said facts his thesis fails to 
be established. 

It may be remarked that if a vadin contradicts his pro¬ 
position, he is open to the charge of pratijna-virodha ; in the 
case of apasiddhanta, what he says in the course of the 
debate is not the contrary of the proposition itself, but of 
something else, of some theory or doctrine which he may have 
accepted in the course of the discussion. That is to say, a 
debater must resort only to that theory which he has accepted 
from the outset. 

The urging of hetvdbhasa, apasiddhanta and niranuyojyd- 
nuyoga brings an end to the debate. 

(22) Hetvabhasas —also are nigrahasthanas as they are 
described in the Nyaya-sutra 1.2. 4-9, that is to say, in the 
same forms in which they have been classified. We shall treat 
hetvabhasas in a separate chapter. The urging of hetvdbhasa 
brings an end to the debate. 

Udayana says that ‘ca’ in the sutra ‘ hetvabhasas ca yatho- 
ktah' (NS., 5.2 25) comprehends also the drstantabhasas 
(fallacies of illustration ), tarkabhasas ( fallacies of tarka like 
atmasrayabhasa etc.) and the cases where the relation of 
invariable concomitance is not stated or wrongly stated—these 
being fallacies of statement ( uktito yatha anupadarsitanvaya- 
viparyayopadarsitdnvayadi —BS., p. 125 ). These are not 
specifically mentioned as they are only further elaborations of 
hetvabhasas (fallacies of probans) (See BS, pp. 125-126). As 
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Sankara Misra says, according to Udayana, though these are 
included in hetvabhasas they should be exposed by their own 
names, and not simply as hetvabhasas', whereas others regard 
these as independent faults or faults in their own capacity 
( ete svatantra eva doscts ca-sabda-samuccitah. ni grahasthana- 
tvena boddhavya ity anye. —VV., p. 37). 

Nigrahasthanas are classified into the following three 
divisions by Visvanatha, though others also before him had 
this classification in their minds : 

(/) Anuktagrahya, those which accrue or are exposed on 
account of not speaking— ajnana, ananubhasana, and 
apratibha (3); 

(ii) Ucyamanagrahya,' those which are exposed even while the 
person is speaking— apraptakala, arthantara, nirarthaka, 
apctrthaka (4); 

(Hi) Uktagrahya, those which are detected after the argument 
has been stated or the answer given— pratijna-hani, pratijfia- 
ntara, pratijna-virodha, pratijha-sannyasa, hetvantara, 
avijnatartha, viksepa, niatanujna, nyuna, adhika, punarukta, 
niranuyojyanuyoga , apasiddhanta (13). 

Exposing any of these twenty nigrahasthanas, the debaters 
can defeat each other. When it is not possible to apply any 
of these checks, each party tries to expose the fallacy of 
probans ( hetvabhasa ) in the other party’s statement. But it 
is not given to either the proponent or the opponent to urge 
the nigrahasthana called paryanuyojyopeksana (ignoring the 
exceptionable); only the judges can expose this nigrahasthana 
for no party would disclose the weak point in one’s own 
argument. 80 

Coming to the Buddhist view regarding nigrahasthanas 
we may say that the treatment of nigrahasthanas is not quite 
thorough and systematic in the Upayahrdaya. Tucci remarks 
in his Notes on the Upayahrdaya that the treatment of nigraha¬ 
sthanas concerned with pratijna shows signs of confusion, and 
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it seems that the Chinese translators were not quite sure in 
their renderings of the technical terms (see UH., Chapters 2 and 
3 ). It seems that the nigrahasthanas are supposed to be divided 
into three groups according as they refer to the vdkya (state¬ 
ment i.e. sthapand , proof, or pratijna , proposition), the hetu 
and the drstantci which are wrongly formulated ( Namt k im 
vacanam dusayitavyam ucyate. vakya-raipantyam. Qsaddhetu- 
sthapanam uddharana-vaisamyam ca tad dusayitavyam. —UH., 
p. 19). Adhika and Nyuna which are enumerated among the 
vakya-dosas are similarly classified (see UH.. pp. 10-11 ). A 
statement is said to be perfect if it is not contrary to reason¬ 
ing ( yuktyaviruddha ), not redundant (anadhika ), not deficient 
(•<anyuna ), if the meaning of the words in it can be understood 
(even by ordinary persons) (adhigata-paddrtham) t if it possesses 
the necessary characteristics of a statement ( vacanadharma •- 
nibaddha ), if it is not contrary to a well known example 
(prasiddha-drstantaviruddha ), and if it is unexceptionable 
(i ananuyojya ). The reverse of these constitute the faults of a state¬ 
ment, viz, yuktiviruddha , adhika , nyuna , anadhigata-paddrtha, 
vacanadharmanibaddha , drstcmta-viruddha , anuyojya. Moreover, 
faults of a statement can be two-fold according as the same 
statement is uttered or the same meaning conveyed more 
than once without there being any reason for this ( punarukti — 
vakya-punarukti, arthapunarukti). Ornateness and inconsistency 
(i asaiigati) are also faults of a statement. These correspond 
to avijnatdrtha and aparthaka. Moreover, a statement is said 
to be faulty if even though it gives expression to correct 
reasoning, the accepted order of the members of the syllogism 
is not maintained (akramam). This corresponds to apraptakala. zl 

Vak-chalay scimanya-chala, samsaya-sama , kalatita , 
prakaranasama , varnyasama } savyabhicdra, viruddha (contra¬ 
dicted by example and by yukti which here signifies logical and 
and right doctrines and views laid down by the scriptures etc. 
—see UH., p. 17 ), are grouped together as hetvabhasas , 38 
Kalatita of Upayahrdaya corresponds more to Caraka’s 
atitakala, proving the hetu after it has been adduced to prove 
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something. For example, %t Veda is eternal, because it is con¬ 
stituted of sab da (word).” Here the opponent raises an objection 
that as yet the vadin has not proved sabda to be eternal. 
On this the vadin says, ‘‘As akasa being colourless is eternal, 
so word is eternal because it is colourless.” This is like going 
in search of water when the house is already burnt by fire. 559 

The Upayahrdaya further mentions anuyojyananuyoga, 
prativaktavyeprativaktavyata ( corresponding to apratibha ), 
avijnatam (corresponding 1 to avijnatartha), avijnanc (= ynana ), 
ananuyojyanuyoga , ananubhctsana (See UH , p 19) The 
vakyadosas — nyuna , adhika , nirarthaka (= aparthaka) aprapta - 
kala , punarukta , pratijna-sannyasa —are also to be regarded 
as nigrahasthctnas (see UH., p. 20). There is, as said above, some 
confusion in the treatment of nigrahasthanas concerned with 
pratijna , yet the Upayahrdaya can be said to recognise sub¬ 
stantially pratijna-hcini , pratijna sannyasa> pratijnantara and 
pratijna-virodha . Matanujna is included in the illustration of 
satpaksl katha (controversy having six stages)[(see UH., p. 24). 

It can be said that the treatment of nigrahasthana is of 
a very preliminary character; only the characteristics of some 
nigrahasthanas are mentioned, and not their names; at times 
the cases of ‘check' which are included in one in the Nyaya - 
sutra are described separately. Hetvantara 9 arthantara , 
nirarthaka y viksepa and apasiddhanta do not seem to be 
explicitly: mentioned. 

The Tarkasastra mentions the same twenty-two nigraha¬ 
sthanas as are recognised by the Nyayasutra (see Tarka-sastra , 
Chapter 3, pp. 33-40). 

The Yogacaryabhumisasira of Maitreya (or Asariga) and 
Prakaranaryavacasastra ( which may be grouped together ) 
classify nigrahasthanas into three divisions : 

{a) Vacanasannyasa consists in confessing one’s own defeat 
and in acknowledging that the thesis of the opponent is 
right (—corresponding to pratijna-sannyasa ); 
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( b) Vacanabhibhava (failure of speech or statement) occurs 
when a speaker realising that his arguments are wrong, 
tries to avoid the discussion by saying that he has some¬ 
thing else to do (—corresponding to viksepa —), or brings 
into the discussion new arguments not connected with 
the previous ones (— arthantara —),or looks irritated, angry, 
conceited or discloses some defect or fault of the oppo¬ 
nent which the latter does not like to have disclosed, 
or looks offended, or shows impatience or distrust and 
has nothing to say by way of an answer and therefore 
keeps silent, or looks abashed and trembling, or bends 
his head, or appears as if he were deprived of the faculty 
of thinking and speaking (—corresponding to apratibha) 

(c) Vacanadosa (erroneous speech) can be of nine kinds : 

(i) speaking at random, (ii) violent expressions of anger 
etc, {Hi) obscurity of expression, when the speaker cannot 
be understood either by the assembly or by the opponent 
{avijnatartha). ( iv) lack of proportion, when the expression 
is either defective or excessive {-nyuna, adhika ), (v) meaning¬ 
less, vyartha —it is of ten kinds : [a) anarthaka, (i b ) apar- 
thaka, (c) yukti-hani, {d) sadhya-sama, ( e) jati, (/) art ha- 
nupalabdhi , (g) asambaddha (h) aniscita (/) siddha-sadhya, 
when the probandum is an established fact, (j) speech 
according to illogical or wrong doctrines (—Compare 
yukti-viruddha, sastra-samaya-viruddha). Sthiramati, in 
his commentary on the Mahayanabhidharmasahgitisastra 
recognises only the first five of these ten and he con¬ 
siders the other five as mere explanations of them (l <6, 
2 <7, 3 <8, 4 <9, 5 <10 ); (vi) apraptakala, when the 
various arguments are not put forward in the proper order 
(—Compare atitakala of Caraka and Kalatita of Upaya- 
hrdaya ); (vz7) aniscita or aniyata —when someone either 
attacks an argument that he has already established as 
his thesis, or establishes as a thesis an argument that 
he has already attacked, or suddenly changes his ideas 
(.—Compare pratijnantara, pratijna-virodha)-, (viii) obscurity, 
(ix) lack of cohesion. 40 
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Dirinaga (420 A.D.) dropped the section on Nigraha - 
sthana altogether on the ground that it includes either such 
points as must be formulated in a refutatory syllogism or 
are quite irrelevant. “Moreover as regards that which has 
been said by the ancient masters on logic concerning the 
points of defeat ( nigrahasthana '), (these are arguments, that) 
fall into (the number of) inferences included among (the cases 
in which) a refutation (must be formulated), or that are rough 
or illogical; since these arguments are analogous to quibble 
(i chala ) they are not mentioned here.” 41 

It was DharmakTrti who did some fresh and original 
thinking with regard to nigrahasthanas in his Vadanyaya The 
writers of books on Nyaya admitted a net-work of nigraha- 
sthanas; but DharmakTrti, perhaps for the first time, simplified 
things by recognising only two— asadhandhga-vacana (statement 
of what is non-essential by way of proof or non-statement of 
what is essential for proof) and adosodbhavana (exposure of 
a non-existing defect or non-exposure of an existing defect). 
These are the occasions of censure or the grounds of defeat 
of the vadin ( proponent ) and the prativadin ( opponent ) 
respectively. Other cases, according to DharmakTrti, are 
not legitimate ones and as such are not to be deemed 
nigrahasthanas. 

( Asadhariatigavacanam adosodbhavanam dvayoh, 
nigrahasthanam anyat tu na yuktam iti nesyate .— 
VN., 1. This is quoted and refuted in Tatparya Tika, Nyaya- 
manjarl and other works, both Vedic and Jaina). 

The terms asadhanahgavacana and adosodbhavana can be 
interpreted variously as DharmakTrti himself has shown. 
Sadhana (understood in the sense of an act) means proving 
and ariga, necessary condition of it, is the three-fold probans 
(based on identity, causality— i.e an effect, or non-apprehension), 
and non-statement of it consists either in the maintain¬ 
ing of silence on account of not finding an answer or 
1-32 
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nervousness, or in the non-competency of the probans to 
prove the thesis, such an incompetent probans being as good as 
unstated. A probans is said to be competent, when on its 
concomitance with the probandum being established, it is 
capable of proving the presence of the probandum in the 
subject. This is a nigrahasthana for the vadin ( Asadhanahga - 
vacana=sadhananga+avacana-Non-statemQnt of the probans 
which is a necessary condition of proof) 43 

Or sadhana means the instrument, the aggregate statement 
of the probans with the triple characteristic; its aiiga , compo¬ 
nent factor is the statement of its presence in the subject 
and presence in homogeneous cases only or absence alone in 
heterogeneous cases. Non-statement of any one of these is a 
nigrahasthana for the vadin, because non-statement of any of 
these is as good as the non-statement of the very probans and 
consequently the not establishing of the thesis. ( Sadhanahga + 
avacana ). 43 

Or the term can mean statement of the non-component 
factors of the proof, e g pratijna (proposition ), upanaya 
(application), nigamana (conclusion) and so forth in the argu¬ 
ment. This is a nigrahasthana for the vadin as there is state¬ 
ment of what is not essential ( asadhariahga+vacana ). The 
Buddhists, as-is known, recognise only two factors of a 
syllogism, preferably drstanta , and upanaya, , 44 Or the express• 
ion means the express statement of concomitance in absence 
(vyatireka) subsequently to the statement of the probans with 
concomitance in presence ( anvaya ), or the express statement 
of the positive concomitance subsequent to the statement of 
the negative concomitance, though even one would suffice 
to prove the thesis, and when any one of them is known by 
implication from the other and so its statement is not an 
essential condition of inference. The statement of such a non- 
essential condition is a nigrahasthana for the vadin as it is 
a superfluous statement ( asadhanahga+vacana ). 45 Or the state¬ 
ment of a fallacious probans— asiddha (unreal or unestablished) 
viruddha (contrary), anaikantika (inconclusive)—which is not 
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an instrument of proof, is a nigrahasthana for the- vadin , 
since what is not competent is included in the argument. 
Similarly, the inclusion of fallacious illustrations also is a 
nigrahasthana since these do not serve to show the relation 
of the probans with the probandum and as such are 
incompetent 46 

The essential conditions of an argument are only such 
matters as are essential for proving the matter under dispute. 
The statement of matters other than these on the pretext of 
their being propounded by a particular system —matters which 
are not desired to be known by the other party—this state¬ 
ment being meant just to confuse the other party and not 
bhng an essential condition of inference, is a nigrahasthana 
for the vadin as it is a statement of irrelevant things. Such 
statements only serve to break the link of the controversy. 
For instance “We, the Buddhists, say ‘ there is no soul \ the 
Buddhist are followers of the Buddha, whose fold Asvaghosa 
joined; Asvaghosa is the author of a play called Rastrapala , 
this play starts in a particulur manner, and so on/’ Such 
a vadin would even sing and dance in continuation of his 
talk. Such, irrelevent digression leaves no scope for discussion 
and does not help the parties to come to any conclusion. 
Such useless talk is indulged in with the idea that the prati¬ 
vadin would naturally not be in a position to reproduce all 
this and would consequently be declared defeated. Such a 
procedure is adopted only to conceal one’s weakness, but 
never by truthful persons. If the prativadin is alert enough 
to point out this drawback in the argument, the vadin is 
defeated. If he does not expose it, victory or defeat belongs 
to neither. 4 * 

The expression ‘ adosodbhavana ’ also can be explained in 
different ways. If after the vadin has adduced proof in support 
of his own thesis, the prativadin , who has a counter-thesis 
to pit against the thesis of the vadin , does not expose the 
flaw in the argument of the vadin , he should be declared 
defeated. The faults of reasoning are nyunatva (deficiency). 
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asiddhatva (unreality), anaikantikaia (inconclusiveness), prov¬ 
ing just the opposite of what is desired to be proved ( viruddha), 
and the fallacies of illustration. If the prativadin does not 
expose these, does not point out the defect in the argument 
of the vadin, this is a nigrahasthana (ground of defeat) for 
him, as this can happen only when the reasoning of the vadin 
is faultless, or even though it is faulty, the prativadin cannot 
discover the defect owing to his ignorance or because he is 
not able to give an exposition of it. It is not proper to say 
that if the reasoning of the vadin is faulty, he can be said 
to be defeated even when the prativadin does not expose the 
defect in his argument. Only, such a vadin cannot be said to 
achieve victory as he has not proved his case. Defeat, it may 
be noted, does not follow merely on the failure to prove 
one’s thesis or the truth; it follow only when one party’s 
reasoning has been refuted by the other party. Thus even 
the vadin whose reasoning is not competent to prove his 
thesis should not be declared defeated if the prativadin does 
not lay his finger on this defect. But failure to expose this 
defeat is certainly a nigrahasthana for the opponent * ( dosa+ 
anudbhavana)d s 

Or ‘ adosodbhdvana’ can mean the exposure of what is 
not a real defeat, or the exposure of inconsequential defects 
which do not disturb the main thesis ( adosa+udbhavana ). Both 
these are legitimate nigrahasthanas for the prativadin, Adoso- 
dbhavana would cover all varieties of jati or sophistical refu¬ 
tation. If the prativadin tries to expose non-existent defects 
and the vadin establishes that these are no defects at all, the 
prativadin should be declared defeated since the reasoning of 
the vadin is faultless. And even if it is faulty due to the 
presence of some other defect, neither of them can be said 
to be victorious or defeated inasmuch as one has not 
established his thesis and the other instead of alleging a 

* According to the Nyaya school, the judges would disclose this failure 
to expose the defects in the vadin’s reasoning as the■ vadin would* not 
himself lay bare his own failing. 
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fault really present in the argument has tried to expose a 
non-existing defect. If a thesis is established and there is no 
counter-thesis pitted against it, the vadin becomes victorious. 
Therefore, one desirous of victory should establish his own 
thesis and also confute the argument of his opponent. Even 
when the vadium argument is faultless, if the prativadin urges 
an apparent but really non-existent defect in it, the vadin can 
be said to be victorious and the prativadin defeated only when 
the vadin has proved that the defect is not present and that 
his own reasoning is faultLss; otherwise, he merely discloses 
his own incompetency to prove his thesis, and the prativadin 
also cannot be said to have been victorious as he has wrong 
knowledge of defects. 49 

Thus there are only two nigrahasthanas — asadhariahga-vacana 
and adosodbhavana for the vadin and the prativadin respectively. 

Dharmakirti has refuted all the twenty-two nigrahasthanas 
as recognised by the Nyaya school and tried to show that they 
are misnomers and can ultimately be reduced to asadhanaiiga - 
vacana or adosodbhavana or to some hetvabhasa ( which 
is included in the former) or that the Naiyayikadias described 
many irrelevant items which have no bearing upon the 
logical character of reasoning. For instance, what sane person 
would give up his thesis that 4 word ( sabda ) is non-eternal 
because it is perceptible by the senses, like jar’ and accept 
the counter-thesis that ‘word is eternal simply because the 
opponent brings in the irrelevant illustration of samanya 
(universal) which is perceptible by the senses and is eternal? 
It can be clearly seen that the reason‘because it is perceptible 
by the senses’ is inconclusive ( anaikantika ) being present in 
eternal as well as non-eternal things, and therefore an 
asadhanahga t not an essential means of proof. Its statement 
would naturally be a nigrahasthana for the vadin. Thus what 
is known as pratijna-hani is really asadhanahga-vacana . 50 ' 

For the Jaina logician, victory (jaya\_ consists in the 
establishing of one’s own thesis and defeat (paraiaya) in the 
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failure to prove one’s thesis, ‘Nigraha' signifies this very 
defeat and not anything Jike execution or imprisonment or 
the like. Or that defeat alone consisting in the failure to 
establish one’s position is called ‘ nigraha figuratively because 
it is the ground of nigraha. but it cannot be anything else 
as propounded by others, viz. the Brahmanical Naiyayikas 
and the Buddhist logicians. The definition of nigrahasthana 
‘ground of nigraha ’ given by the author of the Nyaya-sutra 
viz ' misapprehension or want of apprehension ’ ( vipratipatty- 
apratipattimdtram—See NS., 1.2.19) is not correct in the opinion 
of the Jaina logicians. Merely these cannot constitute a 
nigrahasthana. Misapprehension is apprehension or under¬ 
standing which is perverted, vitiated and worthy of condem¬ 
nation. It consists in regarding an invalid probans as a 
valid one, and a false refutation as a real one As regards 
•lack of apprehension’, it consists in the failure to accomplish 
what is to be accomplished, e.g. the failure to refute the 
probans employed by the opponent and the failure to refute 
the objection raised against one’s own reasoning. It is held by 
the Naiyayikas that a debater is defeated in either way, viz. 
when he fails fo attend to what is to be done or resorts to the 
opposite course. But mere misapprehension or the lack of 
apprehension cannot be a nigrahasthana (ground of defeat). 
On the contrary, the failure to prove one’s own thesis alone 
is the cause of defeat. The twenty-two varieties of nigraha¬ 
sthana as given by the Naiyayikas are thus repudiated. 51 

The Jaina logicians have also criticised the two nigraha- 
sthanas recognised by Dharmakirti viz, asadhanahga-vacana 
and adosodbhavana. The idea behind these is that the statement 
of what is not an essential factor of inference, or the non¬ 
statement of an essential factor, and the exposure of a defect 
that does not really exist in.the other party’s argument, or 
the non-exposure of a defect that is really present there— 
these constitute nigrahasthanas (grounds of defeat). The Jaina 
logicians say that defeat consists in the failure to establish 
one’s thesis alone, and not in these: The Jaina logicians would 
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ask the Buddhist, ' s Does one party inflict defeat on another 
on the ground of these after having established its own 
thesis or not having done so ? ” In the former case, the defeat 
of the other parly is secured by the very fact that this party 
has established its own thesis, and exposure of a defect in 
the other party’s argument is superfluous. In the latter case, 
even the exposure or the non-exposure of defects will not 
lead to the victory of either party as both parties have failed 
to prove their respective thesis Further, what is regarded as 
essential for inference,by one party, say the Naiyayika (e.g. 
five members of a syllogism) may be regarded as non-essential 
by the other, say the Buddhht who recognises only two 
members of syllogism. Again, the express statement of nega¬ 
tive concomitance { vyatireka-vyapti) subsequent to the state¬ 
ment of the probans with positive concomitance ( anvaya-vyapti ) 
and vice versa cannot serve as nigrahasthana as involving 
tautology as the Buddhist would have it. Does such a person 
employing this double method become liable to defeat (or 
‘check’ ) when he proves his thesis on the strength of a valid 
probans, or when he does not prove it ? In the former case, 
he cannot be said to be defeated even when he has proved 
his thesis simply because he is seen to make a superfluous 
or redundant statement which has no necessary bearing on 
the deduction of the conclusion, as this does not involve 
contradiction of the conclusion otherwise independently arrived 
at. The Jaina logicians say that they see no reason for offence 
even if a person digresses a little after he has established his 
thesis, as this is not something unusual in the world. If one 
insists on unnecessary and rigid formality, the person who 
adduces a sound probans and proves his thesis should be 
declared defeated even if he indulges in such innocent diver¬ 
sions as chewing betel-nut or twitching the eye-brow or waving 
the hand and so on. 

It has been argued that victory and defeat do not depend 
on the proof of one’s thesis and the failure of such proof, 
respectively, but they depend upon the knowledge (e.g. of 
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what is just essential proof or a real defect and so on), and 
want of it as is disclosed in the employing of non-essential 
factors or the non-employment of essential factors and the 
like. Even here if the person has proved his thesis by putting 
forth a sound reason or argument, he cannot be charged with 
ignorance of a sound probans, when as a matter of fact he 
lacks just the knowledge of the number of factors regarded 
as necessary for a syllogism by different schools Even if the 
person has not proved his thesis due to his probans being 
fallacious, the opponent ( prativadin ) who tries to inflict defeat 
on him on the score of adhika (redundant statement) cannot 
be said to have thorough knowledge of a refutatory argument 
as he does not expose the fallacy in the reason advanced by 
the vadin. He is aware of the fault of redundant statement 
(adhika) but ignorant of the fallacious reason ( hetvabhasa). In 
the circumstances, he cannot be supposed to have defeated 
the vadin completely, as he has proved his inability to avert 
the nigraha involved in the failure to expose the defect pre¬ 
sent in the vadin’s reasoning. Further, if knowledge and the 
want of it be the criterion of victory and defeat respectively, 
the advocacy of the thesis and the counter-thesis by the 
vadin and the prativadin respectively could not be exempted 
from the charge of futility, in view of the fact that there 
must be present the knowledge or the ignorance of the 
competency of the probans in one position or the other. 
Therefore, instead of recognising any such criteria as the 
Naiyayikas and the Buddhists suggest, it is better to say, 
according to the Jaina logicians, that victory accrues from 
the establishing of one’s own position and defeat from the 
failure to do so. Such a view does not make the advocacy 
of a thesis and its counterthesis, i.e. a debate a futility. 69 

Dharmakirti’s criticism of the different varieties of nigraha- 
sthcinas in his Vada-nyaya has been a source of inspiration 
and guidance to the Jaina logicians. This proves interesting 
reading. They also have fried to reduce the nigrahasthanas 
to some kind of hetvabhasa or shown the futility of these 
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checks till it is considered whether one has proved one s 
thesis or not. Many nigrahasthanas, moreover, from amoDg 
these are subsumed under one variety, —for example, avijnata- 
rtha, aparthaka, apraptakala and punarukta under nirarthaka 
—of course only after doing proper justice to the motive of 
the person who is charged with these ( See PM. Vrtti, pp. 
65-72). Regarding hetvabhasas, the Jaina logicians observe 
that a hetvabhasa constitutes a legitimate nigrahasthana when 
the prativadin urges the fallacy of contrary reason (viruddha) 
in the vadin s argument and thus succeeds automatically in 
establishing the opposite thesis—his own view. As regards the 
detection of the other fallacies such as asiddha, etc. it can be 
regarded as a legitimate nigrahasthana only when the opponent 
has esablished his own thesis independently, not otherwise. The 
only criterion for a valid hetu (probans) is invariable 
concomitance with the probandum, or rather incompatibility 
with the opposite, that is to say, its presence not being possible 
when the probandum is not present ( anyathanupapannatva). 
Any probans lacking this character is a fallacious one and its 
detection by the opponent can serve as a nigrahasthana only 
if the opponent has himself proved his own thesis. 53 On 
the whole, it may be said, the Jainas appreciate the application 
of. these ‘checks’, but for them the main criterion is whether 
the debaters have proved their respective thesis or not, when 
the different nigrahasthanas can be regarded as legitimate only 
if they really come in the way of the proving of the thesis. 
Jaya-parajaya-vyavastha 

The position as regards the determination of victory and 
defeat (jaya-parajaya-vyavastha) in the Nyaya, the Buddhist 
and the Jaina schools, would be something like this that 
according to the Nyaya school, a person who establishes 
his view by the strictly logical method, even without employing 
chala , etc. can be checked and defeated by the opponent on 
account of such minor drawbacks as repetition, or non¬ 
reproduction of the opponent’s argument, or some irrelevant 
1-33 
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point discussed or the like, though these are in a sense extrane¬ 
ous conditions not affecting the establishing’ of his thesis. The 
Buddhist logicians prohibit or rather discourage the employment 
of chala, etc., yet, according to them, a person is liable to a 
* check’ or is defeated if he states anything that is not strictly 
essential for proving his thesis, or if he does not detect a flaw 
if there is any in the argument of the opponent, or if he 
exposes a flaw not really present in the opponent's argument. 
Of course, this happens when the opponent points out this 
failing. By asadharianga, non-essential factor, is meant every¬ 
thing irrelevant to the proving of the main thesis. 

These restrictions and rules may lead to a circumstance 
where the vadin employs a fallacious reason to prove his thesis 
and the prativadin instead of exposing the real flaw exposes 
other non-existent flaws or defects. Taking advantage of this, 
the vadin defends himself by pointing out that the confutation 
is a futile one, and thus the vadin, even though he has not been 
able to prove his thesis, can defeat his opponent on the ground 
that he has indulged in the exposure of non-existent defects. 
The vadin will not of course be declared victorious, but he will 
not also be pronounced defeated. We may nevertheless rely on 
the judgement of the sabhyas and the sabhapati if they are 
really intelligent and honest persons. It may also happen that 
the vadin’s reasoning is valid, still the tricky opponent urges 
some non-existent defect and the vadin does not answer this 
objection of his. In such circumstances neither is declared 
victorious or defeated. The Jaina logicians would say, on the 
ground of their criteria of victory and defeat, viz. establishment 
of one’s thesis and refutation of the counter-thesis, and the 
failure to do so, that in the former C3se if the prativadin is 
pronounced defeated on account of his futile refutation, the 
vadin also should be pronounced defeated because he has not 
been able to prove his thesis. In the Jaina view, the establish¬ 
ment by one party of its thesis is equivalent Jo the failure 
of the other party to establish the counter-thesis. Thus 
the establishing of one’s thesis is the main ground for 
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victory and'the failure to do so is the ground of defeat. Victory 
of one party invariably implies the defeat of the other party. 
Redundant, or deficient statement, digression and the like are 
insignificant so long as the thesis is proved and should not 
then be admitted as criteria of censure or defeat as the matter 
becomes confused thereby. The Jaina logicians say that one 
may even dance after establishing his thesis, and such petty 
factors though irrelevant to the main point should not come 
in the way of the achievement of victory, for all this is a 
part of worldly behaviour which cannot be denied or prohi¬ 
bited so long as it does not affect the point at issue. 54 We 
have seen that the later Naiyayikas, especially Udayana, tried 
to reinterpret the nigrahasthanas in the light of the criticism 
by DharmakTrti and the Jaina logicians. 

Though in actual practice there would not be in essence much 
difference on account of the different positions of these schools, 
yet it can be said that the Jaina point of view takes into consi¬ 
deration mainly the central idea of the establishment of one’s own 
thesis and the consequent refutation of the opponent’s thesis, 
and does not allow the issue to be unnecessarily confused by 
other formalities, though it recognises these as leading to defeat 
or censure when they obstruct the establishment of the thesis. 
The Brahmanical and the Buddhist logicians, especially the 
former, take into consideration other extraneous factors also 
which might intrude into a debate, in addition to the main 
purpose of proving one’s thesis and refuting the opponent’s. 
Both may have had their justification in the actual practice 
of .the debate. The Brahmanical Naiyayikas would not tolerate 
in a debate such things as useless repetition, digression, etc. 
and are what may be called sticklers in respect of form and 
procedure of debate, while the Jaina logicians would object 
to taking formalities into consideration when the main pur¬ 
pose of the debate, viz. the establishment of the thesis, is 
achieved: 

We may finally note briefly-the view of Jayatirtha of the 
Madhva school. He recognises only six nigrahasthanas, viz. 
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virodha (contradiction or opposition), asangati { inconsistency), 
nyuna (deficiency), adhika (redundancy), samvada (accepting 
the opponent’s thesis), anukti (non-statement of what should 
be stated for convincing others). The first four are faults 
of reasoning or argument ( upapatti-dosa ); and these along 
with samvada and anukti comprehend all the nigrahasthanas 
admitted by the Nyaya school. Virodha and asangati are 
directly faults of reasoning ( upapatti-dosa ), that is to say, 
of content ( artha-dosa) and indirectly of statement or express¬ 
ion, whereas nyuna and adhika are directly faults of expression 
(vacana-dosa) and indirectly of content. Virodha’ signifies 
absence of compatibility of sense ( yogyatahhava ), and ‘ asangati’ 
absence of expectancy ( akahksa-virodha ). Statement of only a 
part of what should have been fully stated constitutes ‘nyuna’, 
and the statement of what is certainly expected, but whose 
function is already served by another, constitutes ‘adhika’. 
These are twofold according as they pertain to inference proper 
or are common to debate and these four along with samvada 
(admitting the opponent’s thesis) and anukti (non-statement of 
what is essential) (—these two being faults of the speaker—) 
constitute the six nigrahasthanas in debate. 65 

Jayatlrtha shows how all the twenty-two nigrahasthanas 
of the Nyaya school can be included in these : (1) Pratijna-hani 
(in which, according to one view, the vadin gives up his 
position)=s , amv5r/a. (2) Pratijnantara —Here a new proposition is 
put forward, so it cannot be said to be the continuation of 
the same debate, nor can it be said to be a new debate, as 
then this would cease to be a nigrahasthana. This proposition 
is not at all expected or required, there is no akahksa 
for it, so it is a case of asangati, and not pertaining to 
debate, it is not a nigrahasthana . (3) Pratijna-virodha (oppo¬ 
sition of sentences or words in a sentence )-virodha ( or sva- 
vacana-virodha, a sub-variety of virodha). (4) Pratijna-sannyasa 
-virodha (of the type of pramana-virodha —opposition by sources 
of valid knowledge). (5) Hetvantara c an be included' in 
pratijnantara, so=asahgati. (6) Arthantara-asahgati. (7) Nirarthaka 
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=anukti. (8) Avijndtdrtha-anukti. (9) Aparthaka-asahgati. 

(10) Apraptakala is really not a nigrahasthana but if it 
be at all regarded as one, it would be included in asangati. 

(11) Nyuna=nyuna;(\2) Adhika=adhika; (13) Punarukta-adhika. 
(14) Ananubhasana is of five kinds (as explained above)— 
reference u> what was stated by pronouns, reproducing a part 
of what is to be confuted, stating only the refutation, reproduc¬ 
ing wrongly, and remaining silent. The first thr Qe=nyuna, the 
fourth=asangati, the fifth=anukti. (15-17) Ajnana, Apratibha, 
Viksepa-anukti. (18) Matdnujnd-asahgati. (19) Paryanuyojyo- 
peksana=anukti. (20) Niranuyojydnuycga is four-fold— chala, jati, 
hanyddyabhdsa, and apraptakale grahanam. Of these chala 
can be included in asangati or virodha of the svanyaya - 
virodha type where the same objection could apply to one’s 
own statement also, and a different meaning could be imposed 
on the chalavadin s statement too; jati too with its twenty- 
four varieties involves svanyctyavirodha (as shown in the chapter 
on chala and jati ). Pratijhdhdnyddyabhdsa - virodha of the 
pramana-virodha type as these abhasas are opposed by the 
authoritative view of the judges, etc. Apraptakale grahanam is 
equivalent to asangati, because here a nigrahasthana is urged 
before or after its proper occasion, when there is no expec¬ 
tancy for it. (21) Apasiddhanta = Svavacana-virodha■ (22) The 
different hetvdbhasas also can be included in one of these six. 56 
For example, kalatyayapadisia can be subsumed under virodha 
( prabala-pramana-virodha , contradiction by a more powerful 
source of knowledge). Mostly hetvdbhasas come under virodha 
whether it be of hetu or drstanta or the like. 57 

Jayatlrtha’s is only an attempt of a later day to arrive 
at a more compact classification. 

Sriharsa has refuted the definitions of a few of the 
nigrahasthdnas like pratijnd-hani, pratijnantara, pratijna-virodha, 
apasiddhanta in the second Pariccheda of his Khartdana-khanda- 
khadya. But this adds hardly anything to our understanding 
of the nigrahasthdnas, so it not necessary to give an exposition 
of this here. _ 
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NOTES 

1 Akhanditahamkarinah paraharhkarasatanam iha parajayali, sa eva 
nigrahah sa etesu pratijnahanyadisu vasatiti nigrahasya parajayasya 
sthanam unnayakam iti yavat.—VV., p. 30, see also TR., p. 319. 

2 Nigrahasthanapraptau katham apratipattih vipratipattib—yadayam 
sadhayita samarthena sadhanenopattena parena jatyadibhir akulikrtah 
uttaram na pratipadyate tada kathara apratipattih katham va viprati- 
pattir iti ? tada’pi sadhanasyaiva samarthyaparijfianad asamartham 
etat sadhanam ity apratipattir vipratipattir iti.—NV., 1.2.19. 

3 Aindriyakatvad anityah s^bdo ghatavad iti krte^ara aha, istam 
aindriyakatvam samanye nitye, kasman na tatha sabda iti pratyava- 
sthite idam aha yady aindriyakam samanyarii nityam kamara ghato 
nityo'stv iti. sa khalv ayarh sadhakasya drstantasya nityatvam pra- 
saftjayaa nigamanantam eva paksam jahatt paksam jahat pratijnarh 
jahatity ucyate pratijnasrayatvat paksasyeti.—NB., 5.2.2. 

4 . Drstas casav ante vyavasthita iti drstantali, svas casau drstantas ceti 

svadrstanta-sabdena paksa evabhidhiyate, pratidrstanta-sabdena ca 
pratipaksah—pratipaksas casau drstantas ceti. parapaksasya yo dharmas 
tarn svapaksa evanujanatiti yatha’ nityah sabda aindriyakatvad iti 
dvitiya-paksavadini samanyena pratyavasthita idam aha—yadi samanyam 
> aindriyakam nityam drstam iti sabdo’py evam bhavatv ity esa pratijfla- 
hanili, prag anena pratijflatam anityah sabda iti samanyena anaikantika- 
tvena pratyavasthita idam aha nitya iti. prak pramanavadharitartha- 
parityagad vipratipattito nigrahasthanam iti. prasanga-vidhangd iti cet 
atha manyase nasau pasCad api sabdasya nityatarii pratipadyate kirii tu 
prasangam karoti yadi samanyam aindriyakarii nityam drstam sabdo’py 
evam bhavatv iti prasaagarh vidhatte. tac ca nata eva tatpraptetu 
yata evasau hetudosoddhare kartavye prasanjayaty ata eva nigrhyata 
iti.—NV., p. 552. 

5 See BS., pp. 81-82. 

6 Tatra sadhyadharmabanir Varttike. sadhanadharma-hanis tu- anityah. 
sabdah prameyatvad ity ukte anaikantikena ca dasite astu tarhi krtaka- 
tv ad iti yatha. paksahanis tu, anitye vanmanase karyatvad ity ukte 
bhagasiddhya ca pray ukte astu tarhi vag eva tasmad anityeti yatha. 
etas tisro visesanadvara* pi dra?tavyah. tad yatha kunaiyayikena 
vivadadhyasitam buddhimat-kartrparvakam iti paksite buddhimad 
iti vise?anasamarthye ca varnite tarhi kartrparvakara ity evastv 
iti sadhyavisesanahanih. vivadadhyasitam ksitvadi kartrparvakam 
iti pratijnate SankaraCaryadisa ca dusite vivadadhyasitam ity evastv iti ; 
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paksa-visesanahanir iti. drstantahanis tu, anityab sabdali pratyak?a* 
gunatvad dvyanukavad ity ukte sadbanavikalataya pratyakte ma.bhud 
dvyapukam udaharanam ghatarapam bhavisyati, na codaharanam 
adaraniyam iti nyayad iti yatha, yatha va bauddhasya vyatireko- 
daharanabalena ksanabhanga-sadhane pravrtte apramanikatvena ca dusite 
astu tarhi ghaia evanvayeneti. drstantagatatvena sadhyadharmahanis tu 
Bhasye. sadhanadharmahanis tu purvavad dvyanuka udahrte tathaiva 
sadhana-vikalataya ca dusite astu tarhi karyatva-hetvadharatayg idam 
evodaharanam iti yatha. atrapi visesanahanir uhamya. tad yatha yat 
krtakarii tad anityam drsiam yatha ghatadravyam ity ukte dravyapada- 
narthakye codahrte astu tarhi ghata ity eveti drstantavisesanahanih. evam 
antya karapasamagnty atripy antyapadanarthakye yat karyam tad 
buddhimatkartrpurvakam vatha ghata ity udahrte purvavac ca dusite 
tarhi kartrparvakam ity evastv iti sadhyavisesanahamh. evam purvavat 
sadhana-visesanahanir drstante. dnsanahanis tu niranuyojyanuyogod- 
bhavana’nantaram dusan^ntaraparigrahena drastavya. tad yatha yadi 
nayam asiddhah astu tarhi badhita ity adi.—BS., pp. 82-83. See also 
VV., p. 30, NP., pp. 176-177, TR„ pp. 319ff. 

7 Yady apt asya manasi viparivartate asarvagatatvam sadbayitva maya 
asarvagatatve satiti aindriyakatvam hetur visesantya iti tathapy etad 
anena na krtam kirn tu asarvagatah sabdo ghatavad ity uktvaiva 
viratali pararthanumane ca vacanagats guna-dosah vicaryante na tu 
vacananapeksam vastu.—NVTT, pp. 701-702. 

8 Katharh nitya varnah sravanatvat sabdatvavad ity ukte dhvanibhir 
anekanta iti ca pratyukte sadhvanaya eva varna nitya iti paksavisesana- 
vidhav anaikanta-pariharat. sabdo nityab karyatvad ity ukte bbage 
siddhasadhanam iti ca pratyukte varnatmakah sabdo nitya iti paksavise- 
sanadhikoktau siddhasadhanata-pariharat. agnimad idarii surabhi-malioa- 
dhomavattvad ity ukte asamarthavisesanataya ca pratyuke sagnikrsna- 
gurumad iti sadhyantaradhikoktau visesanasamarthyaparibarat. vivada- 
dhyasitam buddhimatpurvakam ity ukte siddhasadhyataya ca praty- 
uktabhase upadanadyabhijdapurvakam iti sadhyavisesanadhikoktau 
siddhasadhanatapariharat. tad etat paksa-tadvisesaua-sadhya-tadvisesana- 
praksepena caturvidham dnsanantara-pariharartham api pravartate 
avantarabhedac canantyam.—BS-, pp. 85-86. See also W., pp. 30-31; 
NP., pp. 178-179. 

9 Atra pratijria-hetvor iti vakyagata-pratiyogidvayopalaksana-param 
virodhasyobhayanisthatvat laksyagatapratijnapadam apy uktamatraparam. 
ekapadotkirtanarii ca tadatiisa-virodha-sacanena’vayavantoropalaksana- 
bhramarii varayati. tenaikasmin vakye tadarhsayor avantaravakyayoh 
padayor vamitho vyaghata ukta b virodha iti sutrarthali— BS., pp. 88-89. 
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10 Sa ca bahuprakarah—pratijnapadayoh pratijna-hetvoh pratijfiodaharana- 

yoh prafijnopaaayayor raaadah, hetuvirodhavirodhabhyam anavakasat 
pratijfia-nigamanayor hetusvapadayor hetu-drstantayor hetupanayayor 
drstanta-svapadayoh pratijna-tarkayob, evarh dusanavakye’pi sa eva 
prapaftcajh. sadhyadharminisedhad Va, yatha nasty atmeti. dharma- 
nisedhad va, yathesvaro na karteti. dharmividher va, yatha antam 
astiti. dharmavidher va, yatha paramanavah savayava iti. svarupato va, 
yatha hetuvyaparat prag api sat karyam karyatvad iti. visesanadvara 
va, yatha madhye’py asat karyam adyantayor asattvad iti.—BS., p. 90. 
See also VV., p. 31.-ekatra vakye tadamsayor avantaravakyayoh pada- 
yor va mithovyaghatah pratijfia-virodhah.Also TR., p. 329. 

11 See NP., pp. 184-185. 

12 See NP., pp. 181-182. 

13 See NVTT., pp. 706-707. 

14 Ekaprakrtidarii vyaktam iti pradjna, kasmaddhetoh ? eka-prakrtTnarn 
vikaranam parinamat, mrt-parvakanam saravadinam drstam parimanam 
yavan prakrter vyuho bhavati tavan vikara iti, drstam ca prativikaram 
parimanam. asti cedarh parimanam prativyaktarii tad eka-prakrtinarh 
vikaranam parimanat pasyaruo vyaktam idam ekaprakrtiti. asya vya* 
bhicarena pratyavasthanam, nanaprakrtlnam ekaprakrtinam ca vikaranam 
drstam parimanam iti. evam pratyavasthite aha ekaprakrtisamanvaye 
sati saravadi-vikaranam parimanadarsanat. sukhaduhkhamoha-sam- 
anvitam hidam vyaktam parimitam grbyate, tatra prakrtyantararapa- 
samanvayabhave saty ekaprakrtitvam iti. tad idam ayisesokte hetau 
pratisiddhe visesara bruvato hetvantaram bhavati.—NB., 5.2 6. 

15 Tac ca svamata-paramatobhayanubhayamatabhedena caturvidham. tad 
yatha anityah sabdah aindriyakatvat karyatvad va, gunas ca sa akasasya, 
tad eva copadhivasac chrotram teoa cayam grhyate samavayad ityadi. 
tathaivopakramya paramate ca dravyam sabdah, samyogagrahyo’- 
bhivyaktidharma cayam ityadi. tathaivopakramya’ numanagamyam 
asya nityatvam, anumanam ca pramanam, tac caturvidham sadvidham 
va, kificit sattamatrena gamayati, kificit jfiatam sad ityadi. tathaivopa¬ 
kramya hetur ayam hetus ca hinoter ityadi.—BS., pp. 94-95. 

16 Atra yada Dravidali svabhasaya tad-bhasanabhijnam aryarii prati sabda- 
nityatvam pratipadayati tada tan nirarthakam nigrahasthanam; sa khalu 
aryabhasam janann asamarthya-pracchadanaya tadbhasanabhijnataya va 
svabhasaya sadhanam prayuktavan so’yam purvasmin kalpe viprati- 
pattya nigrhyate uttarasmimstu apratipattya. vastutab sadbanasamarthye’- 
pi makavad aryapratipadaka-sabdapratites tatpratipadanarambha- 

_ vaiyarthyat.—NVTf., p. 710. 
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17 Tena’vacakaprayogo nirarthakam ity arthah. tasya caturdha prayoga- 
sambhavah. pramadat, yatha linga-vacana-vibhakti-viparyasah. vacaka- 
bbimanat, yatha krt-taddhita’*khyata-viparyasab. abhyasat, yatha 
samskrtam upakramya’pabhramsa-vacanam. vikalpita-sesokter va, 
yatharthaparasabde parataprakaravyudasanena svarapa-paratayam 
vahniatram caitad iti vat—BS., p. 96. 

18 Vaktavyataya’bhyupagata-bhasamulavyakarana-siddham eva niyama- 
kathayam bhasitavyam iti. uktam ca Prajna-paritrane. 

Sadhugirvana-vanyaiva prayoga-niyame krte, 
apabhramsanyabhasabhir bhasanam ca’pi dusanam. 
akrte niyame sarvabhasabhir api bhasanam, 

skhalane ca punah sadhusabdagrahanam isyate. iti—NP., p. 192. 

19 Tac ca trividham. sviya-sviya-tantramatrarudkam. gamitayogam 
anapek?ita-rndhikam .. padavivekopayasamasaprakaranadyapayapadita- 
sandeharii yatha sveto dhavatiti.—BS., p. 98. 

20 sabhaprasiddhair vivaksitasadhgranair arigamitayogair nirastagrastadidosaih. 
padair v>avahared iti sarah- prativabyabhyupagame tu prahelikapraya 
api vyavaharah pravartante. ata eva hi drptair mahavidyadirTtinarn 
prayogo’bhyupagamyata eva.—NP., pp. 198-199. 

21 Tac ca trividham. mukhyam yatha Bhasyodahrtam. vyavadhananvayarh, 
yatha gaccati payasa’svena bhuktva nagaram Caitra iti. vikalpasesa- 
nanvayam padarthabhupagame’pi sambhavita-samastanvaya-prakara- 
khandanat tad-anabbyupagamena drastavyam. vikalpantahpatiprakara- 
bhyupagame tu yathoktakhandanam eva nigrahah. asamarthavisesana- 
nanvayam caturtham aparthakam astiti kecit. tad asisyam asampradayi- 
katvad atiprasang'ac ca. hetvabhasantarbhutam hi tad iti Varttikam. 
na ca tato’nvayapratipattir evana syat. bhota tv asamartbyena badhyate. 
tatha’pi ca'parthakatve virodha-hetvabhasadinam apy atraivantar- 
bhavah syat. tasmSd yatraiva anvayanavagatis tad eva’parthakam 
na tu yatra'sau badhyetapiti.—BS., pp. 99-100. 

22 Eke tu bruvate-naitan nigrahasthanam evam api siddher iti. sama>a- 
nabhyupagamac ca na ca vayarii praticchama iti. prayogac ca—prayuktas 
cavayavavyaiyayah sarva-sastresv iti kasya’yarii samaya iti. yat tavad 
evam api siddher iti, prayogapeta-sabdavad etat syat—yatha gaur 
ity asya padasyarthe gaviti prayujyamanam padam kakudadimantam 
artham pratipadayatpi. na ca sabdaQvakhyanam vyartham. 
anena sabdena go-sabdam eva’sau pratipadyate go-sabdat kakudadi¬ 
mantam artham. tatha pratijflady-avayava-viparyasena’hnipurvim 
1-34 
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pratipadyate anupurvya cartham iti. etat katham ? purvam tavat 
karmopadiyate tatah karanam mrtpindadyudaharanam anekadha loka 
iti. yat punar etat samayanabhyupagamat iti, nayarh samayo’pi tv 
arthasyanuporvi, so'yam arthasyanupurvim anvacaksano nabhyakhyeya 
iti. yat punar etat prayogad iti, na, nigrahasthana-visayaparijfianat— 
sastre vakyany arthasangrahartham upadiyanfe samgrhitam tv artham 
vakyena pratipadayita prayoga-kale pratijnadikaya”nupurvya prati- 
padayatiti.—NV., pp. 555-556 

Na hi sastre krtsnasad iva”darabhutad ivety arthasangraho yatha 
kathamcit kriyate iti vade pi tatha kriyatam iti yuktarh vadadisu 
- paksa-pratipaksavad vaktror api . parTksyamanatvat pariksitasya ca 
sastritatvat.— NVTT., p. 715. 

23 Avayava-sabdas tv atra samastakatbabbaga-sarigraharthah tena catur- 
vidham etat pada-padarhsa* vayava-tadamsa-viparyasabhedat.—BS., 
p. 101. 

24 Eke tu pratijna-nyonam nastity acaksate. etat tu na yuktam. pratijfia- 
matrena prayogo vikalpatah paryanuyojyah, yah pratijftanyunam 
vakyam brute kim ayam nigrbyate’tha neti ? yadi nigrhyate katamat 
nigrahasthanam iti ? na hi hetvabhasadayo’tra santiti. na ca hetvadi- 
dosah santiti nigraham cabhyupaiti, tasmat pratijna-nyunam eveti. 
atha na nigrahah ? nyunam vakyam artham sadhayatiti sadhanabhave 
siddhir abhyupagata bhavati. yat tu bravisi siddhanta-parigraha eva 
pratijna etad api na buddhyamahe karmanah upadanam pratijfta. 
Samanya-visesavatoVadharitasya vastunab parigrahab siddhanta iti.— 
NV., pp. 556-557. 

25 Eke tu bruvate nedarii nigrahasthanam dardhyad, dardhyam hi jfia- 
pyasya bhayobhir jfiapakair drstarri yatha dhumalokabhyam agner iti. na, 
dardhyarthanabhidhanat bhoyobhir jilapakair dardhyam bhavati iti na 
dardbyartho' bhidhiyate. kim bravisi dardhyad iti. sutaram pratipattir 
dardhyam iti. tad api tadrg eva, kim uktam bhavati sutaram iti. atha 
bravisi dve api jfiapake ? satyam dve api jdapake. ekenaivabhidhaaad 
vyartham abhidhanam dvitiyasya prakasite dlpantaropadanavad iti 
anavastha ca prakasite’pi sadhanantaropadanad iti.—NV., p. 557. 

26 Eke tu bruvate nedam nigrahasthanam abadbanat na hi pariksavidheh 
punar bruvata kincid badhyate; para-pratipadanartharh ca vakya- 
prayogah, punar abhidhanena sutaram arthah pratipadyate iti na 
nigrahasthanam pratipadakatvat. satyam pratipadayad; pratipaditartha- 
pratipadakatvad vaiyarthyam syad vaiyarthyan nigrahasthanam sadhana- 
visayaparijhanat. na ca* yam sisyo na gurus tasman nayam punab 
pratipadyata iti.— NV., pp. 557-558. 
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27 Dusyamatram evanubhasaniyam na tu sarvarh vadi-vgkyam. anupa- 
yuktabhidhanena’rthantaratva-prasafigat. praudhi-prakatanaya sarvanu- 
bhasana-niyame tad-akaranam eva nigrahahetur bhavati. na ca tenaiva 
vadi-vakyena’nubhasamyam iti niyamah. vakyantarena'nubhasane’pi 
tatprayojana-siddheh.—TR., p. 349. 

28 Uttarena’vastbanat nedarii nigrahasthanam iti kecit—uttarena’vasthanat 
uttarena gunadosavata madhatvamudhatvam gamyata iti kim punar 
uccaritenasti. asti hi uttare kascit samartho drsyate na pratyuccarane, 
na" sau tavata nigrahasthanam arhati. yas ca/'rabhya svapaksarh na 
nirvahayet tasya syat khahkaramatram iti.—NV, p. 558. 

29 See NVTT.. p. 719. 

30 Na, uttara visaya’ parijfianat—•yady ayarh na pratyuccarayati, nirvisayam 
uttaram prasajyate. athottaram braviti, katham noccarayati tad idam 
vyahatam ucyate noccarayaty uttaram ca bravititi. apratijfianac ca 
nedam pratijnavate parvam uccarayitavyam pascad uttaram abhidheyam 
api tu > athakathamcid uttararii vaktavyam uttaram ca”srayabhave 
na yuktam iti yuktam apratyuccaranam nigrahasthanam iti.—NV., 
p. 558. 

31 Tatha ca tadityadisarvanamna'nuvadena va ekadesanuvadena va 
viparitanuvadena va kevaladusanoktya va stambhena veti paficadha 
vibhavyate.—BS., pp. 110-111. 

32 Etac ca kasya parajaya ity anuyuktaya parisada vacaniyam. na khalu 
nigraham praptah svakaupinam vivrnuyad iti.—NB, 5 2.22. 

33 Na cayam apratibhato na bhidyate. sa hy uttara’pratipattir iyam tu 
anuttarasyaivottaratvena vipratipattir iti mahan visesah. anenaiva sarva 
jatayo nigrahasthanatvena sangrhita bhavanti. na ca hetvabhasanam 
ito na bhedah; te hi vadino nigrahasthanam ayam tu prativadina iti 
mahan visesah —NVTT., p 723. 

34 Sa caturvidhah, chalam jatir abhaso’ navasaragrahanam ceti.. .abhaso 
yatha, anekakalpasphurane vikalpato’nistakalpatyagena pratijfiahanih. 
prakaranadyapannavisesaviskaranena pratijfiantaram. anavasara-graha- 
nam tu yathoktavasaram aprapya'tikramya va grahanam. yatha 
tyaksyasi cet pratijna-hanih.. —BS., pp. 120-121. See also PP. p. 59— 
M Niranuyojyanuyogah sa ca caturvidhah chalam jatih hanyadyabhasab 
apraptakale grahanam ceti”—Udbhavana-kalam aprapya* tikramya va 
nigrahasthanodbhavanam aprapta-kale grahanam.—PP. pp. 73. 

35 Nigrahastbanabhasavacanam api bahuvidham. tan nigrabasthanabhave tad- 

aropanam, nigrahasthanantare tadanyanigrahasthanavacanam, svasamaye 
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nigrabaslharatvena’pariVafikhyalasya nigrahasthanataya prasanjaram, 
ksantavyataya* bbyupagatasycdbkavaram ity adi.—T\P, p. 214. 

For Niranuyo jyanuyoga , see pp 211-215 

See also Vardbamana’s Prakasa on BS.. p. 121. 

36 See Nyaya-sutra-vrtti , p. 69 (Anandasrama series). 

37 Kim punar vakya-prasarhsa-laksanam. atrocyate. yuktyaviruddham 
anadhikara anytinam adhigata-padartham, vacanadharmanibaddham 
prasiddha-drstanta’viruddham ananuyojyam ca. ebhir hetubbir vakya- 
prasamsety ucyate.—UH., p. 30. 

Atha ke vakyadosab. atrocyate. parvokta-vipanta-vakya- dosab. vakya- 
dosah punar dvividbab. kirii ca tad dvaividhyam. arthasyabhede 
punaruktih. vakyasya cabhede punaruktih... yad alamkrtam asangatam 
vokfam sa sarvo vakyadosa ity ucyate. aparam ca yad ukti-samupetam 
* apy akramam eso’pi vakyadosa iti.—UH,, p. 12. 

38 Hetvabhasanam laksanany aparimitani samksepatas tv astav eva. vak- 
chalam, samanya-chalarn, sarhsaya-samah, kalatitah, prakarana-samah 
varnya samah, savyabhicarah, viruddhab-—UH. p.14. 

39 See UH., p. 16. 

40 Based on Buddhist Logic Before Dihnaga, pp. 459-460—Tucci (JRAS, 
July, 1929). 

41 Nyayamukha, Translation, p. 71.—Tucci (Heidelberg, 1930). 

42 Jstasyartbasya siddhib sadhanam, tasya nirvartakam angam,tasyavacanam 
tasyangasyanuccaranam vadino nigrabadhikaranam. tadabhyupagamya- 
pratibhaya tasnimbhavat. sadhanangasyasamarthanad va. trividham eva 
hi lingam apratyaksasya siddher an gam svabhavah karyam anupa- 
lambhas ca. tasya samarthanam sadbyena vyaptim prasadhya dharmini 
bhavasadhanam.—VN., pp. 5-6. 

See also Santaraksita’s commentary Vipancitarthn. 

43 Atha va sadhyate tena paresam apratito’rtha id sadhanam trirupa- 
betuvacana-samudayah. tasya’ngam p^ksadharmadivacanarh tasyai- 
kasya’py avacanam asadhananga-vacanam, tad api vadino nigraha- 
sthanam, tad-avacane heturapasya ; va’vacanam avacane ca siddher 
abhavat.—VN., pp. 60-51. 

44 Atha va tasyaiva sadhanasya yaa nangam pratijfiopanaya-nigamanadi 
tasya’sadhanangasya sadhana-vakye upadanam vadino nigrahasthanam 
vyarthabhidbanat.—VN., p. 61. 
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45 Anvaya-vyatireka-vacanayor va sadharmyavati vaidharmyavati ca sadhana- 
prayoga ekasyaiva’bhidhanena siddher bhavad dvitiyasya’samarthyam 
iti tasya'py asadhanarigasyabhidhanam nigrahasthanam vyarthabhidhanad 
eva.—VN., p. 65. 

46 VN., p. 66. 

47 VN., pp. 66-69. 

48 VN., pp. 69-71. 

49 VN., pp. 72-73. 

50 Idam punar asambaddham eva samanyam nityam aindriyakam ity uktah 
sabdo’py evarh astu iti kah svasthatma svayam aindriyakatvad anityafr 
sabdo ghatavad iti bruvan samanyenopadarsanamatrena nityam sabdarh 
pratipadyate.. .tasmad aindriyakatvasya nityanityapaksavrtter vyabhi- 
carad asadhanangasvopadanan nigraharha, nk pratipaksa—dharmanu- 
jtlaya'nena prakarena pratijftahaneh.—VN., p. 77. 

For refutation of other nigrahasthanas , see VN., pp. 78-142. 

51 Prakrta’sesatattvartha-prakasa-paiuvadinah, 
vibruvano’bruvaxio va viparito nigrhyate. 
asadhananga-vacanam adosodbhavanarh dvayoh, 
na yuktam nigrahasthanam arthaparisamaptitah. 
vadi parajito'yukto vastutattve vyavasthitab, 

tatra dosam bruvano va viparyastah katham jayet. 

—NyV. II, 377-379. 

astam tavad alabhadir ay am eva hi nigrahah. 
nyayena vijigisunam svabhipraya-nivartanam.— Ibid , 383. 

Tatha ca sarhksepataJi ‘ svapaksasiddhir ekasya .nigraho’nyasya vadinah’ 
iti vyavatistbate. na punar vipratipattyapratipatti tadbhave’pi kasyacit 
syapaksa-siddhyabhave parasya parajayanupapatter asadhanarigavacana’- 
dosodbhavanamatravat, chalavad va—TSiv., p. 294. 

See TSiv., pp. 283-294; also PKM., p. 663-671; PM. II, \M-Vrtti. 

52 See PM. II, 1.35 and its Vrtti; also A Critique of Organ of Knowledge 
(Pramona Mimamsa) —Translation by Mookerjee and Tatia (Bahadur Singh 
Smghi Series No. 1). (I have used this translation and have mostly adopted 
its terminology.) Also, 

sadharmya-vaidharmyayor anyatarenarthav ubhaya-pratipadanam 
paksadivacanarii va nigrahasthanam iti na tad yuktam. sadhana- 
samartbyena vipaksa-vyavrtti-laksanena paksam prasadhayatah kevalam 
vacanadhikyopalambhacchalena parajayadhikaranapraptih svayam 
nirakrtapaksena pratipaksina laksamya ?— Astasati, p. 81, nirakrta- 
vasthapitavipaksa-svapaksayor eva jayetaravyavastha na’nyatha.— 
Ibid , p. 87; 
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yathoktena hi sadhana-samarthyena svapaksam sadhavatafi sadvadinah 
sabbya-samaksam jaya cveti yuktam, na kevalam vacanadhikyopalambha- 
vyajena parsjayadhikarana-praptih sadhiyasi, svasadbyam prasadhya 
nrtyato’pi dosabhaval lokavat. sa ca svayam Dirakrtapaksena prativadina 
laksaniyety api na yuktam, parena nirakrtapaksasyaiva parajaya- 
praptiyogyatvaniscayal Iokavad eva.— Astasahasri , p. 81. 
tad uktam— 6 svapaksa-siddher ekasva nigraho’nyasya vadinah, 
na sadhananga-vacanam na dosodbhavanarii dvayoh.’ 
tatba Tattvarthaslokavarttike’py uktam— 

“ svapaksa-siddhjparyanta sastriyarthavicarana, 
vastvasrayatvato yadval laukikartbavicarana.” iti.—Ibid, p. 88. 
Also TSlv., pp. 281-283, NyV. II, 378, 383; PKM., pp. 671-674. For 
chala etc. see Nyayakumudacandra , pp. 316-340, edited by Pt. 
Mahendra Kumara. 

53 Tad uktam— 

“ viruddham hetum udbftavya vadinam jayatitarah, 
abbasantaram udbhavya paksa-siddhim apeksate.” iti -TSlv, p. 280; 
asiddhadayo'pi hetavo yadi sadhyavinabhavaniyamalaksanayuktas tada 
na hetvabhasa bhavitum arhanti. na caivam, tesam tadayogat. na hy 
asiddhah sadhyavinabhavaniyatas tasya svayam asattvat. na'py 
anaikantiko vipakse’pi bhavat. na ca viruddho vipaksa eva bhavad 
ity asiddhadi-prakarena’py anyathanupapannatva-vaikalyam eva hetoh 
samarthyate. tatas tasya hetvabbasatvam iti samksepad eka eva hetva- 
bbasah pratiyate, anyatbanupapannatva-niyama-Iaksanaikahetuvat 
atas tadvacauam vadino nigrahasthanam parasya paksasiddhav iti 
pratipattavyam.—TSlv., pp. 293-294; also PKiVl, p. 671* 

54 See SV, Ja\pasiddhi\ TSlv., pp. 281-283. 

55 Atba nirdosopapattir anumanam ity uktam. ke tatra upapattidosah ? 
yat-sadbhave lingabhimatam jnanam eva. na janayati samsaya- 
viparyayau va karoti te dosah. te dvividhah. artha-vacanadosabhedat. 
tatra sak sgd upapatter eva dosau virodhasangati taddvara vacanasya'pi. 
vacanadosau nyanadhikye. vacanadvarenarthasya’pi. tatra yogyata’- 
bhavo virodhah. akanksaviraho sangatih. avasyavaktavyasyaikadesa- 
matravacanam nyunam. akapksitasyaiva’nyena krtakaryasya vacanam 
adhikyam. ete ca virodhadayo dvividhah. samayabandha-prasna- 
svapaksasadhana-parapaksa-nirakaranatmaka-katbarupa-sadharanab, 
anuniananislhas ca..na kevalam upapattidosanam virodhadibhih san- 
grabab. kim n§ma. naiyayika-nirupitasesa-nigrabastbananam vaktrdosa- 
bhyam samvada'nuktibhyarh yuktesv evantarbhavah. tatas ca virodha’- 
sangati nyanadhike samvadanukti iti sad eva nigrahasthanani*—PP.; 
pp. 48-51; see also Ibid, pp. 48-79. 

56 For hetvabhdsas see PP., pp. 73-79. 

<*7 PP.. pp. 49-50. - 



CHAPTER 7 


FALLACIES OF REASONING 


The modes of argument involving chala, jati, and nigraha- 
sthana are directly connected with actual discussions in a 
debate. These no doubt involve faults in argument, and hetva¬ 
bhasa (fallacy of probans) also when detected in an argument is 
one of the nigrahasthanas and is actually mentioned as one. 
However, the Nyaya-sutra mentions hetvabhasa as a separate 
padartha or topic of the sastrc. This indicates that hetvabhasa, 
whether in actual debate or in written discussion or in any 
other form of abstract reasoning was something which touched 
the very essence of ratiocination, and therefore was something 
more than just a device in debate to trap the opponent. 
In fact, it is a fallacy in the reasoning process itself. 

The canon of the rules of syllogism, it may b., noted, 
is at the same time a canon of logical fallacies, for a fallacy 
is nothing else but the infringement of a rule. Every syllogistic 
rule condemns a corresponding fallacy. It appears that these 
rules were gradually formulated to avert the contingency of 
fallacies which were generally detected in arguments in debates 
and discussions, and closely analysed to find out where the 
fault lay. 

We find the Nyaya-sutra recognising principally five kinds 
of fallacies of reason (hetvabhasa)—savyabhicara or anaikantika 
(inconclusive), viruddha (contrary;, prakarana-sama (counter¬ 
balanced or neutralised), sadhyasama (=asiddha , unestablished or 
unreal) and kalatita (mistimed—later on badhita or contradicted); 
and the Buddhists and the Jainas generally recognising three 
hetvabhasas—anaikantika, viruddha, and asiddha . 1 
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(A) The Anaikantika (inconclusive) reason is that which 
is indecisive ( savyabhicara' naikantikah— NS. 1.2.5), 'Anaikantika' 
means that which is not restricted to ekanta , or one fixed 
point, that is to say, which would be present or absent in both 
cases where the probandum (sadhya) is absent or present, or 
be present in only the particular instance of the existence of 
the sadhya , so that its invariable concomitance cannot be 
determined, and it cannot kad to a definite conclusion or is 
indecisive (, savyabhicara). 

Savyabhicara can also be taken as the term defined, and 
anaikantika as its definition. ' Vyabhicara ’ literally means non¬ 
concomitance; that is to say, in the present case the probans 
would either go beyond its proper limit and be present both 
where the probandum exists and where it does not exist, 
or be too restricted in scope, that is to say, be existent only 
in the paksa (subject or minor term) with the result that no 
general rule of invariable concomitance can be framed, and 
so leads to no conclusion or is inconclusive. 

For example, 4 Nityah sabdo' sparsatvat , sparsavan kumbho f 
anityo drsto> na ca tatha sparsavan sabdah } tasniad asparsatvan 
nityah sabdah 1 (word is eternal, because it is intan ible, unlike 
the tangible non-eternal pitcher). But whatever is intan¬ 
gible is not eternal, e.g. atoms (which are eternal and tangible); 
and all non-eternal things are not tangible, e.g. buddhi 
( intellect—which is non-eternal and intangible) 

Thus, that probans is anaikantika (inconclusive) which 
while subsisting in the'paksa (subject) and the sapaksa (similar 
case or homologue where the probandum also is present), 
subsists in the vipaksa (dissimilar case or heterologue where 
the probandum is absent) also, e.g. word is eternal, because 
it is knowable (—knowable things may be both eternal as well 
as non-eternal). The ‘ too-specific probans 1 (asadharana ) also 
is included in this del inition of anaikantika by Uddyotakara, 
as it also when taken negatively is such as has its negation in, 
or is absent in, b^th the sapaksa and the vipaksa, e.g. Earth 
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is eternal because it is odorous, Here odorousness is found 
in earth alone, it does not subsist in any other eternal thing 
or in any non-eternal thing (See NV., p. 171). 

Later logicians recognise a third type of anaikantika, 
viz. anupasamharin (non-exclusive) over and above the 
scidharana (over-wide) and the asadharana (too-specific) 
mentioned above; though even Uddyotakara illustrates this 
when enumerating all likely fallacies in Nyaya-varttika, 
1.2.4. An example of anupasamharin is—‘Everything is eternal 
because it is cognisable’. The anupasamharin or non-exclusive 
reason is that in whose case there is neither sapaksa (homo- 
logue) nor vipaksa (heterologue). 

(B) A certain doctrine or view having been accepted, the 
probans that is contrary to it is called Viruddha (contrary) 
(siddhdntam abhyupetya tad-virodhi viruddhah. —NS., 1.2.6). 
The following two statements in the Yoga-bhasya III, 13 
are an instance in point: “This world, being a modification 
ceases to be manifest, because its eternality is denied.’’ 
and “Even when thus ceasing to exist, it continues to exist 
because its utter destruction is denied.” (so’yam vikaro 
vyakter apaiti nityatva-pratisedhat. apeto'py asti vinasa-prati- 
sedhat). Here we find that what the probans in the former 
reasoning, ‘because its eternality is denied’ means is that 
no modification can be eternal, and this is certainly contrary 
to the doctrine enunciated in the second statement that even 
when ceasing the modification continues to exist. Thus the 
probans put forward (viz. denial of eternality) rejects the very 
doctrine of continuity of existence on the basis of which it 
is put forward. * 

There is a marked difference between Gautama’s and 
Vatsyayana’s account of viruddha (contrary) probans as given 
above and that given by the later Naiyayikas. According to 

* It is interesting to note the difference in the connotations of words 
viz vikara, vindsa, etc. in the different systems as a result of which 
what is valid for one system of thought becomes invalid for another. 

1-35 
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the former, the probans is contrary to some doctrine that its 
propounder has already accepted, whereas according to the 
latter it proves the contrary of the proposition which it is 
meant to prove, e.g. 4 Word is eternal, because it is created. ’ x 

The artificial nature of word is exactly the reason why 
word should be non-eternal. Thus the contrary reason is that 
which subsists in heterologues ( vipaksas ) alone. The earliest 
mention of this later view is found in Uddyotakara’s Nyaya- 
varttika as an alternative explanation of the definition given in 
the Nyaya-sutra ( pratijna-hetvor va virodhah—yo pratijnd-hetvor 
virodhah sa viruddko hetvabhasah —NV., p. 172). 3 

(C) Prakaranasama (or the later Sat pratipaksa) (counter¬ 
balanced reason) is that which is adduced to establish a 
definite conclusion, while it is one that only gives rise to 
suspense or vacillation in regard to the point at issue {yasniat 
prakaranacinta sa nirnayartham apadistah prakaranasamah. — 
NS, 1.2.7). The term ‘ prakarana' (point at issue) stands for 
the two opposite views on a doubtful question which are 
made the sadhya by the two parties, neither of them being 
definitely ascertained, Cintci in regard to such a point at 
issue consists ia the desire to ascertain the truth in the whole 
process of investigation, which starting with doubt ends in 
a conclusion. Now that reason which really only gives rise 
to the said suspense, if put forward as leading to a definite 
cognition does not differ in point of being doubtful from 
the prakarana or the point at issue, as both sides would be 
equal, equally doubtful; and thus being similar (. sama ) to the 

x Udayana distinguishes the hetvabhasa viruddha from the nigrahasthma 
apasiddhanta thus : We have apnsiddhanta when the assertion made 
goes against what the speaker has declared previously on the basis of a 
more authoritative pramana; while there is virodha when the assertion 
itself contains within itself the elements of contradiction, when one part 
of it states one thing and another part a contrary thing. Uddyotakara has 
shown the distinction between the viruddha probans and the nigrahasthma 
pratijna-virodha. In pratijna-virodha, the contradiction is in the terms of 
the proposition; whereas in viruddha-hetvabhasa, the contradiction is of 
the proposition by the probans, or of the probans by the proposition. 
See NV, p. 173, 
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point at issue ( prakarana), it does not lead to any conclusion. 
For example, “ Word is non-eternal, because the properties of 
an eternal thing are not found in it; and we have found in 
the case of dish and the like that what is not found to 
possess the properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal. 
This is counter-balanced by “ Word is eternal, because the 

properties of a non-eternal thing are not found in it. 

and thus no definite conclusion can be arrived at by means 
of a prakaranasama probans, as there is nothing to favour 
either of the opposite views. Vacaspati clarifies the expla¬ 
nation of the ‘ prakarana-sama ’ by saying that the ety¬ 
mological explanation of the term as ‘ similar to the points at 
issue ’ ( prakarandbhycim scmch ) is not meant to make it an 
equivalent of sadhyasama. In fact what the term convention¬ 
ally signifies is only being neutralised, that is to say, having 
an opposing reason equally strong 4 The prakarana-sama or 
satpratipaksa reason, to put it explicitly, is that counter¬ 
balancing which there is another reason proving the negation 
of the thing to be proved ( sadhyabhava-sadhakam hetvantaram 
yasya sa satpratipaksah. — Tarkasahgraha, 55). 

(D) Sadhyasama ( -Asiddha, unestablished or unreal ) 
probans is that which being still to be proved is not different 
from the probandum {sadhyavisisioh sadhyatvat sadhyasamah— 
NS., 1.2.8). For example, “ Shadow is a substance, because 
rt has motion.” (That a shadow has motion is still to be 
proved, hence the requirement of paksasattva, presence in 
the subject, is lacking). Here the probans is itself asiddha 
(unestablished ). Such a probans is known as svarupasiddha 
It may be argued, “ Shadow is mobile, because it is found in 
different places; everything, that is found in a place other 
than it was before in, is found to be a moving object, as for 
instance, man; shadow is found in a place different from its 
former place, therefore, shadow has motion.” But this argument 
is not right as the probans here put forward is one whose 
substratum or basis is asiddha (unestablished), such a probans 
being known as cisraydsiddha. The substantiality of the 
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shadow is still asiddha. Even admitting that there is perception 
of the shadow in different places we find that it is still 
vitiated by the fallacy of asiddha inasmuch as this is capable 
of being otherwise explained ( anyatha-siddha , otherwise- 
established), and a probans can prove the probandum only when 
their relation is a natural one. Thus here we have- asiddha of 
the anyatha-siddha type. We can explain the shadow in 
different places thus : As the object obstructing the light moves 
along, we perceive things (e.g. spots of earth) qualified 
by the absence of 1 ight, and it is to this that we give the 
name f shadow ’. 

Thus the asiddha probans is three-fold (a) prajnapamya- 
dharma-samana, similar to what is to be proved, later called 
svarupasiddha, (b) asrayasiddha. whose subject is asiddha , 
(c) anyatha-siddha, otherwise established or circumstantial. 
( See NV., pp. 174-175). 

The Varttika has deduced examples of all the three from 
the single reasoning cited in the Bhcisya. Vacaspati gives 
three distinct examples—(a) svarupasiddha —Word is eternal, 
because it is perceived by the eye; ( b) asrayasiddha —God is 
not the creator because he is bodiless (—The existence of God 
has not been established); (Or ‘ Sky-lotus is fragrant, because 
it is. a lotus, like a lotus in a lake ’—here the subject is non¬ 
existent); ( c ) anyatha-siddha — ‘ He is dark because he is 
Maitra’s son, like other sons of Maitra ’. Here the relation 
between ‘ being Maitra’s child ’ and ‘ darkness ’ is purely 
accidental or otherwise established, the darkness of the 
other children of Maitra being due to causes other than 
being Maitra’s offspring; it is due to such causes as the 
eating of a particular kind of food by their mother. 5 Later 
Naiyayikas call it sopadhika, involving an extra condition or 
adventitious factor. For instance, ‘ The mountain is smoky, 
because it is fiery’; here, presence of moist fuel is the extra 
condition which being present, the conclusion is alright. It 
is also called vyapyatvasiddha, because its concomitance with 
the probandum is not established as it is purely accidental. 
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Laugaksi Bbaskara and Annarh Bhatta treat this as a 
fallacy; but there is a view which does not accept this as a 
case of fallacious reason, because if the adventitious condition 
or upadhi is borne in mind, it is possible to reason accurately. 
We can say correctly, ‘ The fuel being moist, wherever there 
is fire, there is smoke.’ 

Later, a fourth variety also was rzcogn'yszd-bhdgasiddha, 
( unestablished or unreal in a part i.e. partly unestablished ), 
e.g. Atoms of earth, water, fire, air are eternal, because 
they are possessed of odour. [ Only earth-atoms are possessed 
of odour, so the probans is asiddha in respect of the other 
part of the subject ( paksa ) ]. 

Later Naiyayikas have recognised a number of asiddhas , 
according as the qualification or the thing qualified or both 
are insignificant or ineffectual or are both uncertain and 
insignificant. ( Tatnisamarthavisesatiasamarlhavisesyasamaaho- 
bhayasandigdhascmarthavisesana-sandigdhasamarthavisesya- 
scindigdhdsamarthobhayubheddd anekaprakarika —VV.. p. 18. 
See also PP., pp. 74-75). For instance, ‘ Mountain has fire, 
because there is golden smoke on it ’ (The qualification 
‘ golden’ is ineffectual); ’Word is non-eternal, because being 
produced it has generality’('generality’ is ineffectual— asamartha- 
visesydsiddha ); and so on. (See also Ratridkardvatarikd on 
PNTL.. pp. 102-103). 

(E) When one part or factor of what is adduced as pro¬ 
bans is found to be affected by lapse of time, it is said to be 
kaldtUa (belated) (kalcityayapadislah kaldtuah —NS., 1.2 9). For 
example, “Sound is eternal, because it is manifested by conjunct¬ 
ion, like colour. The colour that is manifested by the conjunction, 
of light with the jar is one that was in existence before, and 
will be in existence after, its manifestation. Similarly, the 
sound, that is manifested by the conjunction of the drum 
and the stick, or of wood and axe, is one that is in existence 
before and after its manifestation, so that being manifested by 
conjunction, sound must be regarded as eternal.’’ This is not a 
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valid probaDs, because when adduced it is behind time. In the 
case of colour, the time at which the manifesting conjunction 
occurs does not go beyond, that is to say, does not differ from 
that at which the manifested colour exists. Colour exists as 
long as it is manifested. The case of sound however is entirely 
different; it is only after the conjunction of the drum and the 
stick has ceased that sound is heard by the man at a distance, 
so that the manifestation of sound is beyond the time of the 
conjunction and as such it cannot be caused by that conjunction. 
Thus it is found that what is adduced as the probans is not 
a case similar to that of the example and as such it cannot 
prove the proposition, and is therefore, a fallacious probans. 

The later Naiyayikas recognise a hetxabhasa called badhiia 
(contradicted) in the place of the kalcmta of the Nyaya-sutra. A 
reason is badhita when what it is supposed to prove is con¬ 
tradicted by another more authoritative or reliable source of 
knowledge. For example, ‘ Fire is cold, because it is a sub¬ 
stance, like water’ (—Our touch-perception tells us that fire is 
hot); Meru is made of stones, because it is a mountain, like 
the Vindhya (—This conclusion is contradicted by the testimony 
of the sastras ). 

It is clear from the explanation of k alct tit a as given in the 
Nyaya-sutra, the Bhasya, and the Varttika that the conception 
of this fallacy has undergone a complete change at the hands 
of the later logicians beginning with Vacaspati, who makes 
a desperate but disappointing attempt to meet this discrepancy. 
Vacaspati says that the hetvdbhasa as here explained would 
only be a type of the asiddha , as a part of the probans, viz. 
the qualification ‘conjunction’in ‘ because it is manifested by 
conjunction’ is not existent at the time of the manifestation. 
The Bhasya has not pointed this out as it is so obvious. And 
this explanation is given in the Bhasya as only a paramata, 

‘ view of others’.® Vacaspati says that the first sentence of the 
Bhasya, 1.2.9 states both views—the svamata (own view) and the 
paramata (the view of others)—taking care to brand what clearly 
is the view of the Bhasya as paramata and the later or ‘modern’ 
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view as svamata. According to Vacaspati, artha (thing) in the 
Bhasya stands for the subject ( paksa) of the proposition 
in which the probans should subsist; and the paksa, like every 
thing, has two factors, the thing itself and its qualities; and 
when one of these factors—the quality—is found to be 
established by a stronger pramana and so is no longer doubtful, 
the probans is said to be kalatita, because its proper time of 
functioning, viz. when the matter was doubtful, has passed away 
and stronger proof'has already established the contrary of 
what it intends to prove. For instance, ‘ Fire is cool, because 
it is a substance’; — touch-perception has already proved 
beyond doubt that fire is hot, so the probans is kalatita. 
Finding that the example given in the Bhasya is not in harmony 
with his own view, Vacaspati says that the example according to 
the true view has not been given in the Bhasya, because 
several examples of it have already been given, when for 
instance, it was said that no conclusion can be deduced from 
what is contrary to well-ascertained facts of perception or to 
scripture; so the Bhasya cites an example only according to 
the para-mata. 7 

It can be seen that the author of the Nyaya-sutra has not 
attempted to formulate explicitly the reasons or the principles 
underlying the fallacies that he has enumerated. What is simply 
found necessary is the knowledge of the relation of invariable 
concomitance and the existence of the probans to lead to the 
knowledge of the probandum. These when critically examined, 
and with the development of logical thought led to the rules of 
‘ pakse sattvam ’ (presence in the subject), etc. The conception 
of some of those fallacies is also very much different from 
the later one. 

Kanada defines fallacious reason or non-reason ( anapadesa , 
— in his terminology apadesa signifying hetu or reason -) as that 
which is unproven ( aprasiddha ), as that which is not known 
to be invariably concomitant with what is to be proved He 
recognises two classes of fallacies of probans— asat (corres¬ 
ponding to asiddha ), and samdigdha (doubtful, corresponding to 
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anaikdntika or savyabhicara), The illustration given for asat 
is, ‘Since it has horns it is a horse for samdigdha, ‘ Since it 
has horns it is an ox ’. 8 

Among the Buddhists before Dirinaga, the author of the 
Vpdyahrdaya says that (there can be innumerable hetvabhasas, 
which he would accomodate under eight classes— vak-chala, 
samanya-chala, samsaya-sama, k ala tit a, prakaratiasama, vartiya- 
sama, savyabhicara and viruddha. We have already discussed 
chalas. Samsaya-sama somewhat corresponds to anaikdntika, as 
a property which is common to more than one thing cannot 
be adduced as a sign of one particular thing, though the 
author of the Upayahrdaya is not clear when he says that it 
signifies a doubt or reflection whether a particular thing is a 
man or a post on seeing it at night, on account of the similarity 
of post to man. Kalatita of the Buddhists corresponds to the 
nigrahasthana ' aprapta-kctla ’. Prakaiana-sen,a and varnyasania 
are jatis. 

Savyabhicara is illustrated as follows :—“The five objects 
of sense are non-eternal, because they are perceived by the 
sense organs, like the four elements.” But perceptibility by 
the senses is not a sufficient reason for inferring non-eterna- 
lity. Tortoise’s hair, etc. which are non-existent are the 
objects of mental cognition. Would you, therefore, call them 
non-eternal ? 

Viruddha (contrary) is two-fold —drstantaviruddha (contrary 
to example) and yukti-viruddha (contrary to conventional or 
scriptural order). An illustration of drstanta-viruddha is, 

‘ Soul is eternal, because it is incorporeal, like the bull. ’ 
(The bull is neither eternal, nor incorporeal); and no relation 
can be established between the probans and the probandum; 
and of yukliviruddha, ‘ A Brahmana must observe the duties 
of a Ksatriya, and a Ksatriya must go in for meditation’. It 
can be seen that the arguments here are of a very crude 
stage and can hardly be said to be strictly logical or illogical 
Yukti-viruddha may be said to correspond to badhita or the 
viruddha as given by the Nyaya-sutra.* 
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The Tarkasastra, an early Buddhist work, mentions asiddha 
( ‘ A horse is coming, because the horns can be seen ’—a 
horse does not have horns), anaikantika (' A cow is coming, 
because horns can be seen ’—other animals also have horns ) 
and viruddha ( ‘ It is night, because it has dawned ’ ). 10 

Stcherbatsky has given the following table of Dirinaga’s 
hetvabhasas , based on his Nyayamukha and Hetucakra ( See 
Buddhist Logic, Vol. I. p. 323 ) : 
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Dirinaga’s classification is based on the three-fold rule 
for a valid probans, viz, pakse sattvam eva (necessary pre¬ 
sence in the subject), sapakse eva sattvam (presence in the 
hornologue only) and vipaksad vyavrttir eva (necessary absence 
in the heterologue). The Nyayapravesa of Sarikarasvamin 
explicity lays down these three essential conditions, and 
Dharmakirti reproduces them, making them more precise 

Suguira states the principle of division of the fourteen 
fallacies of the reason said to be recognised by Dirinaga. “Dinna 
enumerated fourteen fallacies of the reason. These he classified 
into three groups with reference to the phases of the hetu (i.e. 
trairnpya , pakse-sattva, etc ). The first four are those which 
are defective in the first phase of the hetu, the next six 
are those which are defective in either the second or the 
third phase, and the last four are those which are defective 
in both the second and the third phases.” 

From this it is clear that Dirinaga recognised the asiddha, 
though it is ignored in the hetu-cakra (wheel of logical rea¬ 
sons). Of the remaining ten fallacies, the wheel provides a 
place for seven which depend on the formal relations of the 
the hetu to the sapaksa and the vipaksa\ but only six of these 
figure in the list of fourteen fallacies of the reason. The 
four not accounted for in the wheel (—other than the four 
asiddha-) are the three varieties of viruddha where the hetu is 
inconsistent with the paksa, with the implications of the 
paksa and with the implications of the sadhya (major term 
or probandum); and (among the aniscita or uncertain), the 
viruddhavyabhicarin (antinomic reason which corresponds to 
pwkarana-sama or sat-pratipaksa). 11 

As Stcherbatsky 12 says, the infringement of the rule of 
pakse sattva ' presence in the subject or reference of a logical 
construction to a point of reality’, represents a fallacy against 
reality. A reason which fails in respect of this rule pertain¬ 
ing to reference to reality is called asiddha (unestablished 
or unreal). A reason which fails in respect of the necessary 
dependence on the probandum represents riot a fallacy of 
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reality, but that of consistency— anaikantika (inconclusive) and 
viruddha (contrary). It is the latter class that are the logical 
fallacies in the strictest sense and it is in order to establish their 
number and system that Dirinaga has devised his hetu-cakra „ 

Four varieties of asiddha are recognised by Dirinaga and 
Sarikarasvamin : 

(a) When the hetu is recognised as asiddha (unreal or 
unestablished) by both parties in a discussion ( ubhayasiddha); 
e.g. ‘Word ( sabda) is non-eternal, because it can be perceived 
by the eye ’ (—The reason is asiddha for both parties, the 
Mimamsaka who maintains the eternality of word, and the 
other party who denies it). 

(b) When it is not conceded by one of the parties 
(anyatarasiddha ); e g., ‘Trees are animate beings, because 
they die when the entire bark is hewn off’ (—The probans 
is not accepted by the opponent who defines death as 
extinction of sensations, sense-organs, etc.—such a death 
not occurring in the case of trees). Or supposing an 
adherent of the Samkhya system wishes to prove that the 
emotions, pleasures, etc. are unconscious, and adduces as a 
reason the fact that they have a beginning, or are impermanent, 
this argument is asiddha for the the proponent himself. 

(c) If doubt prevails regarding the very fact adduced as 
a reason ( svatmana sandigdha), or regarding its localisation 
asrayanasiddha), the reason is asiddha ( of the sandigdhasiddha 
type); for instance, when something is suspected to represent 
not smoke but vapour and the like, and is yet adduced as a 
proof for the inference of fire; or when one argues ‘ There is a 
peacock in this case, because we hear its cries,’—as there can 
be a mistake regarding the direction from which the cry comes. 

(d) When the subject is not a reality, the probans will be 
asiddha (dharmyasiddha); e.g. when the omnipresence of the 
soul is deduced from the fact that its attributes may be 
apprehended everywhere.(—soul is a non-entity for the Buddhists) 
(See Nyayapravesa, p. 3 and Nyayabindu, III. 59-67). 
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Dirinaga and Sarikarasvamin recognise six varieties of 
anaikantika — 

(a) When the probans subsists in all similar and in all 
dissimilar instances (All S and D); eg. ‘ Word is eternal, 
because it is cognisable ’ ( sabdo nityah, prameyatvat). 

(b) When the probans is present in some sapaksas and in 
all vipaksas (some S and all D); e.g., Word is not produced 
by conscious effort because it is non-eternal. (The probans 
non-eternality is present in some sapaksas like lightning, and 
is present in all vipaksas ). 

(c ) When the probans is present in all sapaksas and in some 
vipaksas ( All S and some D); e.g. ‘ Word is produced by 
conscious effort, because it is non-eternal. ’ All that is non¬ 
eternal is not produced by effort; thus the probans ‘ non- 
eternality ’ is found in all sapaksas, and also in some vipaksas 
that are not produced by effort and yet are non-eternal 
{e.g. lightning). 

(d) When the hetu is present in some sapaksas as well 
as in some vipaksas (Some S and Some D); e.g. * Word is 
eternal because it is incorporeal ’ (—atoms are eternal and are 
corporeal; whereas motion which is incorporeal is non-eternal). 

(e) When the probans is present in only the paksa but 
neither in the sapaksa nor in the vipaksa (No S and No D); 
e.g. ‘ Word is eternal, because it is audible ’. 

The sixth variety of anaikantika recognised by Dirinaga 
and Sarikarasvamin is viruddhavyabhicarin (contrary, but not 
discrepant, antinomical); but before we discuss that, it 
may be noted that DharmakTrti has recognised two more 
varieties of anaikantika : 

[1] Where the condition of necessary absence in dissimilar 
instances is doubtful : (/) when the condition vipakpad vya- 
vrttir eva ’ or necessary absence in heterologues is uncertain; 
e.g. ‘ X is non-omniscient, because he is endowed with speech’. 
The reverse proposition ‘ An omniscient person does not 
resort to speech ’ cannot be proved by experience, nor can 
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it be deduced from incompatibility with speech, because there 
is no contradiction between omniscience and the faculty of 
speech, this being a matter of doubt since an omniscient 
person is a supra-empirical entity; (//) when one of the two 
forms or conditions (presence in similar cases only and 
necessary absence in dissimilar cases) is wrong and the other 
doubtful; e.g. ‘ X is omniscient because he possesses the faculty 
of speech ( sarvajnah kascid vaktrtvat ). It is wrong to say 
that one who is not omniscient does not have the faculty of 
speech. And the positive concomitance, viz. One who is omni¬ 
scient has the faculty of speech is uncertain, as omniscience 
being inaccessible to empirical experience, it is uncertain 
whether the gift of speech coexists with it or not. 

[2] When there is doubt regarding these same two 
conditions of the reason; e.g. The living body is endowed 
with a soul, because it possesses breath, etc. ( satmakam 
jlvaccharlram pranadimattvat —NyB., III. 99). There may be 
similar and dissimilar instances, objects possessing a soul and 
objects not possessing it, and this feature may be present 
somewhere among living and non-living things. But the 
necessary connection of the one class with the presence of the 
soul and of the other with its absence is not established. 
Even admitting that the soul exists, the presence of the reason 
in similar instances only and its necessary absence in all 
dissimilar instances are uncertain. Neither can we affirm on 
such grounds the necessary connection of the soul with a 
living body nor can be deny it. (It can be seen that Dbarma- 
kirti’s treatment of the problem is purely logical. See 
Nyayabindu., Ill, 95-110). 

(/) Dirinaga and Sarikarasvamin, as said above, recognise 
one more variety of anaikantika viz. viruddhavyabhicarin 
(contrary but not discrepant), corresponding to the sat-prati- 
paksa of the Nyaya school. Dharmakirti does not mention 
this as he believes that it cannot occur in the process of 
inference. 13 Dharmottara explains that it is a contrary ( viruddha) 
reason because it proves the reverse ot a fact established on 
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other grounds* and at the same time it is a right reason as 
it is concomitant with its own special probandum. Thus it 
is contrary and right at the same time. Now a reason simul¬ 
taneously right and wrong cannot occur in the process of 
reasoning. The proper domain of inference or of logic in 
general is the three-fold connection (identity, effect, non¬ 
apprehension) as established by positive evidence. Since real 
inference alone is his subject-matter, says Dharmakirti, he 
cannot deal with a reason which is at once right and wrong. A 
reason which is right and contrary is not something established 
on the ground of real facts, hence it should be omitted in 
logical discussions. What is meant is that though in the course 
of everyday thinking we can draw fallacious conclusions, we 
cannot draw two diametrically opposed conclusions. Dirinaga 
has mentioned this sub-variety of anaikantika as a mistaken 
argument establishing two contrary facts, since such arguments 
occur in dogmatic systems where inference concerns meta¬ 
physical problems and is founded on dogma rather than on 
unbiassed observation of real facts. 14 There are non-empirical 
or supra-empirical subjects in metaphysical theories which 
afford full scope for such arguments, e g. the problem of 
the reality of universal. When the investigation of such prob¬ 
lems is undertaken, dogmatical argument flourishes.* Dirinaga 
has mentioned the viruddhavyabhicarin as a special variety of 
fallacy in connection with such dogmatic or metaphysical 
problems alone. It often happens that promoters of metaphysical 
systems are mistaken and obstinately ascribe to entities such 
attributes as are incompatible with their nature. But when an 
argument is founded on the properly observed real condition of 
things, that is to say, when a case of identity, effect or non¬ 
apprehension is thus established, there is no room for contra¬ 
diction. Illustrative of the viruddhavyabhicarin are the following 
two contrary deductions— ( i) A thing which is simultaneously 
inherent in different objects, wheresoever they be situated, must 

* This, speaks a lot for the critical tendency of Dharmakirti’s 
Buddhist Philosophy. 
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be ubiquitous, just as akasa (ether); samanya (universal) is 
simultaneously inherent in different objects found everywhere 
(Hence samanya must be ubiquitous). (//) If something per¬ 
ceptible is not perceived in a place, it is absent there, e.g. an 
absent jar; a universal though (supposed to be) perceptible 
is not perceived in the intervals between the particulars 
(Hence it is absent there, and so is not ubiquitous). 

These two contradict each other and thus produce an 
uncertain conclusion. But such contradiction is not possible in 
respect of a real fact (See NyB., Ill, 112-121). 

Four varieties of viruddha are recognised by Dirinaga and 
Isarikarasvamin. When the probans is absent in sapaksa and 
present in vipaksa, it is called viruddha (contrary) as it proves 
the contrary of what it is meant to prove. Dirinaga 
and Sarikarasvamin recognise four sub-varieties of viruddha 
according as the hetu is contrary to the sadhya or to the implied 
or the concealed sadhya, to the paksa or to the implied paksa. 
Of these the probans which is contrary to the implied sadhya 
is contrary to the principles or tenets of the school by which 
it is employed and so is called istavighatakrt (demolishing one’s 
tenets ), Dharmaklrti says that in the case of viruddha, 
the two conditions of presence in sapaksa only and necessary 
absence in the vipaksa are reversed, and the probans is 
present in the vipaksa and absent in the sapaksa, e.g. ‘Word 
is eternal, because it is brought about by effort’. This includes 
the istavighatakrt of Dirinaga, which contradicts a tacitly 
admitted principle.* The illustration given by th q Nyayapraveia 
is : ‘The sense of vision and the like are serviceable to some 
being, because they are composite things, like a bed, chair,etc.’ 
{ pararthas caksuradayah sanghatatvat, sayandsanadyahgavat). 
It is a contrary reason because it proves the reverse of the 
principle admitted by the proponent; it proves the composite 
nature of the soul (which is contrary to the Samkbya view 
of soul being pure consiousness). (What is of service to or 
effects another, produces, according to the Buddhist, a change 

* Compare the view of the Nynya-sutra regarding viruddha. 
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in the latter which must therefore be composite as a simple 
thing cannot change.—See Dharmottara’s commentary on NyB. 
III.91). Dirinaga mentions istavighatakrt as a separate sub-variety 
of viruddha', but Dharmakirti does not do so since it also 
. proves the reverse of the sadhya as there is no material 
difference between an expressed and an intended sadhya 
( See NyB., Ill. 83-94 ). 15 

The concealedly contrary reason is met with very fre¬ 
quently in philosophical discussions. 

An example of the hetu being contrary to the paksa is ‘ Bhava 
(existence, satta) is not substance or quality or action because it 
resides in one substance and is present in quality, and action, like 
samanya-visesa (generality-cum-particularity)’. This also proves 
the abhava ( negation ) of bhava ( existence ). This amounts to 
sublation of the essence of the paksa or the subject [ Compare 
Kumarila’s illustration* “Samavaya (inherent relation) is separate 
from substance, etc. because it is the ground of the notion 
of a thing being at a particular place, like conjunction of 
things as is expressed in ‘here is the jar’.” The example shows 
that locality is an affair of samyoga ( conjunction ), so what 
is proved is samyoga and not samavaya. See felokavarttika, 
Anumana, 100-101 ]. A case where the hetu is contrary to 
the implied paksa can also be illustrated by the instance 
given above, viz. ‘ Bhava is not substance....’ This proves 
that bhava is not the cause of the notion of ‘existence’ (which 
is contrary to its being characterised as the cause of the notion 
of ‘existence’). (Compare Slv. Anumana, 102-103). (See Nyaya- 
pravesavrtti, pp. 28-30). 

Prasastapada was, as will be seen, very much open to 
other influences in the sphere of logic. He recognises four 
varieties of hetvabhasas — asiddha, viruddha, sandigdha ( -anaika- 
ntika. excluding asadharana and viruddha-avyabhicarin or sat- 
pratipaksa) and anadhyavasita* (=asadharana and viruddha- 
avyabhicarin). Prasastapada gives the same three conditions of a 

* Prasastapada says that anadhyavasita is meant by the term ‘aprasiddha' 
in VS„ 3.1.1.10. 
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hetu, viz. pakse sattva % etc., specifically mentioning that the 
probans may or may not be present in all sapaksas ( tat-samana - 
jailye sarvatra samanyena prasiddham .—PB., pp. 115-116); 
that is to say, the extension of the probans may or may not be 
equivalent to that of the probandum; the probans may even 
be less extensive than the probandum. This necessitated the 
giving of a negative example ( vaidharmyena drstanta) Dirinaga 
had not made this clear, but Dharmakirti while saying sapakse 
eva sattvam indicates that the probans may not be present 
in all sapaksas . It may be noted that though Prasastapada 
would accept ‘ Word is eternal, because it is audible ’ as a 
case of asadharana , i.e anadhyavasita hetvahhasa , he would 
nevertheless regard ‘Word ( sabda ) differs from things, because 
it is audible’ as valid. The distinction between the two instances 
is obvious. In the former, the sadhya ‘ eternal’ is wider 
than the paksa or the hetu, which are of equal extension; 
whereas in the latter, the three are of like extension and so 
the conclusion is legitimate (See PB., pp. 120 121). Badhita 
figures in Prasastapada’s classification as a kind of viruddha 
in the shape of the reason contradicted by the authoritative 
works of the school (lagamabadhita) (See PB., p. 119). 16 

Kumarila recognises three hetvabhasas — asiddha, anaikantika y 
viruddha ( Slokavarttika, Anumana , 75ff). Kumarila gives a 
six-fold division of viruddha —( i ) dharma-svarupa-viruddha> 
( it) dharmavisesa-viruddha . ( iii) dharm is vara pa -viruddha r 
{iv) dharmivisesa-viruddha , (v) dharma-dharmi-svarupa-viruddha, 
(vi ) dharma-dharmi-visesa-viruddha ( See Slv, Anumana , 96ff). 

In view of the Buddhist classification and Prasastapada’s 
classification of hetvabhasas , it is interesting to note how the 
Naiyayikas from Uddyotakara onwards attempted to equate 
prakarana-sama of the Nyaya-sutra and sat-pratipaksa > 
kalatita and badhita , viruddha (—Gautama’s viruddha being 
really equivalent to agamabadhita or Dirinaga’ istavighatakrt ) 
and the later viruddha ; sadhyasama was equated with csiddha , 
and further sub-divided. 

1-37 
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Bhasarvajna (early 10th cent.), an original writer of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school open to other influences recognises 
the five hetvabhasas that came to stay in the Nyaya of a 
later day, viz. anaikantika, viruddha, asiddha, prakaranasama 
( = satpratipaksa ) and kalatyayapadista ( = badhita ) and 
anadhyavasita (-asadharana). * He has given a nnmber of sub¬ 
divisions of these. In fact this is characteristic of all the later 
logicians of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school as they wanted to 
accommodate the paksabhasas, drsiantdbhasas, etc. of the other 
schools, which they did not recognise, within their scheme of 
hetvabhasas. It is not necessary to give further details. 

Most of the Jaina logicians also recognise three kinds of 
fallacies of reason— anaikantika, asiddha, viruddha. Their treat¬ 
ment and divisions are on the whole the same as those of the 
Buddhists and need not detain us much here. 17 It may be 
noted that the Jaina logicians starting from Siddhasena 
Divakara have accepted anyathanupapannatva or incompatibi¬ 
lity with the opposite or anything other than the probandum 
as the criterion of a valid probans, and reject the three¬ 
fold canon of pakse sattva, etc. as superfluous (—as it is but 
an elaboration of anyathanupapannatva —) or even misguiding. 
Thus it would not be in accordance with their theory to accept 
these three classes of hetvabhasas directly; they can recognise 
only one hetvabhasa in the absence of the anyathanupapannatva 
of the helu. Akalarika says accordingly that the hetvabhasa 
occurring in the absence of this requirement of the hstu is 
classified differently as viruddha, asiddha, sandigdha —which 
are all elaborations of Akincitara (ineffectual probans) (See 
NyV., II 365 cd, 366 ab, 370 cd ). Akalarika is inclined to 
classify viruddha, etc. under the major head of akincitkara 
(ineffectual) which is a general description of all the three 
hetvabhasas as they are not competent to prove anything, 
though it may be noted that he has mentioned akincitkara 
over and above viruddha, etc. in his Pramana-sahgraha, 35- 

* Sivaditya ( 10th ceot), the author of the Saptapadarthi , also recognises 
these six varieties of hetvabhasas . 
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38, 49. Manikyanandin following Akalarika recognises four 
hetvabhasas—hetvabhasa asiddha-viruddha' naikantika'kincit - 
karah—Pariksamukhasutra , VI. 21. 

Akincitkara probans is that which operates in respect of 
what has already been established, or what is contradicted by 
other sources of knowledge like perception, etc. For example, 
“ Word is audible because of ‘wordness’ ” (—this is a. well- 
known fact); ‘ Fire is cool, because it is a substance ’ (—this 
is contradicted by perception). 18 Now, akincitkara thus 
described is included in’the fallacies of the thesis ( paksabhasa ) 
by the Jaina logicians, so it is not necessary to include it 
among the fallacies of the probans ( hetvabhasas ). Manikya¬ 
nandin himself seems to admit this and reconciles it with his 
own position by saying that this hetvabhasa—akincitkara — 
should be mentioned while theoretically giving the definitions 
of hetvabhasas , but experts at the time of debates and 
discussions find fault with each other in such a case on the 
ground of paksa-dosa (fallacy of the thesis), and they need 
not recognise this ( laksana eva'sau doso vyutpannaprayogasya 
paksa-dosenaiva dustatvat—Pariksamukhasutra 5 VI. 39). Vadi 
Devasuri has criticised this hetvabhasa in his Syadvadaratnakara v 
p. 1230. 

The Naiyayikas do not recognise paksabhasas ( fallacies 
of the thesis), and drstantabhasas (fallacies of the illustration), 
but accommodate these in their hetvabhasas , whereas the 
Buddhist and the Jaina logicians and Prasastapada and 
Kumarila recognise these. They seem tu have been treated in 
imitation of the treatment of hetvabhasas . It is difficult to- 
say who originated the idea of paksabhasas , etc,; perhaps the 
Bauddhas did it in furtherance of their treatment of the three 
conditions of a valid hetu. 

A sound thesis is that which while being intended to be 
proved is not contradicted by perception etc. That which even 
while intended to be proved is contradicted by perception 
etc. is a fallacious thesis ( sadhayitum is to' pi pratyaksadi - 
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viruddhah paksabhasah —NyP., p. 2). Sarikarasvamin, the author 
of the Nyayapravesa has recognised nine kinds of paksa¬ 
bhasas — (i) Thesis contrary to perception ( pratyaksa-viruddha ), 
e g. Word is not perceived by the sense of hearing; (ii) Contra¬ 
dicted by inference (anumana-viruddha) , e.g. jar is eternal; 
(Hi) Contradicted by ones own scripture or the authoritative 
texts of one’s own system ( agama-viruddha ). e.g. when an 
adherent of the Vaisesika system affirms ‘Sounds of speech 
are eternal entities (—Dharmakirti includes this in anumana- 
viruddha)', ( iv) Contradicted by popular belief (loka-viruddha), 
e.g. The skull of man is pure, because it is the limb of a 
living being, like conch-shell; ( v) Contradicted by its own 
words ( svavacana-viruddha), e.g. ‘My mother is a barren 
woman’ or ‘inference is not a source of knowledge’; (vi) That 
of which the predicate is unknown or unrecognised 
(< :iprasiddhaviSesand)\ for instance, when a Buddhist says to a 
Samkhya, ‘Sounds of speech are destructible’; (v/7) That of 
which the subject is not recognised ( aprasiddha-visesya ); for 
example, when a Samkhya says to a Buddhist, ‘Soul is 
sentient'; (viii) That of which both the subject and the predi¬ 
cate are not recognised (aprasiddhobhaya)-, for example, when 
the Vaisesika says to a Buddhist, ‘Soul is the inherent cause 
of pleasure etc; (ix) That which is well known (prasiddha- 
sambandha ), e.g. Word is audible (See Nyayapravesa, pp. 2-3). 
vi-viii are of a dogmatic type, so Dharmakirti does not recog¬ 
nise them. He similarly does not admit agama-viruddha and 
loka-viruddha ; but includes pratiti-viruddha (contradicted by 
linguistic convention) among the paksabhasas. An example of 
pratiti-viruddha would be—‘The Sasl (rabbit-bearing luminary) 
is not the candra (moon). ’ Dharmakirti thus accepts four 
paksabhasas — pratyaksa-viruddha, anumana-viruddha, svavacana- 
viruddha and pratiti-viruddha (See NyB., III. 39-56). 

Dirinaga does not recognise the last four of th z paksa¬ 
bhasas given by Sarikarasvamin in his Nyayapravesa, and so 
it seems that his list of fallacies is limited to twenty-nine, 
whereas Sarikarasvamin recognises thirty-three fallacies (nine 
of the thesis, fourteen of the reason and ten of the example). 
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Among the Jaina logicians, Siddhasena recognises five 
paksabhasas —that which is known, and that which is 
contradicted by perception or inference or popular belief 
or own expression. 19 Manikyanandin and Vadi Devasuri, 
perhaps following 3arikarasvamin, recognise the following 
paksabhasas — pratyaksa-viruddha, anumana-virudda , agama- 
vimddha, loka-viruddha, svavacana-viruddha. Of course, it is 
acceptable to all that a proposition which is not intended to 
be proved (e.g; ‘Word is non-eternal’ for a Mlmamsaka), or 
which is an established fact (e.g. Sound is audible) cannot be 
a sound thesis; these are paksabhasas 20 Hemacandra has 
recognised, over and above these five, the pratlti-viruddha 
(contradicted by linguistc convention) of Dharmakirti (See 
PM. 1. 2.14). 

Prasastapada has recognised these five paksabhasas or 
pratijnabhasas —contradicted by perception, inference, own 
scripture, accepted system of thought and own expression. 
‘A Brahmana should drink wine’ is given as an illustration 
of agamavirodhin\ and ‘ Words do not convey a meaning ’ of 
svavacana-virodhind 1 Kumarila also accepts these paksabhasas 
—contradicted by any of the six pramanas (recognised by the 
Mlmamsakas ), Agama-viraddha including self-contradiction 
(e.g. ‘My mother is barren’, or stating ‘I have all my life been 
silent’) and contradiction by well-established facts; he also 
recognises a thesis that is well-known as a paksabhasa as there 
is no doubt or curiosity about it and so inference is not 
possible with regard to it (See Slokavarttika, Anumana, 56ff). 
Mathara in his commentary on Samkhya Karika 5 refers to 
nine paksabhasas, but does not enumerate or illustrate them. 
Could they be the same as the nine given in the Nyayapravesa ? 

Thus, a sound thesis or proposition should not be (a) a 
fact already proved, ( b) a fact, although not yet proved, only 
adduced as a reason (i.e. not intended to be proved then), 

( c ) a fact which the disputant himself does not intend to 
prove at the moment; (d) a fact contradicted by perception, 
etc. It is a fact which the disputant himself intends to 
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establish, which he himself admits and which is not internally 
impossible. It is not necessarily a fact explicitly stated; for 
instance, the argument : ‘ The sense of vision and other 
sense organs are to be used by someone else, because they 
are composite things, just like beds, chairs, etc (made for 
the use of man).’ Here the intention is to prove that the 
senses are the organs of the soul, though this is not expressly 
stated (see NyB., 49-56). 

Coming to fallacies of example, when an example has 
been given for illustrating the general proposition, if it is 
found to be incapable of fulfilling its function, it is a 
fallacious example ( nidarsanabhasa , udaharanabhasa or drstanta- 
bhasa ). It may be noted that the illustration is one which is 
acceptable in the same way to both the parties, or to the 
expert and the ordinary man (. Laukika-parlksakanam yasmin- 
narthe buddhi-samyam sa drstantah —NS., 1.1.25). 

The Nyayapravesa mentions and illustrates five fallacious 
positive examples and five fallacious negative ones according 
as the syllogism is expressed positively or negatively : 
Fallacious positive examples— 

(/') Deficient in respect of the probans ( sadhanadharmasiddha ), 
e.g. words are eternal, because they are incorporeal, like 
atoms (—atoms are eternal but not incorporeal). 

(ii) Deficient in respect of the predicate or the probandum 
(sadhyadharmasiddha); e.g. Words are eternal because they 
are incorporeal, like the intellect (—intellect is incorporeal 
but not eternal); 

(Hi) Deficient in respect of both ( ubhayasiddha ); it is two¬ 
fold according as it is (a) existing or real, and ( b ) non¬ 
existing or unreal. For instance, (a) Words are eternal, 
because they are incorporeal, like jar (—jar is neither 
eternal nor incorporeal; it is a real entity); ( b) Words 
are eternal, because they are incorporeal, like akasa (—the 
Buddhists do not regard akasa as a real entity so it is 
necessarily ubhayasiddha)-, 
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(iv) Where positive concomitance is wanting ( ananvaya )— 
(a) either because it is absent {ananvaya), e.g. Whosoever 
speaks is subject to passions, like X; ( b ) or because it is 
not expressed (apradars it anvaya), e.g. Words are imper¬ 
manent, because they are products, like a jar [—here the 
positive concomitance of the hetu and the sadhya is not 
stated, but only their co existence ( sahahhava ) is said to 
belong to the drstanta-, that is to say, the major premise 
is not stated]. The Nyayapravesa mentions only the latter; 
the Nyayabindu (III. 127) mentions both. 

(v) Where the positive concomitance is enunciated inversely 
and therefore wrongly {vip ant anvaya)', for instance, instead 
of saying ‘Whatever is a product is impermanent’, one says 
‘Whatever is impermanent is a product’. 

We have similarly five fallacious negative examples : 

(i) Where the predicate or probandum is not absent (sadhya- 
vyavrtta)-, e.g. Words are eternal, because they are incor¬ 
poreal, unlike atoms; whatever is non-eternal is found to 
be corporeal, as for illustration, atoms (—atoms are devoid 
of incorporeality but are not devoid of eternality, the 
probandum). 

(ii) Where the probans is not absent (sadhanavyavrtta), e.g. 
Words are eternal, because they are incorporeal, unlike 
action...(—action is devoid of eternality but not devoid 
of incorporeality); 

(iii) Where neither is absent; e.g. Words are eternal, because 
they are incorporeal, unlike akasa (—when the argument 
is addressed to one who regards akasa as real and there¬ 
fore as one which is not devoid of eternality and 
incorporeality); 

(iv) Where the negative concomitance is not stated but only 
the absence of the characters of the probans and the 
probandum is said to belong to the example ( drstanta ) 
(, avyatireka ); for instance, instead of saying ‘What is not 
eternal, is not incorporeal, e.g. jar’, if one simply says. 
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* Corporeality and non-eternality are both present in jar,’ 
it is a case of avyatireka, as the negative concomitance is 
not enunciated Dharmakirti recognises two distinct sub¬ 
divisions of avyatireka—avyatireka (wherein the negative 
concomitance is not proved ), and apradarsita-vyatireka 
(wherein it is not enunciated). The Nyayapravesa mentions 
only the latter. An example of the former would be : 
“ He is not free from passions, because he can speak; 
he who is free from passions cannot speak, as for example 
a piece of stone.” ( Here the example is no proof for 
the negative concomitance ‘ Everyone who is free from 
passions does not speak’ (NyB., III. 134-135). 

(v) Where the negative concomitance is enunciated inversely 
(viparita-vyatireka); for instance, instead of saying ‘what¬ 
ever is not eternal is found to be not incorporeal’, one 
says, ‘ Whatever is not incorporeal is found to be not 
eternal (see Nyayapravesa, pp. 5-7 ). 

Dharmakirti- gives the same drsiantabhasas, but adds a 
set of .three based on uncertainty, wherein the presence (or 
absence in the case of negative examples ) of the probandum 
or the probans or both is uncertain : 

(i) Where the presence of the probandum is uncertain 
( sandigdha-sadhyadharma ), e.g. This man is subject to 
passions, because he can speak, like a man in the street. 
(It is uncertain whether the man in the street is subject 
to passions'. 

(ii) Where the presence of the probans is uncertain 
( sandigdha-sadhana-dharma ), e.g. This man is mortal, 
because he is subject to passions, like a man in the street. 

(Hi) Where the presence of both is uncertain, e.g. This man is 
non-omniscient, because he is subject to passions, like 
a man in the street ( Omniscience is a transcendental 
quality which can neither be affirmed nor denied, hence 
. it is uncertain, as also the fact of the man’s being subject 
to passions). 
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Similarly, in respect of fallacious negative examples, the 
following three are recognised : 

(f) Where the absence of the probandum is uncertain 
( sandigdha-sadhya-vyatireka ), e.g., “ Kapila and others 
are not omniscient because their knowledge cannot stand 
the test of omniscience; omniscient is a man who can teach 
astronomy, as for example, Rsabha, Vardhamana and 
others”. Hence the absence of the predicate ‘non-omni¬ 
science ’ is subject to doubt. 

(ii) Where the absence of the probans is uncertain ( sandigdha■ 
sadhana-vyatireka ), e.g., A Brahmana possessing the 

knowledge of the three Vedas should not trust X, because 
he might be subject to passions; whoever is to be trusted 
is not subject to passions, as for example, Gautama and 
other promoters of legal codes (—The absence of passions 
in Gautama and others is uncertain). 

(Hi) Where the absence of both is uncertain ( sandigdhobhaya- 
vyatireka), e.g., Kapila and others are not free from 
passions because they are subject to acquisitiveness and 
avarice; a person who is free from passions is neither 
acquisitive nor avaricious, as for example, Rsabha and 
others. (The absence in Rsabha and others of both 
freedom from passions and freedom from acquisitiveness 
and avarice is uncertain). (See Nyayabindu, III. 125-136). 

Moreover, as seen above, Dbarmakirti has recognised two 
distinct varieties each of ananvaya and avyatireka according 
as the positive ot negative concomitance is not established, or 
is not enunciated. Thus Dharmaklrti recognises nine varieties 
each of fallacious positive example and of fallacious negative 
example (—See Nyayabindu, III. 125-136 ). Prasastapada has 
mentioned six fallacious examples (which he terms nidarsana- 
bhasa) each of positive and negative examples, his additional 
nidarsaridbhasa in either case being asrayasiddha, in which 
the example is a non-entity. Illustrations of asrayasiddha in 
1-38 
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positive and negative examples are : (a) Word is eternal, "because 
it is incorporeal; whatever is incorporeal is eternal, as for example, 
darkness (-Darkness, according to some schools of philosophy, 
is a non-entity, so the question of its being an illustration of 
the positive concomitance does not aTse at all). ( b) Word is 
eternal, because it is incorporeal, whatever is non-eternal is 
not incorporeal, as for example darkness.® 3 Kumarila Bhatta 
has mentioned the same drstantabhasas as Sarikarasvamin, 
the author of the Nyaya-pravescr, only like Dharmaklrti he 
recognises two varieties each of ananvaya and avyatireka 
according as the vyapti is not proved or is not stated (See 
Slokavcirttika, Anumana, 107 ff). The Nydya-sara of Bha- 
sarvajna adopts the same drstantabhasas as Prasastapada and 
mentions four additional varieties implying uncertainty under 
each of the heads of fallacious positive and negative examples 
sandigdha-sadhya, sandigdha-sadhana, sandigdhobhaya, sandigdha- 
sraya, sandigdhasadhydvyavrtta, sandigdha-sddhanavyavrtta, 
sandigdhobhayavydvrtta and sandigddsraya ( —an example of 
sandigdhasraya or example whose reality is uncertain being 
‘Devadatta’s son who is yet to be born ’) ( See Nyayasara, 
pp. 9-11 ). Bhasarvajna seems to have drawn upon both 
Prasastapada and Dharmaklrti. The sandigdha variety is seen 
first mentioned in Dharmaklrti’s Nyayabindu. Jayanta seems 
to have felt the urgency in logic of recognising the fallacies 
of example. He recognises sadhya-vikala, sadhana-vikala, 
ubhayavikala ananvaya, viparitanvaya (in the case of positive 
examples), and sddhydvyavrtta, sddhariavyavrtta, ubhayavydvrtta, 
-avyatireka , viparlta-vyatireka ( —negative examples—), stating 
that the first three in each case are material fallacies 
(vastudosakrta) whereas the last two in each case are formal ones, 
due to a fault in the statement of the person putting forth the 
syllogism {vacana'dosakrta)A z 

Among the Jaina logicians it seems that Siddhasena 
was the first to give an exposition of drstantabhasas. He has 
not explicitly mentioned, but ‘he seems to be recognising the 
same drs0.ntdbha.sas as Dharmaklrti has recognised, excepting 
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the three connected with positive concomitance-— ananvaya, 
apradarsitanvaya, viparltanvaya —and the three connected with 
negative concomitance — avyatireka, apradarsita-vyatireka, 
viparlta-vyatireka —, perhaps because he thought that these arise 
due to the fault of the man and not of the matter or thought; 
that is to say, they are only formal and not material, or because 
he thought that they could be accomodated in the scheme of 
hetvabhasas . 9 * Dharmakirti’s list is adopted in the Pramana- 
naya-tattvalokalahkara (VI. 59-79) of Vadi Devasuri. Manikya- 
nandin, on the other hand, has recognised four varieties each 
of fallacious positive and negative drstantas —deficient in 
predicate or probandum, probans, both, and stating the positive 
concomitance inversely (- viparltanvaya ); and those in which 
the probandum, probans and both are not absent, and that 
in which the negative concomitance is stated inversely 
('viparlta-vyatireka) (—See Pariksdmukhasutra, VI. 40-45). 
Hemacandra’s treatment of drsiantabhasas is on the same lines 
as Dharmakirti’s; only he does not regard ananvaya and 
avyatireka as distinct varieties as he believes that all drslania- 
bhasas fall under these two major heads which therefore 
should not be classified as varieties. He thus recognises 
eight varieties in each class of dr slant abhasas according as 
it is based on similarity or dissimilarity (i.e. is positive or 
negative). (See Pramana Mlmamsa II 1. 22-27 and Vrtti). 

Manikyanandin and Vadi Devasuri recognise other 
abhasas or fallacies also— prayogabhasa (fallacy of syllogism), 
upanayabhasa (fallacy of application), nigamanabhasa (fallacy 
of conclusion), etc., but these need not detain us as the first 
depends on the number of members or factors ( avayavas ) 
one recognises in a syllogism, and the others are more like 
slip of the tongue or due to sheer carelessness of the pro¬ 
ponent (See PMS« VI. 47-50; PNTL., VI. 80-31). 

The recognition of the classes of fallacies other than 
hetvabhasas and the further classification of hetvabhasas 
appear to be characteristic of the period represented by 
Prasastapada and Sarikarasvamin, the author of the Nyaya- 
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pravesa. Uddyotakara makes fun of the latter by saying that 
in this way by different combinations he could give a list of 
2032 hetvabhasas (Nyayavarttika , 1.2.4). The followers of the 
Nyaya school include the generally accepted paksabhasas 
in the badhita type of hetvabhasa. Udayana has shown in 
his Bodhasiddhi , IT. 24, how the drstantabhasas ( both material 
and foimal) can be included in the hetvabhasas. The drstanta- 
bhasa sadhanavikala can be included in asadharatta-anaikantika 
hetvabhasa, sadhya-vikala in viruddha, ubhaya-vikala in vyapya- 
tvasiddha; asrayasiddha can be similarly regarded as a case 
of vyapyatvasiddha. As regards the negative drstantabhasas, 
sadhycivyavrtta can be regarded as a case of asadharana, 
sad^anavyavrtta of viruddha, and ubhayavydvrtta and asrayasiddha 
as cases of vyapyatvasiddha of the negative type (i.e. where the 
negative concomitance is not established). In cases where the 
positive or negative concomitance is wrongly stated, the reason 
can be said to be vitiated on account of its wrong expression 
though it is itself a good reason. When the concomitance, 
positive or negative, is not explicity stated, the reason fails 
to prove its point. These can be included in vyapyatvasiddhi. 
Thus all these can be included in the hetvabhasas, and it is 
not necessary to regard them as separate fallacies due to a 
wrong or fallacious example or due to wrong expression or 
non-expression. 38 

In Verikatanatha’s view, there are, as a matter of fact, 
only two classes of hetvabhasas — a probans that is not 
invariably concomitant with the probandum, and that which 
does not subsist in the subject ( paksa ). The hetvabhasas that 
are generally accepted can be included in these; for instance, 
asiddha is a case of the probans not subsisting in the paksa , 
and anaikantika and viruddha are cases of failure of invariable 
concomitance; bcidhita involves bo^h these; and so also 
prakaranasama . se 

Jayatirtha of the Madhva school regards paksabhasas 
and drstantabhasas as fallacies which should be regarded as 
distinct from hetvabhasas. 3 T Vyasatirtha ( 16th cent. A.D.), 
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the author of the Tarka-tandava, also of the Madhva school, 
recognises fallacies of the thesis ( pratijna ), probans ( hetu ) and 
example ( drstanta). He recognises primarily two classes of 
hetvdbhdsas, —due to the asiddhi of the hetu, and due to the 
relation of invariable concomitance not being established. 38 
(i hetoh sadb.yapratwdjananasdmarthydbhdvo hetudofah. sa dvividhah 
asiddhir avyaptis ceti. samucitadese hetor abhavo' siddhih. 
vydpti-viraho avyaptih. —TT., Vo!. IV, p. 222). 

It can be said in general that all the schools other than 
the Nyaya school thought it necessary to recognise the 
paksabhbsas and the drsiantabhasas —especially the latter—as 
fallacies of reasoning ovc. ano above the hetvdbhdsas. In 
this they we., perhaps following the lead of the Buddhist 
logicians. The Vaisesikas and the Mlmamsakas also recognised 
these fallacies. Even Naiyayikas like Jayanta felt the urgency 
to recognise drsiantabhasas and give a detailed exposition of 
these, though they might have said that these could be included 
in the hetvdbhdsas. 

It can be seen that these fallacies as enumerated in the 
different books of logic are such as can be readily understood 
and admitted as they result from the violation of the prin¬ 
ciples of cogency. Yet their codification helps the detection 
of these and facilitates reasoning, especially formal reasoning, 
the rules of which are generally expected to be rigidly 
observed so as to avoid any bungling or confusion on the 
part of the debaters. 

Though the Nyaya school has come to be looked upon as 
the principal source of logical theories par excellence, yet the 
exposition in this chapter, as in the previous chapters, shows 
that there were many other theories, not entertained by the 
Nyaya school, but prevalent among the various schools. Some of 
these are Common to the Buddhist, the Jaina and the Vaisesika, 
some common to the Buddhist and the Jaina or the Samkhya 
and so on. This shows that there was live thinking among 
the different school-men about various aspects of theorising 
and they had their own views independently of the Nyaya school. 
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We may note in passing, in order to complete the picture 
of fallacies,, that logicians of the syncretist school regard 
errors in definitions as being closely connected with hetva- 
bhasas. A definition is said to be too general or wide or to 
suffer from ativyapti when it includes the characteristics which 
are found in things other than the thing defined. ‘The cow is a 
horned animal’ is an instance in point. This can be compared 
with the asiddha in respect of concomitance ( vyapyatv asiddha ) 
or with the sadharana variety of anaikantikci . Or a definition 
may be too narrow (—the fault of avyapti), as when a cow is 
defined as tawny, other cows being thus excluded. Or a 
definition may be impossible (—the fault of asambhava)\ as 
for instance, when a cow is defined as whole-hoofed. These 
two faults correspond to the asiddha of the bhagasiddha and 
svarupasiddha types. Asambhava can be said to correspond to 
viruddha also. A correct definition is defined by Vatsyayana 
as that which states an attribute which differentiates what is 
defined from all other things ( Tatra uddistasya tattva- 
vyavacchedako dharmo laksanam —NB., Introductory to NS., 
1.1.3). This results in the definition of the schools being mostly 
reduced to the statement of the differentia of the definitum; 
and in many cases definition consists in the negation of certain 
attributes. Varadaraja has shown in his Tarkikaraksa (pp. 
75-76) that a definition (laksana) is really a purely negative 
inference (kevalavyatireki-anumana). For instance, 6 gandhavati 
prthvi = itarabhinna prthvi gandhavattvat i yad na itarabhinnam 
na tat gandhavat yatha jalam\ A correct definition like a 
correct inference must be free from the faults of ativyapti , 
avyapti^nd asambhava which, as shown above, can be said to 
correspond to hQtvabhasas . 


NOTES 

I Savyabhicara-viruddha-prakaranasama-sadhyasama-kalatita hetvabhSsah 

—NS. 1.2.4; See also NyB. Ilf. 57ff, Nyayavatara , 22-23. 
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2 Anaikanto viruddhas ca’py asiddhah pratipaksitah, 
k^latyayapadistas ca hetvabhasas tu paficadha. 
adyaft sadharanas tu syad asadharanako’ parah, 
tathaiva’nupasarhhari tridha’naikantiko bhavet. 
yah sapakse vipakse ca bhavet sadharanas tu sah, 
yas tubhayasmad vyavrttab sa tv asadharano matah. 
tathaiva’ nupasarhhari kevalanvayipaksakah. 

— Bhasapariccheda, Anumanakhando , 71-74ab; See also Siddhanta- 
Muktavail on the above, and Tarkasangraha , 52-57. 

3 The autnor of the Nyayasutra-vivarana shows how the sutra can be 
made to yield the later view—Vadina nyayadibodhitasiddhantam tatprati- 
jhatasadhyaropam abhyupetya’nudya tad-dusanaya prayuktas tadvirodhT 
sadhyabhavavyapyaprakrtahetur viruddha ity arthah. prayukta ity anena 
paksavrttitve satiti labhyate anyatha dusananupapatteh. atha va 
pratijfiayarir siddhasya paksasyante sadhyam abhidhTyate tatha ca 
sadhyam abhyiipetyoddisya tat-sadhanaya prayukto yo vastugatya 
sadhyabhava-vyapto hetuh sa viruddbab. Nyayasutra-vivarana p. 52 
(Reprint from the Paudit , Medical Hall- Press, Benares, 1903). 

4 Yady api prakaranasama-sabdo vyutpattya sadhyavisistena samanarthah, 
tathapi pravrtti-nimittam asya satpratipaksatvam—NVTT, p. 342. 

5 See NVTT, p. 346. 

6 Paramate tu kalatyayena yukto yasya hetor anurupa ekadeso hetu- 
visesanam iti yavat sa kalatyayapadista iti yojana. paramatenaiva 
nidarsanam aha...tad etat paficavayavarii vakyam upanyasya samyoga- 
vyangyatvasya hetor ekadesasya visesanasya samyogasya vyaktikala- 
tyayena hetvabhasatam aha. ayam ahetur iti. sa punar ayam asrddha- 
visesanataya hetvabhasah sadhyasama eveti na prthag vacya iti sthula- 
taya esa doso Bhafyakarena nodbhavitah.—NVTT, p. 347. 

7 Hetor apadesasya hi sadhyasandeha-visisiah kalah, yathahuh, nanupa- 
iabdhe na nirnTte nyayah pravartate'pi tu sandigdha iti. pare’py ahuh 
sandigdhe hetuvacanad iti. yatra ca pratyaksanumanagamavirodho’nusno*- 
gnir dravyatvad iti, asravanah sabdo gunatvad iti ca, suci narasirah- 
kapalarh praoyangatvad iti ca, sa sarvah pramaoato viparita-nirnayena 
sandeha-visislam kalam atipatatiti sd’yam k^lasyatyayenS’padisya- 
mSnab kalatita iti ... .evath vyavasthite BhasydkSrah stitram svapara- 
mataslistarii vyacaste, kalatyayena sarhsaya-kalatyayena yukto yasya- 
rthaikadesah, dharmavisisto hi dharmi hetor apadisyamanasya’rthafi, 
sa hy arthyate hetuna, tasyaikadesah sadhyadharmah, sa dharmini 
balavata pram^nena tad-viparitadharma-nirnayam kurvata sarhsayakalam 
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atipatitah, sa tadrso hetuh kalatyayapadistah kalatita iti svamatena’- 
syarthah. atra ca purvam evodahrtam iti paunaruktyan .nodahrtam. 
—NVTT, pp. 346-347. 

8 Aprasiddho* napadesah asan samdigdhas ca’napadesah*. visani tasmad 
asvo visani tasmad gaur iti.—VS. 3.1.10-12. (See also Candrananda’s 
commentary on these sutras (edited by Muni Sri Jambavijayaji-—GOS). 

9 Atha ke hetvabhasah. atrocyate.. hetvabhasanam laksanany aparimitani 
samksepatas tv astav eva. vak-chalam, samanya-chalam, samsaya- 
samab, kalatitab, prakarana-samah, varnya-samah, savyabhicarali, 
viruddhah.—UH, p. 14. kim nama sarhsayahetvabhasalaksanam. 
ucyate. sthanor manusya-sadrsyat, ratrau tam drstva, esa sthapuh puruso 
veti vimarsah. ayarh samsaya-hetvabhasa iti.— Ibid, p. 16. kah savyabhi- 
carafi. ucyate. yatha pafica visaya anitya mdriyagrahyatvat. catvari 
mahabhutany api tatha tasmad anitygni. atra dusanam. karmaroma 
lavanagandhas ca nirabhasamatrarh manovijfianopalabhyatvat kim 
anityam iti savyabhicarah — Ibid, pp. 16-17. Atha ko nama viruddhah 
ucyate. viruddho dvividhah. drstanta-viruddho yuktiviruddhas ca, 
yatha”tma nityo’murtatvat, visabhavat. ayarh drstanta-viruddhah. yukti- 
viruddho yatha, brahmanasya ksatrakarmanupalanarh mrgayadisiksa 
ca, ksatriyasya dhyana-samapattir iti yukti-viruddhah. evambhutau 
dharmav ajfia abuddhvaiva satyam manyante.— Ibid , p. 17. 

10 See TS., p. 40. 

11 See Indian Logic in the Early Schools , pp. 223-224—H. N. Randle. 

12 Buddhist Logic , Vol. I, p. 321. 

13 Viruddhavyabhicary api sarhsayahetur uktah. sa iha noktab ? anumana- 
vi?aye asambhavat.—NyB, ill. 112-113. 

14 Tasmad avastu-darsanabala-pravrttarh agamasrayam anumanam asritya 
tadarthavicaresu viruddhavyabhicari sadhanadosa uktah.—NyB., III. 116. 

15 For other details see Nyaya-pravesa , pp. 3-5 (GOS). Viruddhas catuh- 
prakarah. tad yatha. dharmasYarapa-viparita-sadhanab (1), dharma- 
visesa-viparitasadhanah (2), dharmisvarapaviparitasadhanah (3), dharmi- 
visesa-viparita-sadhanas (4) ceti. tatra dharmasvarupa-viparitasadhano 
yatha. nityah sabdab krtakatvat prayatnanantarlyakatvsd veti. ayam 
hetur vipaksa eva bhavad viruddhah. dharmavisesaviparitasndhano yatha. 
pararthas caksuradayah sanghatatvac chayanasanadyarigavisesavad 
iti. ayarh hetur yatha pararthyam caksuradmarii sadhayati tatha 
samhatatvam api parasyatmanah sadhayati. ubhayatravyabhicarat. 

dharmisvariipa-viparitasadhano yatha. na dravyarfi na karma na guno 
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bhavah ekadravyavattvat gunakarmasu ca bhavat samanya-visesavad 
it i. ay am hihetur yatha dravyadipratisedham bhavasya sadhayati tatha 
bhavasyabhavatvam api sadhayati. ubhayatravyabhicarat. dharmi- 
visesaviparitasadhano yatha. ayam eya hetur asminneva porvapakse'- 
syaiva dharmino yo visesafr satpratyaya-kartrtvam nama tadviparitam 
asatpratyayakartrtvam api sadhayati, ubhayatravyabhicarat.—NyP, 
p. 5. See also Vrtti , pp. 28-31 on it. 

16 For hetvabhdsas see PB, pp. 116-121 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 1923). 

17 Anyatba’nupapannatvaih hetor laksanam Iritam, 
tadapratiti-sandeha-viparyasais tadabhata. 
asiddhas tv apratlto yo yo’nyathaivopapadyate, 

viruddho yo'nyathapy atra yukto’naikantikah.— Nyayavatara , 22-23. 
sa viruddho 'nyathabhavad asiddhah sarvathatyayat, 
vyabhicari vipakse'pi siddhe’kincitkaro’khilah.— Pramfinasangraha , 

48 cd-49ab—Akalanka. 

Asiddhas caksusatvadih sabdanityatvasadhane, 
anyatha’sambhavabhavabhedat sa bahudha smrtah 365. 
viruddha’siddha-sandigdhair akificitkara-vistaraib. 366ab. 
anyatha’nupapannatvarahita ye tri-laksan2b. 370 cd. 
akificitkarakan sarvams tan vayam sangiramahe. 371 ab. 

—NyV, 11. See also Pariksamukhasutra, VI. 21-38; PNTL., VI. 47-57; 
PM., II. 1. 16-21. 

18 Siddhe pratyaksadi-badhite ca sadhye hetur akincitkarab. 35. yatha 

. sravanah sabdah sabdatvad iti. 36. kificid akaranat. 37. anusno’gnir 
dravyatvad ity adau yatha kincit kartum asakyatv-at. 38. Also,, 
siddhe ’kincitkaro ’khilah. 49.— Pramanasafigraha. 

19 Pratipadyasya yah siddhah paksabhaso ’ksalingatah, 
loka-svavacanabhyam sa badhito’nekadha matah.— Nyayavatara, , 21. 

20 See PMS., VI. 12-20; PNTL., VI. 38-46. Vadi Devasuri has added ‘etc/ 

—‘Contradicted by perception,_own expression, etc/ (PNTL., VI. 40) 

and mentioned other paksabhasas like contradicted by memory ( smrti ), 
contradicted by hypothetical reasoning (tarka)’ in his Syadvadaratnakara. 

21 Tatra’numeyoddeso’virodhi pratijna.avirodhigrahanat pratyaksa’- 

numanabhyupagatasvasastra-svavacanavirodhino nirasta bhavanti. yatha’- 
nusno’gnir iti pratyaksa-virodhT, ghanam ambaram ity anumana- 
virodbi, brahmapena sura peyety agamavirodhi, Vaisesikasya sat karyam 
iti bruvatah svasastra-virodhi, na sabdo’rtha-pratyayaka iti svavacana- 
virodhi—PB., pp. 114-115. 
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22 Anena nidarsanabhasa nirasta bhavanti, tad yatha nityaft sabdo’marta- 
tvat, yad amnrtarh diatam tan nityam yatha paramanur yatha karma 
yatha sthaii, yatha tamah ambaravad iti, yad dravyam tat kriyavad 
drsiam iti ca linganumeyobhays Vayasiddha’ nanugataviparitanugatah 
sadnarmya-nidarsauabhasah. yad anityam tan murtam drsiam yatha karma, 
yatha paramanur yatha”kasam yatha tamah gbaiavad; yan niskriyam 
tad adravyam ceti linganumeyobhayavyavrtta” srayasiddhavyavrtta- 
viparitavyavrtta vaidharmya-nidarsanabhasa iti.—PB, pp. 122-123. 

23 See NM., H. p. 140; also p. 127 (KSS. 1936). 

24 Sadharmyenatra drstantadosa nyayavidiritah. 
apalaksana-hetuttha sadhyadivikaladayah. 
vaidharmyenatra drslanta-dosa nyavavidiritah. 
sadhya-sadhana yugmanam anivrttes ca samsayat. 

—Nyayavatara 24-25. See Siddharsigani’s commentary oa these stanzas. 
Akalanka also recognises sadhya-vikala , etc : 

Sambandho yatra nirjfiatab sadhya-sadhana-dharmayoh. 
sa drsiantah tadabhasah sadhyadi-vikaladayab.—NyV., II. 380. 

25 Viroclhadi-nigrahasthanottirnasya hi sadhana-prayogasya caturddha 
dusiatvam sambhavati. hetuto yatha anaikantikam ityadi. drsiantato 
yatha sadhana-vikaiam ityadi. tarkato yatha atmasrayetaretaragrayadi. 

uktito yatha anupadarsitaavaya-viparyayopadarsitanvayadi_satyara, 

hetvabhasanam evaisa vicaratab prapanca iti pratipadanartham tu 
prthag anupadanam. katham sadhanavikale hi drsiante asadharano 
hetuh syat, sadhya-vikale ca viruddhah, ubhaya-vikale vyapyatvasiddhah* 
tatha asrayasiddhe’pi sadhyavyavrtter asadharanyam sadhanavyavrtter 
virodhah ubhayavyavrtte vyatireka-vyapter asiddhih, Ssrayasiddhe’pi 
tatha. ..duruktau tu vastuto’rthasya hetoh sobhanatvena uktyanusareija 
dustatvam eva. anupadarsitasya sato heturapasya’ gamakatvat. yatha- 

vacanam ca tasya rupasya* pratlter iti_tasmad amisam hetvabhasa- 

prapaficatvat prthag anupadanam.—BS., pp. 125-126. See also VV., pp. 
19, 37; TR., pp. 236-239. 

26 Avyapta’paksadharmau dvau hetvabhasau samasatah. 
tayor eva prapaficena syad asiddhyadikalpana. 

—NP., p. 271. See Ibid ,, pp. 27Iff. 

27 See PP., pp. 77-79. 

28 See TT., Vol. IV. pp. 220ff. 



CHAPTER 8 


MAHAVIDYA SYLLOGISMS 


We have seen that debaters were advised to employ the 
mahavidya syllogisms when they could not find a weighty 
argument. These serve to confound the opponent, who if he be 
ignorant of their technique would be embarrassed and would not 
find an answer to them in which case the ‘check’ ‘ apratibha ’ 
could be employed. The use of mahavidya syllogisms would 
at least prevent the opponent from being declared victorious. 
Moreover, though the use of mahavidya was generally 
discouraged, at times the conceited debaters in order to show 
off agreed to debate by the method of mahavidya (ata eva 
hi drptair mahavidyddirltlnarh prayogo’bhyupagamyata iti — 
NP., p. 199). We may therefore briefly consider the mahavidya 
syllogisms. 

Most probably the mahavidya syllogisms were first formu¬ 
lated by Kularka Pandita in the eleventh century in his 
Dasaslokl-mahavidyd-sutra containing sixteen definitions or 
modes of formulation for sixteen mahavidya syllogisms. Some 
writers on this subject—both supporting and refuting the 
syllogisms—must have existed between the life-time of Kularka 
Pandita (11th cent. A.D.) and that of Vadindra (first quarter 
of the thirteenth century) who after giving a detailed expo¬ 
sition of them has refuted them at length in his Mahavidya - 
vidambana. Vadindra reproduces some arguments of an older 
author in refutation of mahavidya 1 and also some arguments 
of another in support of mahavidya . 9 The unknown author of 
the Mahavidya-dasasloki-vivaratia, who must have flourished 
after Sivaditya ( 975-1025 A.D.), states at the end of the 
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work that though the ten verses of Mahavidya. were 
annotated by the ancients ( cirantana ) he has explained them 
for the edification of the dull-witted. Bhuvanasundarasuri 
(1399-1460 A.D ), a Svetambara Jaiaa of the Tapagaccha has 
written Mahdvidyd-vidambana-vyakhyana-dlpika (a commen¬ 
tary on Vadindra’s Mahavidyd-vidambana), Laghumahavidya- 
vidambana and Mahavidya-vivarana-tippana. Anandapurna 
(sixteenth century) has commented on the Mahavidyavidambana 
in his Mahavidydvidambana-vydkhyana , s There is no indi¬ 
cation of a reference to the mahavidya earlier than Sriharsa 
(12th cent.). References to the mahavidya are found in the 
writings of Citsukha (1220 AD.), Amalananda (1247 AD.), 
Anandajfiana (1260 A.D), Venkatanatha (1369 A.D.) and 
others. We can say that the mahavidya syllogisms were 
systematically formulated probably some time in the eleventh 
century and they continued to be referred to or refuted by 
writers till the fifteenth century, though surprisingly enough 
no text-book of logic takes serious note of them. 

Telang discusses the name ‘ Mahavidyd ’ in his Intro¬ 
duction, pp. i-ii to Mahavidyd-vidambana published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. The word ‘Mahavidya' means ‘a 
great science’; it means the ten goddesses Kali, etc. as men¬ 
tioned in the Vacaspatya. Vidya means an incantation of a 
female deity so Mahavidya can also mean a great or impor¬ 
tant incantation. But these cannot be the meanings when 
it is a name of a kind of syllogism. Vadfndra explains the 
term in his Mahavidyavidambana as follows : Kevalanvayini 
vyapake pravartamd.no hetuh pakse vyapaka-pratityaparyava- 
sanabdlad anvaya-vyatireki-sadhya-visesam vadyabhimatam 
sddhayan mahavidyety ucyate. tasya ca mahavidyatvam 
asiddhatvadi-sakaladosavirahah. ” —p. 3 [A positive probans 
which being present in the subject proves the positive¬ 
negative probandum as desired by the debater by virtue of the 
fact that the pervader ( vyapaka ) i.e. the sadhya ( of the 
mahavidya), could not be otherwise established, is termed 
‘mahavidya It is called mahavidya because it is free from 
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all fallacies such as asiddha hetu (unreal or unproven probans), 
and the like ]. * How ‘mahavidya’ from meaning a female 
deity or a great incantation came to be used for a purely 
affirmative probans (kevalanyayi hetu ) is a mystery. Telang 
tries to explain this by assuming that Kularka Pandita, him¬ 
self a great tantrika, must have used the word ‘mahavidya’ 
symbolically to denote the kevalanvayi hetu, as the number 
of mahavidya syllogisms is sodasa (sixteen) which corresponds 
to sodasi which is also one of the names of the female deity 
specially worshipped by him. The number ‘ten’ of the 
stanzas in the Dasasloklmahavidyasutra also corresponds to 
the number of the goddesses—Kali, etc. 

The controversy as regards the eternality or non-eternality 
of sabda (word) has been prevalent in India from very ancient 
times, especially between the Mlmamsakas on the one hand 
and the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas on the other, the former 
regarding sabda as eternal and the latter as non-eternal. 
Bhuvanasundara states in two verses at the commencement 
of his commentaries on Mahavidya-vidambana and Mahavidya- 
vivaratia that the Bhatta Mlmamsakas regard sabda as 
eternal, whereas the Yaugas (Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas) 
regard it as non-eternal, so a controversy arose between them. 
Therefore in order to convince the Bhatta debaters about the 
non-eternality of sabda , the great Yaugacarya (i.e. Kularka 
Pandita) invented the mahavidya syllogisms. 4 It is true that 
most of the mahavidya syllogisms given by Kularka establish 
the non-eternality of sabda. 

The special feature of the mahavidya syllogisms is that 
they attempt to prove the thesis by the kevalanvayi method. 
In a kevalanvayi ( purely affirmative-) inference, the major 
term or the probandum ( sadhya ) is so universal as not to be 
absent anywhere, with the result that it cannot have a 

middle term or probans (hetu) whose concomitance with the 
probandum could be determined by its non-existence in all 
cases where the probandum is absent, besides being determined 
by its being invariably connected with the probandum where 
* This will become clear later. 
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it is present; that is to say, there are no vipaksas or negative 
examples. ‘Jar is nameable because it is knowable’ ( ghato ’- 
bhideyah prameyatvat ) is an instance in point. The mahavidya 
syllogisms are forms of kevalanvayi inference of this type. It 
is claimed that the mahavidya syllogisms have this advantage 
that it is not easy to criticise them by pointing out defects 
or lapses of the concomitance of the probans and the pro¬ 
bandum as no negative instances are available and all things 
can be cited as positive illustrations In order that a kevala- 
nvayi form of syllogism should be able to affirm the non¬ 
eternity of sabda, Kularka formulated propositions in sixteen 
different ways so that the non-eternality of sabda or the 
like probandum would necessarily follow as the only con¬ 
sequence, the other possible alternatives being ruled out by the 
conditions of the proposition. 5 We shall have occasion to see 
illustrations of this later. It is this indirect way of inference 
that has induced critics to style the mahavidya ‘round-about 
syllogism’ ( vakranumana). 6 

Mahavidya has been defined, as said above, as that 
hetu (probans) (i.e. mode of syllogism) by which a specifie 
probandum, which it is desired to prove by the joint method 
of agreement and difference, is proved by the necessary 
implication of the existence of a particular probandum 
in a particular subject, affirmed by the existence of the hetu 
in the subject on kevalanvayi lines. That is to say, here the hetu, 
adduced in respect of a probandum unfailingly abiding in a 
subject (paksa), proves, by virtue of the fact that such an unfail¬ 
ing existence of that probandum in that subject in that way is 
possible only under one supposition, viz. the affirmation of 
another probandum in another subject (e.g. the affirmation of 
non-eternality in respect of sabda), which is generally sought to 
be proved by the direct method of agreement and difference. 7 
(Kevalanvayini vydpake pravartama.no hetuh pakse vyapaka- 
pratltyaparyavasdnabalad anvaya-vyatireki-sadhya-visesam vady- 
abhimatam sadhyayan mahavidyety ucyate. —MVVi, p. 3.), This 
will be clear when we consider the propositions as formulated 
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by Kularka. Such a hetu is called mahavidya as it is 
free from the faults of asiddkctva etc. which are described 
as fallacies of reason (hetvabhasa). The probans (e.g. 
prameyatva) is definitely known to be present in the paksa, 
so there cannot be the fallacy of paksadharmatvasiddhi (—that 
the hetu is not recognised as an attribute of the paksa). 
In the case of the kevalanvayi form of inference there 
being nothing like sadhyabhava (negation of the probandum), 
there can be no lapses of concomitance (i.e. vyabhicara) 
of the probans and the probandum and hence also there 
cannot be the faults of vyapyatvasiddhi (unproven concomitance), 
and the faults of viruddha (contrary), anaikantika (inconclusive), 
satpratipaksa (counterbalanced) and badhita (contradicted) 
reason; the sadhyabhava (negation of sadhya ) itself not being 
there, there can be no suspicion of the hetu being present in 
a vipaksa or of there being another reason or proof which 
establishes it. 8 

This mahavidya can be of many types. The principal 
inference or syllogism ( mukhyanumana) in all cases is the one 
which proceeds by the direct method of agreement and 
-difference ( anvaya-vyatireka ). As the mahavidya syllogism is 
primarily intended to refute the eternality of sabda the 
mukhyanumana is mostly the one proving sabda to be non¬ 
eternal, viz. sabdah anityah krtakatvat, ghatavat (sabda is 
non-eternal, because it is a product, like a jar.) The mahavidya 
has as its paksa (subject) the paksa of the principal inference 
(i mukhyanumana ), or the sapaksa (homologue), or the vipaksa 
(heterologue), or the probandum, or the negation of the pro¬ 
bandum or the like of the principal inference. 9 

Now we may consider the sixteen varieties of mahavidya 
syllogisms as given by Kularka in his Dasaslokimahavidyasutra. 
They can serve as models for the refutation of different 
theories and doctrines. 

(1) Atma sabdetaranityanityavrttilva'nadhikarana'nitya-vrtM- 
dharmavan meyatvat, ghatavat.”- “By reason of knowability 
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(meyatva), the soul possesses an attribute which is not 
jointly present in eternal and non-eternal things other than 
sabda, and which is found in non-eternal things, like jar.” If 
atman be said here only to possess qualities or attributes of non¬ 
eternal things (atma anityavrttidharmavan iti), then it would 
be a case of siddha-sadhana (proving what is already 
established) in respect of satta (existence) which is recognised by 
both the parties in a debate as an attribute of all eternal and 
non-eternal things and hence of the soul. To preclude 'satta’ 
the expression used is ‘possessing an attribute resident in 
non-eternal things other than sabda (sabdetaranityavrttidharma- 
van) as satta is found in sabda also. Even then it would be 
a case of siddha-sadhana in respect of dravyatva (substance 
universal) which is admitted to be present in the soul by both 
the parties, so to preclude it ‘not having a quality which is 
present in eternal things’ [nityavrttitva nadhikarana) is 
inserted in the proposition, as dravyatva is found in eternal 
things also. Then the proposition would signify that the soul 
has an attribute which is not present in eternal things and in 
non-eternal things other than sabda. Now, if such an attribute 
were to be absent in both eternal and non-eternal things other 
than sabda, it could be 'atmatva' (soul-universal) alone, which 
would again be a case of a siddha-sadhana as there is no 
dispute about atmatva. Hence a further qualification is added 
—' having an attribute which resides in non-eternal things ’ 

(anityavrttidharmavan ). So also those which reside in eternal 
things alone, e g. eternality ( nityatva ), uniformity of nature (eka- 
svabhavata), etc. are precluded by the expression anityavrtti¬ 
dharmavan (possessing an attribute found in non-eternal things). 
Those which reside in non-eternal (< anitya) things alone are pre¬ 
cluded by making the eternal atman the subject ( paksa) of the 
syllogism. The only attribute that remains as satisfying these 
Conditions is the mutual difference or negation (anyonyabhava) 
of sabda and atman, or subdatmanyataratva (being one of 
sabda and atnan) and the like, that is to say, any attribute 
present in atman and sabda alone; as this alone can be 
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proved in respect of the atman. But how does this prove 
sabda to be non-eternal ( anitya) 7 The attribute, e.g. sabda 
tmanyonyabhava is proved of atman which is admitted by both 
the parties to be eternal. Now, this can be said to be present 
in a non-eternal thing, only if sabda is recognised as non- 
eternal since it cannot reside in other non-eternal things like 
jar etc. So sabda has necessarily to be regarded as non¬ 
eternal. It may be noted here that a thing is said to be 
absent in a pair of things if it is absent in both or 
absent in either. Hence sabdatmanyonyabhava is ‘absent in 
non-eternal things other than sabda and in eternal things’, 
for though present in atman which is eternal, it is absent in all 
non-eternal things other than sabda , 10 

Thus the mahavidya proves sabda to be non-eternal by 
an indirect and round-about method. The illustration jar 
also has an attribute, viz. ‘jarness’ which is found to satisfy 
all the conditions as it does not jointly reside in eternal 
and non-eternal things other than sabda ( being found in jar 
alone) and it resides in the non-eternal jar. The vyapti in 
the present case is, 'What is knowable has an attribute which 
is not jointly present in eternal and non-eternal things other 
than sabda and is present in a non-eternal thing, e.g. jar’ (yatyat 
prameyarh tat tac chabdetaranitya-nityavrttitvanadhikarananitya- 
vrttidharmavat yatha ghaiadi). It may be urged that akasa 
does not have an attribute satisfying these conditions even 
though it is knowable, and so there is lapse of concomitance 
(vyabhicara ), or the reason is an inconclusive one. But this is 
not proper, as ‘akasa’ etc. are as good as the paksa (paksatulya); 
akasa can be substituted for 'atman’’. akasam sabdetaranitya- 

nitya-vrttitvanadhikarana’nityavrttidharmvat meyatvad ghatadivat) 
Therefore, there is no lapse of concomitance ( vyabhicara ) in 
respect of the paksa or what is its equal. 11 

After having considered the illustration it will not be 
difficult to understand the definition or pattern of this 
variety of mahavidya as given by Kularka Pandita. “An 
1-40 
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attribute which is not one ‘which being present in that which 
is not the paksa (of the principal syllogism), is present in 
things haying the probandum (i.e. in the sapaksa of the 
principal syllogism—e.g. sab detar anityav art) and in the vipaksa 
(of the prinicipal syllogism e.g nityavarti)’ and which is 
related to that which has the probandum (e.g. anityavrtti ), 
is proved or affirmed in respect of a thing devoid of the 
probandum, that is to say, of a vipaksa (of the principal 
syllogism).” 

(apaksasadhyavadvrtti vipaksanvayi yan na tat 
sadhyavadvrttilayuktam sadhyate sadhyavarjite. —DMV, l). 
For example, the mutual negation ' anyonyabhdva) of 
sabda and atman which is not present in the pair of non¬ 
eternal things other than sabda {apaksasadhyavat), and eternal 
things ( vipaksa ), and which is present in a non-eternal thing 
only ( sadhyavadvrttitayukta ) is proved of atman (which is not 
non-eternal, i.e- which is the vipaksa of the original syllogism)- 
Here the vipaksa of the principal syllogism is made the paksa 
of the mahavidya. * 

(2) ‘‘An attribute which is not ‘ one which is found in 
things other than the paksa that have the sadhya, (i.e. in the 
sapaksa) and in the vipaksa which is made the paksa of the 
present syllogism’ (—i.e. which is not found in the pair—) 
and which is found in that which is possessed of the probandum, 
is affirmed of the vipaksa.” 

(<apaksasadhyavadvrtti vipakse paksite na yat, 
sadhyavadvrititayuktam sadhyate tadvipaksagam —DMV, 2). 
For example, “ akasah dkdsasabdetard’nityavrttitvd - 
nadhikarananityavrttidharmavdn meyatvat, ghalavat ” — ‘ By 

reason of knowability, akasa possesses an attribute which is 
not jointly present in akasa and non-eternal things other than 
sabda and which is an attribute found in a non-eternal thing; 

* It may be noted that the terms paksa, sapaksa, vipaksa in the defini¬ 
tions stand for the paksa etc. of the principal syllogism, not for those 
of the mahavi d v’3. 
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like jar.’ The difference of this syllogism from the previous 
one is that in the latter all the vipaksas were precluded, while 
here only akasa , the paksa of the mahavidya, is precluded. 
If the proposition were only this much that akasa is possessed 
of an attribute present in non-eternal things, then it would 
have been a case of siddha-sadhana ( proving what is already 
established ) in respect of satta ( which is accepted by both 
parties as found in akasa), and hence the expression 'other than 
sabda' is inserted. Even then the relation of jar and akasa (which 
is regarded as an attribute ) does subsist in the jar which 
is a non-eternal thing other than sabda, and this again would 
be a case of siddha-sadhana. To preclude this the expression 
‘does not possess an attribute which is found in non-eternal 
things ’ is introduced. Still there would be the same 
difficulty with regard to the relation of akasa and atom 
(paramanu) which is not found in non-eternal things other 
than sabda as it is found in the eternal atom alone; hence 
the insertion of the expression 6 found in a non-eternal 
thing \ Then the proposition would signify that akasa is 
possessed of an attribute which is not found in non-eternal 
things other than sabda and is found in a non-eternal 
thing. But such an attribute is not seen elsewhere; no attri¬ 
bute is possible which is present in a non-eternal thing and 
yet is non-existent in a non-eterna! thing other than Sabda; 
what is present in a non-eternal thing does exist in non eternal 
things other than sabda , as for example, jarness, etc.; and 
in the absence of a sapaksa the positive concomitance itself 
would be set at nought, and hence c akasa is inserted so that 
no flaw remains. That which is not found in the pair of 
akasa and non-eternal thing other than sabda is also one 
which is found in a non-eternal thing. Such an attribute is 
sabdakasanyonyabhava which can be said to be present in a 
non-eternal thing only if sabda be regarded as non eternal 
as. akasa is regarded by both the parties as eternal, and as 
it is not found in any entity other than these.- Thus sabda 
is indirectly proved to be non-eternal. The example jar has 
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an attribute- viz. mutual negation of jar aDd jarness’ or 
3 tman — which also is non-existent in the pair of akasa 
and non-eternal thing other than sabda (as it is found in the 
non-eternal jar, but not in akasa) and is present in the 
non-eternal jar. 18 Here also a vipaksa of the principal syllogism 
is made the paksa of the mahavidya. * 

(3) “ An attribute, which is not jointly present in that 
which possesses the probandum except the paksa ( i.e. in 
sapaksa ), and the vipaksa , and which is not present in a 
number of vipaksas (lit. which is different from that which is 
present in many vipaksas ) and is an attribute of things different 
from the paksa, is affirmed of the paksa ( of the principal 
syllogism) which is made the paksa (in the mahavidya also).” 

apaksa 1 3 -sadhyavadvrttivipaksdnvayavarjitah, 

nanavipaksavrttyanya-bhinnadharmo’ sti paksite. —DMS, 3). 

Fcr example, “sabdah asabddnityanityavrttyanya-nananitya- 
vrttyasabdadharmavan meyatvad, ghatavat” — “By reason of 
Tcnowability, sabda is possessed of an attribute which is not 
present in the pair of non-eternal things different from sabda 
and eternal things, and is not found in a number of eternal 
things, and is an attribute of a thing different from sabda, 
like jar.’’ This attribute can be non-eternality in the case of 
*sabda’. The unknown author of the Mahavidya-vivarana has 
made it clear that what is meant by its ‘being an attribute 
of what is different from Sabda ( asabda-dharmatva) ’ is that 
it is not an attribute of sabda alone, but of all non-eternal 
things, otherwise it would be contradictory to say that an 
asabdadharma in affirmed of sabda itasya ca idam eva asabda- 
dharmatvam yat sakalanitya sadharanyam iti nakascid dosah.— 
MVV, p. 170). Moreover, when it is said that this attribute is 
not jointly present in sapaksas and vipaksas it can be absent 
in both or in either. But ‘ asabdadharmavan’ excludes absence 
in both so it must be present in one of the two. ‘ Absence 
in many Jyipaksas’ excludes presence in eternal things; thus by 

* Henceforth all such details will not be mentioned. 
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eliminination it should be regarded as present in non-eternal 
things. The probandum thus is anityatva ( non-eternality ). It 
can also be ghatasabdanyataratva (being one of jar and sabda) 
or,-he like. This is present in jar and sabda alone, so it 
does not exist in many eternal things whether sabda be 
regarded as eternal or non-eternal. ‘ What is different from 
sabda ’ signifies jar, etc, but the attribute 4 ghaiasabdanya - 
taratva ’ and the like could be absent in eternal and non¬ 
eternal things only if sabda be regarded as non-eternal, 
otherwise being present in the eternal sabda and the non- 
eternal jar it would be 4 present in eternal and non-eternal 
things.’ The examples are jar, akasa, etc. and their relevant 
attributes are 4 jarness \ ‘ akasatva’ etc. c Not present in 
many vipaksas is meant to allow 4 akasa \ etc. as examples; 
otherwise akasatva present in akasa which is nitya ( eternal) 
would be nityavrtti, not nityavrtti ; by virtue of the term 
'riciricC (many), though akasatva , etc. are not 'nityavrtti , they 
are nevertheless 'narianityavrtti , absent in many eternal things. 

(4) “ That which is absent in the paksa and the 
vipaksa and is devoid of ‘ both presence and absence ’ 
in the paksa (i.e. which is invariably present or invariably 
absent in the paksa) is affirmed of the paksa (or that which 
is made the paksa (paksapaksagatad any at sadhyavad - 
dvaidhavarjitam .—DMS. 4 ab— sadhyavan paksah , tatra yad 
dvaidham tatra vrttih avrttis ca tadvarjitam, vartmanavarta - 
manatvarahitam ity arthah .—MW, p. 171). u Gandhavanto 
gandhavad-agandhavrtti-gandhavadvrttyavrttyanyavantah meya- 
tvcid akasavat . ’*—By reason of knowability, things having 
smell have an attribute (viz. prthvitva ‘earthness') which is 
absent in the pair of paksa and vipaksa (—though present 
in the paksa , things having smell, it is absent in the vipaksa , 
and so is absent in the pair) and is not both present and 
absent (i.e. is invariably present) in all things having smell,, 
like ether. 

All things devoid of smell can serve as illustrations, e.g., 
water, etc. possessed of ‘waterness\ etc. In the example. 
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akasa, the attribute sabdasrayatva (being the substratum of 
sabda) or akasatva satisfies the conditions of the proposition 
because it is not present in the paksa, and so in the pair of 
paksa and vipaksa and is never present in things having smell. 
The principal syllogism ( mukhyanumdna ) in the present case 
is “ prthvi dravyatvavantarajatiman murtadravyatvdt jalavat ” 
[ Earth has a sub-genus of substanceness ’ ( dravyatva ), because 
it is a corporeal substance, like water ]. Like prthvitva of 
things having smell, tejastva, etc. can be similarly proved of 
things having light, etc. i e. of tejas etc. 14 The paksa of 
the principal syllogism or all its particular varieties is here 
made the paksa of the mahavidyci. Bhuvanasundara observes 
that gandhavattva , number present in things having smell, 
atyantabhava having as its pratiyogi ( counter-entity ) every¬ 
thing except things having smell—all satisfy the conditions 
of the proposition and no one has a doubt as to these. So 
there is the fault of siddha-sadhyata (that which is already 
established being proved) in such mahavidyds. He leaves it at 
that for the kusalataras (experts) to think for themselves. 15 

(5) (Again a variety proving the non-eternality of sabda —) 
“ An attribute which is absent in the pair of paksa and 
apaksa (i.e. sapaksa and vipaksa) and is present in the 
sapaksa is affirmed of the paksa.’' This means that the attribute 
should not be present in all the three—paksa, sapaksa and 
vipaksa —but must be certainly present in two of them 
( Paksapaksagatad any at sadhyavadvrtti paksagam. —DMS, 
4cd) For instance, ^ abdah sabddsubddvrtty-anityavrttidharmavan 
meyatvad ghatavat ’—By reason of knowability, sabda has an 
attribute which is absent in the pair of sabda and non -sabda 
and is present in non-eternal things, like jar. Now, attributes 
of things other than sabda cannot be proved of sabda, so the 
probandum comprises the attributes of sabda, viz. srdvanatva 
audibility), sabdatva, etc They can be said to be present in 
non-eternal things only if sabda be accepted as non-eternal. 
Thus sabda is proved to be non-eternal in an indirect manner. 
T^he examples, jar etc. all have sabdanyatva ( difference from 
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sabda) which is present in asabda (eternal and non-eternal 
things other than sabda ) and is absent in sabda and so can 
be said to be absent in the pair of sabda and no n-sabda and 
to be present in non-eternal things. 

(6) After having given an exposition of some varieties of 
mahavidya establishing the non-eternality of sabda by the 
positive method, Kularka states a variety proceeding by the 
negative method i.e. by making the sadhyabhava the paksa 

“The character of being the counter-positive ( pratiyogi) 
of the negation other than mutual negation having the 
opposite of the probandum as the counter-positive is 
affirmed of the opposite of the probandum (of the principal 
syllogism). ” The sadhyabhava of the principal syllogism 
is made the paksa of the mahavidya ( Tattadatmyanisedhanya - 
tatsthabhava-virodhita .—DMS, 5ab). For instance, 6 Nityatvam 
svapratiyogikanyonyabhavatiriktasabdagatabhava-pratiyogimeya- 
tvad ghatavaf —By reason of knowability, eternality is the 
counter-positive of the samsargabhava ( relational negation ) 
present in sabda (eternality is not present in sabda—), which 
is other than the mutual negation or denial of identity of 
itself and sabda (—eternality is not sabda —), like jar. 16 

Thus eternality is proved to be the counter-positive 
( pratiyogi) of the relational absence ( samsargabhava) of 
eternality in sabda, which amounts to proving non-eternality, 
the opposite of eternality, of sabda. This attribute is found in 
the examples jar, ether* sabda etc. also. And sabdatva ; sravanatva 
(audibility), etc. are counter-positives of their mutual negation 
in respect of sabda , and so are all sapaksas . 

It may be noted here that we have the word ‘ anya ’ in 
the karika of Kularka in a general way, so the word 
4 atirikta is substituted for it in the illustrative syllogism; other 
synonymous words ’can similarly be substituted for it. 

(7) A syllogism establishing difference in respect of 
things recognised as one : “ Establishing the fact of being other, 
than what is possessed of an attribute which is recognised as 
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subsisting in that alone ( svlkrtananyavrttitvasampanna’nyatva- 
sadhanam. —DMS, 5cd). For instance, ‘sabdadhikaranam sabda- 
dhikaratiad anyat, meyatvat, ghatavat —‘ By reason of know- 
ability; the substrate of sabda is different from the substrate 
of sabda, like jar.’ Sabda subsists in akasa alone and so is 
ananyavrtti (anyatra vartate ity anyavrttih; nanyavrttih ananya- 
vrttih. ekavrttir ity arthah.— MW, p. 177). The syllogism 
proves that the substrate of sabda is different from .the sub¬ 
strate of sabda ; that is to say, akasa is different from akasa, 
which necessarily presupposes a plurality of akasas. The 
example jar also is different from the substrate of sabda. 

The author of the Vivarana says that fCularka has hereby 
merely shown the method of proving difference; it could not 
be his intention to prove a plurality of akasas as that would 
involve apasiddhanta (going against one’s own tenets ), as 
the Vaisesikas regard akasa as one ( bhedasadhanaprakctra - 
darsanamatram etat, na tu bhedasadhanam. apasiddhantapra- 
satigat. —MW, p. 177). Bhuvanasundara says that the purpose 
of the syllogism could be served even by stating that ‘ akasa 
is different from akasa’, but the mahavidya syllogisms adopt 
a round-about way of stating simple things. All things accepted 
as one can thus be proved to be many. 17 The principal 
syllogism ( mukhydnumana ) in the present case is ‘Dik-kala”- 
kasah aneke, dravyatvat, ghatavat ’—Space, time, akasa are 
many, because they are substances, like jar ’. The paksa of 
the tpukhyanumana is also the paksa of the mahavidya. 

(8) Kularka shows by the under-mentioned variety of 
mahavidya how to prove in particular that a thing has an 
author or creator ( sakartrkatva ), and how in general to prove 
whatever is to be proved, e.g. akartrkatva (not having a 
creator), apauruseyatvu (not being brought about by a person), 
pauruseyatva ( being brought about by a person), etc. The 
principal syllogism in this case is 'Ahkuradikam sakartrkam 
karyatvat, ghatavat’ Sprout, etc. have a creator, because they 
are effects, like jar. ’ The sapaksa of the principal syllogism 
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is made the paksa of the mahavidya. ‘‘One picked up from, 
the group of paksa, sapaksa and vipaksa is affirmed to be 
different from that which is possessed of the probandum and, 
which is the limit ( avadhi ) of the difference. * 

( Paksapaksavipaksanyavargad ekaikam uddhrtam; 
bhinnam sadhyavatas tadvaduddhrtavadhibhedinah. —DMS, 6). 
For in stance, 'Ayam ghatah etadghatafikuranyanya-sakartrkanyah > . 
meyatvat dkasavat.’ ‘ By reason of knowability, this jar is 
different from one of the things having a creator other than 
the things other than jar and sprout, like akasa’. That is to 
say, ‘Jar is different from jar or sprout’. Now, jar could not be 
different from itself so it must be different from sprout having, 
a creator. And if jar he proved to be different from sprout' 
having a creator, it follows that sprout must have a creator. 
Earth, mountain, etc. can similarly be proved to have a creator, 
and this creator is God. Thus the Nyaya-Vaisesika establishes- 
the existence of God. (The example akasa is different from jar), 

(9) Another form of the above syllogism : ‘The sapaksa: 
is affirmed to have an attribute which is not present in the 
sapaksa and the paksa ’ ( Tasyaiva tadavrttena yogo va'tra 
prasadhyate. —DMS, 7ab ). For instance, 'ayam ghatah etad- 
ghatdhkurdnydnyasakartrkdvrttimdn meyatvat, dkasavat —By¬ 
reason. of knowability, this jar has an attribute which is not 
present in sakartrka things (things having a creator) other 
than the things other than jar and sprout, like akasa'. This, 
signifies that jar has an attribute which is not present in the 
sakartrka jar and sprout. Now, jar cannot have an attribute 
which is not present in jar, so it must have an attribute which 
is not present in sakartrka sprout.. Thus, sprout is proved 
to have a creator or to be sakartrka. 

(10) Still another form of (8)—The absence of an attribute 
present in sapaksa and paksa is affirmed of the picked-up 

* In X is different from Y\ Y is the avadhi of the difference. ‘ ghatah 
ahkurad bhinnah'— here ‘ahkura’ in the ablative case signifies the avadhi. 

1-41 - - ; '' " ... ■■. 
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th\ng(sapaksa)’(Tadvrttyavrttir citha va proddhrte'tra prasadhyate. 
—DMS, 7cd). For instance, ‘ayam ghatah etadghatahkuranyanya- 
sakartrka-dharmavirahl, meyatvat, akasavat’ — ‘By reason of 
knowability, this jar is clevoid of an attribute which is present 
in sakartrka things other than the things other than jar and 
sprout, like akasa.’ That is to say, jar is devoid of an 
attribute which is present in sakartrka jar and sprout. Now, 
jar cannot be devoid of an attribute present in jar, so it must 
be devoid of an attribute present in the sakartrka sprout — 
which signifies that sprout is sakartrka. 

These three varieties (8-10) of mahavidya can establish 
any proband,uxg. 

Kularka again gives two varieties establishing the n;>n- 
eterpality of sabda. 

(11) “Difference from what is different from ‘what is different 
from this i e. paksa and is other than the non-probandunV is 
affirmed of the paksa" That is to say, difference from non- 
probandum and paksa is affirmed of the paksa (asadhyanyq- 
viyuktanyavyavrttir va prasadhyate —DMS, Sab). For instance, 

‘sabdah sadhyabliavanyaitadviyuktanyavyavrttiman, meyatvat, 
ghalgvat —“ By reason of knowability, sabda is different from 
what is other than 4 what is different from the non-probandum 
(eternal ) and what is other than it (all things other than 
sabda)’, like jar.’’ That is to say, ‘ sabda is different from 
what is other than non-eternal and all things other than 
sabda , i.e. 'Sabda is 'different from eternal and sabda. Now 
it could not be different from itself, so it must be different from 
eternal, that is to say, Sabda must be non eternal. The example 
jar is different from both sabda and eternal; the example akasa 
is different from sabda but not from eternal still it can be 
said to be different from the pair. An objection is anticipated 
by Bhuvanasundara: tiabda can be different from sabda also 
because there is plurality of sabdas (sounds), so sabda need 
not necessarily be different from eternal as stated above. The 
answer to this is that sabdas in all the three worlds are 
included in .the pak§a which is not particularised as ' this 
sabda’, therefore the objection cannot stand 
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(12) “The paksa is affirmed to be different from what 
is different from all things other than the non-probandum 
and the paksa” (a sadhyatadviyuktanyavyavrttir va prasadhyate- 
—DMS, !5cdj. For instance, ‘s abdah sadhyabhavatadviyuktanya ~ 
vyavrtiiriidn meydtvat ghamvat' — ‘By reason of knOwability,. 
sabda is different from what is different from all things other 
than the ' non-probandum (eternal) and itself (sabda), (that 
is to say, sabda is different from eternal and sabda), like jar.’ 
&abdd Cannot be different from itself,’ so it must be different 
Froth eternal, that is to say, must be hon-eternal. 

Kularka again gives varieties of mahavidyas that can bo 
employed to prove whatever one desires to prove. 

(13) ‘Leaving aside attributes which are not disputed, 
an attribute about which there is difference of opinion is to 
be affirmed in respect of the paksa’. (The paksa of the 
principal syllogism is also the paksa of the mahavidya). 
(Paksesu ye santi vivadahiriah vihaya tan anyatarah prasadhyah. 

— DMS 9ab). For instance, ‘sabdah sampratipannaitannistha- 
nyadharmavan, meyatvad, ghaiavat’ —‘By reason of know- 
ability, sabda is possessed of attributes other than those which 
are ihc’ontestably accepted as residing in it, like jar. ’ This 
attribute is ‘anityatva’ (non-eternality) which is not recognised 
as ah Attribute of sabda by the opponent — the MimSmsaka. 
The illustrations jar, akasa etc. Have respectively the attributes 
jarriess, eternity, etc. which are other than those incontestably 
recognised as existing in sabda. 

(14) “Or the paksa is proved to have an attribute other 
than its attributes which are different froth the attribute to 
be pifdVid”; that is to say, the paksa is established as having 
the attribute tci be proved. ( Pdkse’iha va stdhya-vMkrtena 

— DMSi 9fc); Fdr iristdhbe, 'sabdah sad/tyavyatiriktaiiaddharma- 
tirikladharmavari meyatvM gfia0.kasadivqt.’ — By reason of 
knowability, dabda has an attribute (Viz hon-eternalityj which 
is other than its attributes ( audibility, existence, etc.) which 
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are different from the attribute to be proved (viz. non- 
eterriality), like jar. Thus, sabda is proved to be non eternal. 
The examples jar, akasa., etc. have respectively jarness, one¬ 
ness of ether, etc. which are other than the attributes which 

are different from the attribute to be proved in the case 
of sabda. 

(15) “Or the paksa being separated (i e. being-placed in 
the expression for the probandum in the thesis) is affirmed 
to have an attribute that is not present • in the paksa as 
qualified by .the negation of the probandum” ( vicchidya 
va’bhavavad-anvitena —DMS, 9d ). * For instance, ‘ Sabdah 
sabdanityavrtti-dharmavan meyatvat ghatakasadivat ’ — "By 
reason of knowability, sabda has an attribute not present in 
word-eternal, like jar. akasa etc.’ If sabda be taken to be 
eternal then the attributes sabdatva, etc. would not be 
sabdanityavrtti, absent in sabda (word )-eternal, for they 
would be present in sabda which is eternal. So sabda must 
necessarily be supposed to be non-eternal. 18 The examples 
jar, akasa, etc. have'respectively attributes jarness,’ akasatva, 
etc. which are not present in sabda-nitya (— eternal thing 
in the form of sabda). 

(16) “An attribute which is not present in the pair of 
the sapaksa (that which has the attribute that is to be proved 
and is other than the paksa) and the vipaksa and is not present 
in a vipaksa other than the vipaksa which is the substrate of 
the paksa (sadhyate iti sadhyah paksah sabdah.) .(that is to 
say, is present in the vipaksa which is the substrate of the 
paksa) is affirmed of the paksa (of the principal syllogism 
which is also the paksa of the mahavidya).” 

( apaksa-sadhyavadvrtti-vipaksanvayi yan na tat. 
sadhyasrayavipaksanyavipakse vyatirekabhak.— DMS, 10) 
For instance, ‘Sabdah sahdetaranityanitydvrttyakdsanyanitya- 
matravrttitva’nadhikarana”kasadharmavan meyatvat ghaiakasa- 
divat'— By reason of knowability, sabda has an attribute which 

* kimbhihtah sadhyate iti akuhksayam p'irvavad vyavrttadharmavan iti siokai- 

katvdd anuvartate.- —MVV.,p. 186. . . t : 
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is not present in the, pair of eternal things and non-eternal 
things other than sabda, and has an attribute of akasa which 
is ( at the same time) not existent in all eternal things other 
than akasa, like jar, akasa, _etc.’ This attribute is sabdakasa- 
nyataratva (being one or the other of sabda and akasa) and the 
like. It is not found in non-eternal things other than sabda 
and is found in the eternal akasa,, so being absent in one 
member of the pair it can be said to be absent in the pair 
of eternal things and non-eternal things other than sabda. It 
is also an attribute of akasa. It can be said to be ‘not an 
attribute of eternal things other than akasa’ only if sabda is 
non-eternal because if sabda is eternal, it being existent in 
it, could not be said to be absent in all eternal things other 
than akasa\ so this proves sabda to be non-eternal. The 
example jar has an attribute ghaiasabdakascinyataratva which 
satisfies all these conditions. 

Vadlndra gives, in his Mahavidya-Vidambana, other varieties 
too o ['mahavidya, but it is not necessary to go into further 
details as these sixteen varieties are sufficient to give us an 
idea of the involved method adopted by the mahavidya 
syllogism even while proving a simple thing, in order to 
confuse the opponent. Intellectual giants of the world of 
debate including Vadlndra did not think much of these involved 
and crooked mahavidya syllogisms. Vadlndra gives an exposition 
of mahavidya syllogisms so that the opponent employing 
these should not gain an easy victory simply because the 
other party was ignorant of their technique. And if necessary 
when one is at a loss to find a proper proof or a proper 
rejoinder to be given to the opponent, especially when one’s 
system of philosophy is at stake in a debate with the 
adherents of a rival school, one could employ these mahavidyas 
as one would jatis; by chance if the opponent is not sufficiently 
alert and shrewd and intelligent one may save one’s position 
thereby. Thus the mahavidya can be used to confuse the 
opponent or when one cannot find a proper proof or rejoinder 
to demonstrate one’s position or refute the opponent. Vadlndra 



then points out the dfawbacks and faults of the mahavidya 
syllogisms ib general so that a debater is fully aware of their 
common weaknesses and can point them out when the opponent 
tries: to confuse and embarrass him by means of such syllogisms, 
and thus expose the opponent. 19 

The main points of Vadindra’s criticism may briefly be 
stated as follows — The mahavidya syllogisms have a kevala- 
nvayihetu (purely positive reason). Vadindra says that it is 
not possible that there should be a hetu (probans) which is 
universally present add has no negative instance (kevalanvayi- 
hetor eva hirvakturft SMkyatvat —MV Vi, Pariccheda 2, p. 76). 
It is difficult to prove that a particular attribute (e. g 
prameyatva, knowability) exists everywhere and that there is 
no instance or case where it does not occur (MVVi, pp. 76-92). 
We may ask a simple question : Does knowability exist in 
itself or not ? If it does, there would be the fault of atmasraya; 
a thing cannot subsist in itself. And if it does not Subsist in 
itself, then it cannot be regarded as kevalanvayi as it is absent 
in at least one thing, and a kevalanvayi should be necessarily 
existent in all things (Ibid, pp. 92-93). Further* no mark or 
reason could be known to be invariably concomitant with such 
a universally present attribute, for invariable concomitance 
(vyapti ) signifies, and is determined by, the absence of the 
probans where the probandum is absent. Blit in the case of 
a kevalanvayi hetu, the sadhya also must be universally present 
and one gets no chance of observing the absence of the hetu 
where the sadhya is absent. No definition of vyapti will hold 
good if the hetu is kevalanvayi (present in all things) (Ibid, 
pp 93-98); Kanada and Prasastapada themselves have not 
recognised the kevalanvayi hetu as a valid probans and we 
need not show any concern for the commentators—the authors 
of Randall, Kiranavah, etc.; and even if we respect their 
views, it may be borne in mind that they are only giving.ah 
exposition of the views of others (of that they are influenced 
by the views of other schools) in the exposition of the 
kevalanvayi hetu . 90 
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In the third Pariccheda of the Mahavidya-Vidambana, 
Vidindra shows that whatever the Mahavidyavadins may say 
there is ample scope for the fallacies of reason mentioned 
by the author of the Nyaya-sutra and others, — viz., asiddha 
(unproven), viruddha (contrary), anaikantika (inconclusive), 
satpratipaksa (counter-balanced) and kalatyayapadisla or badhita 
(contradicted)—even in arguments based on a kevalanvayi hetu. 
He has already shown that is is not possible to establish 
the invariable concomitance of the kevalanvayi hetu — the 
mahavidya —with anything, so it is vyapyatvasiddha ; though heing 
always present in the paksa, it is not paksadharmatvasiddha. 
Moreover, asravatiatva (inaudibilty) is an upadhi (extraneous 
condition) in respect of the mahavidya proving the non- 
eternality of sabda. The sadhya is anityatva (non-eternality) 
and we can say, ‘Wherever there is anityatva there is 
asravatiatva, so asravatiatva is more extensive than the 
probandum ( sadhya ) and it is less extensive than the reason 
(meyatva , knowability). Thus, asravatiatva satisfies the require¬ 
ments of an upadhi , viz. being more extensive than the sadhya 
and less extensive than the hetu (sadhya-vyapakatve sati 
sddhariavyapakatvam upadhitvam ). The Mahavidyavadin 
may raise an objection here that the sadhya in the present 
case is not anityatva which follows later on but, for example, 
‘paksikrta-sabdataditara-vrttitvarahita’nityanis{hadhikarariatvam’; 
and asravanapa cannot be more extensive than this as asravatiatva 
is not found in sabdatva which accompanies the attribute 
to be proved by the mahavidya. But this is not true. Does 
the definition of upadhi refer to the real probandum ( of the 
principal syllogism) which is meant to be vyapaka, viz. anityatva, 
or to the probandum of the mahavidya ? If the former, then 
what is more extensive than anityatva being necessarily more 
extensive than the probans proving it could not be less exten¬ 
sive than the probans. If it be said to be more extensive 
than the present probandum. ‘ paksikrta-sabda-taditara...’ then 
the Mahavidyavadins do not recognise an upadhi which would 
be more extensive than this probandum and less extensive 
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than the probans ‘ knowability ’ and so the thing defined viz. 
upadhi and its definition remain unestablished. And if they 
accept the definition, it stands unaffected as the upadhi ( Ibid, 
pp. 100-107). 

Further, as sabda is indirectly proved to be non-eternal 
for otherwise the probandum of the mahavidyd could not 
satisfy the conditions of the proposition, viz. ‘ absence in sabda 
aud things other than it and presence in non-eternal things’, 
so sabda can be proved to be eternal when the probans, 
knowability or the like, helps to affirm of sabda an attribute 
which is not present in sabda and things other than sabda 
and is present in eternal things. Thus, the hetu is viruddha 
(contrary ) as it proves the contrary of what is intended to 
be proved. This cannot be the fallacy of counter-balanced 
( sat-pratipaksa ) reason as there are not two reasons leading 
to two opposite conclusions. All other varieties of mahavidya 
can similarly be found to have the fallacy of viruddha (con¬ 
trary) reason ( Ibid, pp. 107-110). The hetu ' meyatva' is 
present in all things, that is to say, even where the sadhya 
is absent, so it is anaikantika (inconclusive) (Ibid, pp. 110— 

• 114). The hetu can also be shown to be a sat-pratipaksa 
(counter-balanced) one, for we can formulate a mahavidya : 
“ ayam sabdah etaditaravrttitvarahita’ nityanisihadhikaranatva’- 
tyantabhavavan, etadanyatvarahitatvat’ (—This sabdli is the non¬ 
substrate of an attribute which is absent in itself and what 
is other than it and is present in non-eternal things, because 
it is devoid of otherness from it (i.e. because it is ‘ this 
sabda ’ y\ This proves the opposite of what was proved by 
the syllogism “ By reason of knowability, this sabda is 
the substrate of an attribute which is absent in itself and 
what is other than it and is present in non-eternal things”. 
Many counter-syllogisms can be pitted against the mahavidya 
syllogisms so they are ineffectual (Ibid, pp. 114-122), Mahavidya. 
syllogisms can be set forth to refute mahavidya syllogisms 
and to point our their fallacies (pp. 122-128 ). The 
mahavidyd syllogism can also have the fallacy of badhita 
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(contradicted) reason, as the said syllogism can be contra¬ 
dicted by "Tbis sabda is the non substrate of ‘an attribute 
which does not subsist in itself and things other than itself 
and which exists in non-eternal things/ because it is knowable 
like jar.” This knowledge is certainly valid as it is produced 
by the statement of people like us, that is to say, is of the 
character of verbal testimony. Its validity can be established 
by: “This knowledge has an attribute which is absent in the 
pair of itself and things other than itself and has an attri¬ 
bute which is. present in valid knowledge, because it is know- 
able, like jar.” This knowledge could have an attribute present 
in valid knowledge only if itself were of the nature of valid 
knowledge (see MVVi, p. 128). 

Besides being faulty, all the different varieties of maha¬ 
vidya syllogisms dismantle the tenets of the Vaisesika philo¬ 
sophy. ‘ By reason of knowability, akasa and the like are the 
substrates of attributes which are absent in themselves and 
things other than themselves and which are present in non¬ 
eternal things ‘ By reason of knowability, the earth-atom is 
the substratum of an attribute which is present in itself 
and things other than itself and which is present in a thing 
possessing eternal colour’; ' By reason of knowability, the atom 
of water or the like is the substrate of an attribute which 
is not present in itself and things other than itself and which, 
is present in a thing possessing colour .produced by baking, and 
so on’; ‘By reason of knowability, God has qualities which are 
not present in Himself and things other than Himself and which 
are present in an entity possessing non-eternal knowledge, 
desire, effort, merit, demerit, pleasure, pain, hatred, impression/ 
These mahavidyas can always be easily formulated and 
they prove respectively that akasa and the like (soul, atom, etc.) 
are non-eternal (whereas they are eternal according to the 
Vaisesika), that the earth-atom has eternal colour (whereas accord¬ 
ing to the Vaisesika, it has non-eternal colour); that atoms 
of water (ap) and light (tejas) have colour produced by baking 
1-42 
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{which contradicts the Vaisesika view), that God has non-eternal 
knowledge, etc. (whereas according to the Vaisesika, Gods' 
attributes are eternal and He does not hive the attributes of 
merit, demerit, etc.). Other such mahavidya syllogisms can be 
framed to prove that Sruti (scriptural knowledge) is invalid, 
or that God is not a creator. Thus the mahavidya syllogisms 
are not at all reliable and they can prove akasa to be non¬ 
eternal as well as they can prove sabda to be non-eternal. 
Henee mahavidya dismantling the tenets of a school can be 
subsumed under pratibandl (tu quoque—-“U such syllogisms 
can establish the non-eternity of sabda , why cannot they also 
establish the non-eternity of akasa ?’’). Or this fault of up¬ 
setting the Vaisesika tenets (or those of the school to which 
the arguer belongs) can be regarded as a distinct fault like 
the fallacies of asiddha, etc. 2 ' 

Vadlndra shows how if the debaters go on arguing on 
the strength of mahavidyas wherein each succeeding mahavidya 
shows the inconclusiveness of the preceding one there would 
not be an end to the debate, unless it be through sheer fatigue, 
and no party could be declared victorious. Thus it is not true 
to say that one who employs a mahavidya is always and every- 
whree victorious. 83 Vadlndra then shows at length that the 
- mahavidya also suffers from the fault of Arthantarata (irrele¬ 
vancy) as the mahavidya instead of proving, for instance, that 
sabda si non-eternal proves that it has an attribute (e.g. 
sabdatva) which is absent in sabda and things other than it 
and is present in non-eternal things, and non-eternality of 
sabda does not necessarily follow from this probandum for the 
relation between the two cannot be established; The probandum 
of the mahavidya cannot be said to rest invariably upon the 
non-eternality of sabda. The witch Arthantarata dances on 
the field (battle-field of debate) in its excitement to devour 
mahavidya with all its paraphernalia 25 . Thus the mahavidyas 
with their bodies crushed with stones in the form of faults 
cannot hold the field eyen for a moment; 34 
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It ma> finally be noted that according to VadTndra, 
larkikas like Sivaditya invented the mahavidya syllogisms 
because they found that the ordinary syllogisms proceed" 
ing by the method of both agreement and difference 
( anvaya-vyatireki ) were subject to a number of ailments 
in the form of upadhis ( extraneous or circumstantial 
conditions ). VadTndra takes special pains to refute these 
mahavidya sy^ogisms 35 . Could this mean that Kularka is identi¬ 
cal with' Siva ditya Misra ? M.R Telang in his Introduction 
(p. vi) to the M ahavidyavidambana comes to the conclusion that 
they are different, but that Sivaditya Misra also seems to have 
made use of the mahavidya syllogisms of Kularka and written 
either a commentary on the Dasaslokimahavidyasutra or an 
original work on mahavidya syllogisms fro" which VadTndra 
quotes a verse. 30 

No one seems to have made any serious effort to revive 
the mahavidya syllogisms by refuting Vadindra’s criticisms. 
The mahavidya syllogisms had a very shor* span of life and 
evert during this period it can seriously be doubted whether 
they carried any weight. They could be made to prove just 
anything and were consequently employed when the discussion 
had to be prolonged in the absence of weighty arguments 
just to confuse the other party in the vain hope of gaining 
a victory by chance, or preventing the other party from 
being declared victorious. Their status in the field of debate 
was similar to that of jatis (futile rejoinders), with this differ¬ 
ence that the latter are based merely on possession of common 
or different attributes and the like without any show of vyapti, 
whereas the mahavidya , like the ordinary syllogism, flourishes 
a vyapti of the positive type. Tf would be interesting if some 
relation of mahavidya to earlier and later scholastic formula^ 
tions could be discovered. The . employment of systematic 
logical formalism was current as far back as Nagarjuna if 
not earlier^(Compare-the dialectic, of Safijaya Belatthaputta 
and the Saptabhahgl of the JainasV. » 
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Sriharsa is perhaps the most prominent among the 
‘orthohdox’ thinkers to challenge the validity of all empirical 
knowledge by employing scholastic methods in philosophy. 
“But”, as Dasgupta says “the school of abstract and dry forma¬ 
lism may be said to have properly begun with Kularka Pandita 
or the authors of Manamanohara and Pramana-manjarl 
in the latter part of the eleventh century, and to have been 
carried on in the works of a number of other writers, until 
we come to Gatigesa in the early thirteenth century, who 
enlivened it with the subtleties of his acute mind by the 
introduction of the new concepts of avacchedakata which may 
be regarded as a new turning point after vyapti." 37 The maha- 
vidya syllogisms seem to have substantially helped the method 
of the formulation of precise definitions that was adopted 
by the Navya-Naiyayikas after the Nyaya definitions were 
subjected to a formal criticism by the school of thought to which 
Sriharsa belonged. Nevertheless, it may be observed that none 
of the Navya-Naiyayikas makes any mention of mahavidya 
or KulSrka, particularly in the discussion of the kevalanvayi 
hetu (purely positive probans). 


NOTES 

1 Yat punar atra kais^id uktam svasvetaravrttitvanakrantatvam nama.. 
. .dra?tavya iti — MVVi, pp. 6-7; also p. 76. 

2 Ye tu ayam sabdah svasvetaravrttitvavyatiriktaaityanisthadharmadhi- 
karanam iti pratijanate tesarh siddha-sadhanam spaslam.—MVVi, p. 10. 

3 See M. R. Telang's Introduction to the Mahavidya-Vidambana (G OS, 
No. 12, 1920). All these texts are printed in one book. 

4 Bhatta nityam sabdarii Yaugadya vadinas tv anityam ca; 
pratiiSnate tato’yam jatas tesarh vivado’tra. 

tat tasyahityatvam pratipadayitum Bhattavadindr5n, 
r Yiug^ctryb vafyab krtavah etam inahavidyam.—MVViVD, p* 2; ^lst> 
MVV.T, p. 157. 
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5 Anvayi-vyatirekitvopetaniulanumavidhau, 
mahavidyanumanam tu prayojyam kevalanvayi. 3. 
sabdasy5sthiratopalaksanam idarh stdhyam tu cittepsitam, 
drstSntSya ca kevalanvayitaya sthapyah padarthah sarve, 
sarvatraiva yatharthasiddhi yugalavrttir vicarya tridhe- 
tyadyarh sarvam aveksaniyam akhilapraudhanumanesv iha. 4. 

—MVViVD., pp. 3, 4. 

6 Tasmad avyaptabheda evayarii aprayojakah. tatsvabhavanatilanghanac 

ca Srimahavidya-manamanohara -pramanamah jary-&d i pathita-vakra- 

numanasyapi tathatvam.—NP, p. 278, Srimahavidya-manamanohara - 
pramanamahjariti granthanamadheyani. evarhjatiyaka anye’pi grantbsli 
santi; tatra tatra pathitani parapaksa-sadharanani vakranumanany- 
aprayojakataya vyapyatva* siddhantarbhutany evety arthah - Nyayasara , 
p. 278 (Srinivasa’s commentary on Venkatanatha’s Nyaya-parisuddhi ). 
For other references see Telang's Introduction, p, 36ff to Mahavidyn- 
vidambana . 

7 See HIP, Vol. II, p. 121. 

S Tasya ca mahavidyatvam asiddhatvadi-sakala-dosavirahah. prameyatva- 
dinam nirmtapaksavrttitvena paksadharmatvasiddher asambhavat. 
kevalanvayini sadhyabhavaprasiddhau sadhyabhavadhikarana-vipaksarupa- 
vySvartyasambhavena yasya kasyacid upadhitvena’bhidhiyamanasya”- 
vasyaka-paksetaratvadosagrastatvenopadhitva'nupapattau vyapyatva- 
siddher api nirastatvat. Kevalanvayini sadhyabhava’prasiddhatvenaiva 
ca sadbyabhavavacmatravrttitva-sadhyabhsvavadvrttitva-sadhyabhava- 
sadhakasamanabala-sadhyabhavasadhakadhikabalarupSnam viruddbatva’- 
naikantikatva-pratipaksa-badhanSm apy anupapatteb. —MVVi.,pp. 3-4. 

9 Ss ceyarii mahavidya bahu-prakara — kacid anvaya-vyatirekinah paksam 
paksikrtya pravartate; 'kac ; t sapaksarh kacid vipaksam kacit sadhyam, 
kacit sadhyabhavam ityadi—MWi., p. 5, 

Vadindra has illustrated thirty varieties of mahavidyd having as 
their paksa the paksa of the original syllogism, twenty-two varieties 
having the sapaksa as the paksa , twelve varieties having the vipaksa 
as the paksa , two varieties having the sddhya as the paksa ,-one variety 
having as the paksa the sadhya of the mahavidya which proceeds as 
having the paksa of the original syllogism as its paksa, one variety 
having the sadhyabhava of the principal syllogism as the paksa, one 

! ' Variety Having , as its paksa the sadhyabhava of the mahavidya. which 
proceeds, as Having the*paksa of the principal syllogism as the paksa , 
one variety having a dharma (attribute) of the paksa of the principal 
syllogism as the paksa, one variety having a dharma of the sapaksa of 
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tbe original as the poksa and one variety having a dharma of the 
vipaksa of the original as the poksa (MVVi., pp. 6-73). 

I have* given an exposition of only the sixteen varieties given by 
Kularka. The other varieties are but different manipulations of these. 

10 Sarvamahavidyanumanesu prayo yugalavrttir vicarya tridha. tatha hi— 
yo dharmo nitye eva kevale vartate, na anitye, so’pi nityanityarupe- 
yugale na vartate. tatha anitye eva kevale yo dharmo vartate na nitye 
so'pi nityanityayugale na vartate. tatha yo nitye anitye’pi cana vartate,- 
so'pi nityanityayugale na vartate. aima sabdetaranityanityavrttitvarahita’- 
nityavrttidharmavan ity atra ca’numane paksjkrte atmani sadhyo dharmah. 
sabdatmanyanyatvadifr. sa ca nitye atmani vartate, na sabdetaranitye. 
tatah sa sabdetaranityanityaropayugalavrttir ity ucyate — MVVT.,. 
p. 158. 

11 MW, p. 166 and Tippana on it. 

12 Atha vyavrttya cinta—akaso nityavrttidharmavan iti krte sattaya siddha- 
sadhanam, tadartham sabdetareti padam. tatha’pi ghaiakasasambandbah 
sabdetaranityaghate eva vartate iti tena siddha-sadhanam. tadvyavrtty- 
ariham anityavrttitvanadhikaraneti padopadanam. tatha’py akasa- 
paramanusarhyogah sabdetaranityavrttitvanadhikarano bhavati, nitye- 
paramapav eva vartanat. atas tena siddasadhanam tadartham anityavrttiti 

padagrahanam. tenedrsam anumanarii syat-akasah sabdetaranityavrtti- 

tvanadhikarana’ nityavrttidharmavan iti.-tathapy evamvidhadharmasya 
anyatra adrstacaratvad aprasiddhavisesanah paksah. na hi anitye vartate^ 
sabdetaranitye ca na vartate iti dharm&h sarhbhavati. yo hi anitya- 
vrttib sa sabdetaranitye vartate yatha-ghatatvadi. tatha ca sapaksabhavena^ 
anvayitvam eva vyahanyate, tadartham akasa-grahanam. tatha ca na 
kasciddosah. akasa-sabdetaranityamelake yo na vartate, (sah) anityavrttir 
api bhavati. evambhutas ca dharmo drstante gbate ghatatmaoyonyabhavo’— 
pi sarhbhavati. akase tv evambbato dharmas tada syad yadi sabdasya- 
nityatvam syat sa ca sabdakasanyonyabhavah eva.—MW, pp. 167-168- 

13 According to Bhuvanasundara it is not necessary to insert the term 

4 opaksa ’ in ‘apaksasadhyavadvrtti . because the paksa itself of the 

principal syllogism is made the paksa here and not the vipaksa as im 
the previous cases. Consequently the sndhya here is anityatva and not 
sabdatmanyonydbhava, in which, case it would be necessary to say ‘ apaksaT 
or 'sabdetara. because if if were omitted, the sadhya would be present, 
in the eternal at man and the non-eternal sabda and so the condition 

. of its being jointly absent in the pair of eternal and non-eternal things 
would hot hold good; whereas here the probandum is affirmed of the^ 
pak$a which is also the paksa of the principal inference, . andL 
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it is present in non-eternal thing alone, not in eternal things, so ‘ asabda 9 
is useless {asyam karikayam atha veti vaktavye mahavidyakartur apakseti 
padam pramadnt patitam. *atha va sadhyavadvrtti-vi paksamaya-var jit ah' iti 
tu patho yuktah . .tasmad atrasabdeti padam vyartham. —MWT., p. 169). 

The author of the Mahavidyavivarana has made an attempt to justify 
the inclusion of the expression ‘apaksasadhyavat .or asabdanitya .. ’ If the 
proposition were simply ‘sabdo 9 nityunityavrttyanyonananityavrtty asabda - 

dharmavati\ since according to the opponent sabda is eternal, the sadhya 
would not be one that is not existent in the pair of eternal and' non¬ 
eternal things, as it would be found in eternal sabda and non¬ 
eternal jar. Thus even though the probandum 4 non-eterna!ity' is proved, 
yet since such an attribute is not found in akasa , etc. purely positive 
concomitance would be nullified as a vipaksa would be there. Hence 
the term "asabda ’ is inserted; and then though the mutual negation 
or difference from sabda is present in akasa, etc, and so is said to be 
absent in eternal and non-eternal things, yet it is existent in non-eternal 
things other than sabda and in eternal things so there can be no sus¬ 
picion whatsoever as to the lapse of concomitance (MW., p. |70; # 

14. Evam tejastvadyanumanam uhyam. tatha hi usnavaotah usnavadanusna- 
vrttyusnavadvrttyavrttyanyadharmavantah meyatvad ghaiavad ity adi_ 
MW, p. 172. 

15. Gandhavattvena gandbavannisthasankhyaya gandhavadvyatirikta-visva- 
pratiyogikatyantabhavena ca siddhasadhyatadosad iyam mahavidya 
kusalataraiji prayatnatas cintaniyg— MWT., p. 173. 

16. Tena nityatvena saha tadatmyanisedho’ nyonyabhavah sabdasyeti jfieyah. 
sabdo nityatvam na bhavatiti svarupaji. tasmad anyonyabhavat anyo 
yah tatsthabhavah samsargabh avail sabde nityatvam nastiti svarapah, 
tadvirodhita tasmin pratiyogita sadbyate. nityatvasyeti sesah.—MW., 
p. 175. 

17. Atra ’’kasarn akasad anyad evam api vadane arthasya ananvatvam eva, 
param mahavidyanumanatvena kificid vakracchayayoktam. evam ca 
sarvesam ekatvena angikrtanam anekatvam sadhaniyam.—MWT, p. 178. 

18. Sabdah sabdanityavrttidharmavan meyatvat ghatakSsadivat. sabdas ca’- 
sau nityas ca sabda-nityah tatra yo na vartate dharmah tadvan sabdah. 
evariividhas ca sabdatva-^ravanatvadih sadhyo dharmah. atra yadi 
sabdo nityo’ngikriyate tada sabdatvadir dharmali sabda-nityavrttir na 
bhavati, sabdarupe nitye vartanat. tasmad chabdasya’nityatvam angi- 
karyam itf parisesac chabdanit>atvasiddhih.-—MVVT., p. 186. _ 
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19. Mahavidyadasane pravrttasya . tad-vyakhyanam asangatam iti cet, 

na. mahavidyavadina kim sabhya-viditai:tha-prativadiduradhigama- 
mahavidyaprayoga’nantaram ajfianena prativadinam nigrhya'’tmano 
vijayo bhavaniyab, kixfi va prativadividitartha-mahavidyadusana’- 
pratibhaya prativadinam nigryhya ,, fmano vijayo bhavaniyab. na’Myak 
yataJi 

iti gudhamahavidyavyakhya kautahalacchalat. 
dure nirastam asmabhir ajfianam prativadinah.4. 
yad va samyak-sadhana’ parisphurtau Saugatadin prati mahavidyab 
prayoktavyah samyagdusana’parisphartau jatyadivat, iti tadvya- 
khyanam nanupayogi. yad ahuh Sivadityamisrah. 
‘’Paksatadbhmnavrttitvarahitatvanurafijitah, 
dharmab sadhyavatah sadhyo meyatvat pratibha-ksaye.’' 

iti.dvitiyarh tu paksam mahavidyagocarasugamadusana-vyutpadanena 
nirakarisyamah.—MV Vi., pp. 74-75. 

20 Na ca Vaisesikadinam kevalanvayinam nirakurvatam apasiddhantah* 
Sutrakara-Bhasyakarabhyam kvacid api tad-avyutpadanat. Tikakaradi- 
nam ca’smabhir anadarangt. adarane va tadiya-kevalanvayi-vyutpada-- 
nasya paramatatvena vvakhyanat.—MVVi, p. 98. 

21 Kim ca sakala-mahavidyanam siddhanta-viplavakatvarii nama dusanam. 
tatha hi—gaganadayah svasvetaravrttitvarahita'nityanisthadhikaranam 
meyatvad iti, parthiva-paramanuh svasvetaravntitvarahita-nityarapadi^ 
mannisthadhikaranam meyatvad iti, apyadi-paramanuh svasvetara- 
vrttitvarahita*pakajarupadimannisthadhikaranam meyatvad iti, isvarafo 
s vasvetaravrtt i tya-rahi ta’ nity aj fia necchaprayatnadharmadhar m a - sukha- 
duhkha-dvesa-bhavanavann sthadhikaranam meyatvad ityadeb sarvatra. 
suvacatv5t. na caivamadinam agamabadhah. vivadapadam agamalL 
svasvetara-vrttitvarahita’pramananisthadbikaranaih meyatvad ityadeh. 
tatpramanyapratiksepe’pi suvacatvat. 

atha siddhanta-viplavakatvarh kutra'ntarbhavatTti prcchasi, tarhl 
na kvacid ity avehi. yatha asiddhatvadayah prthag eva dusanam evam 
idam api. yad va pratibandyam asyaota^bhavah. yady evaibvidhair 
anumanaib sabda’nityatvam sadbyate, tarhi gagananityatvam api kasmaa. 
na sadhyate iti.—MVVi, pp. 128-130. 

22 MVVi, pp. 134-135. 

23 MVVi, pp. 136-147. 

Atharthaintarata nama krtya nrtyati sarigare. 
saprapafica-mahavidyagras^kautabalakijla. 19. 
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sabde sabda-tadanyavrttirahita’nityasthavattve mite, 
nityatva-pramitih kaiham na hi tayor aikyam na ca vyaptatl; 
no samanya-visesatg na ca tato bodhe prakarantaram, 
sais2Ythantarat5’khilam api mahavidyam samSskandati. 20. 

—MVVi, p. 136. 

24. Iti dusana-pasana-jarjankrtamortayah, 

mahavidyah ksanam sthatum na ksamante ranangane. 21. 

—MVVi. p. 149. 

25. Upadhi-vyadhi-nirdhutam anvaya-vyatirekioam, 
matvodbhiana-mahavidyah Sivadityadi-tarkikah. 2. 
tesSm esa visesena nirakarana-sambhramah. 

SnSimhadharmadhyaksena Vadindrena vidhiyate. 3. 

—MVVi, p. 99. 

26. Yad ahull Sivadityamisrab — 
paksa-tadbhinnavrttitvarahicatvanurafijitah. 

dharmah sadhyavatah sadhyo meyatvat pratibha-ksaye. iti.— 

MVVi, p. 74, 

iyam ca karika mahavidyagrantha’ntarasthita, atm granthe ‘ayam 
sabdah svasvetare’tyadi prathama-mahavidyarthasangraha-p*atipadika’- 
vagantavya.—Bhuvanasundara’s commentary on the above, p. 75. 

27. HIP, Vol. II, p. 124—S. N. Dasgupta. 
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CHAPTER 9 


COMPONENT FACTORS 
and 

PROCEDURE OF DEBATES 


With regard to the component factors of debates and 
the procedure according to which controversies or debates are 
conducted, we find some explicit details in the Caraka- 
Samhita (—these have already been noted— ), the Saptadasa- 
bhumiSdstrayogacarya of Maitreya, the Abhidharma-samuccaya 
of Asariga, and in Vadi Devasuri’s Pramdnanaya-tattvalokdlan- 
kara (Ch. VIII), ViSvanatha's Vrtti on the Nyaya-sutra, Verikata- 
natha’s Nyaya-parisuddhi and Sankara Misra’s Vadivinoda, 
though some information can be had from Akalarika’s Siddhi- 
viniscaya (V), Vidyananda’s Jaina-Tativdrtha&lokavarttika, 
pp. 279-280, and other works. 

Maitreya, or his disciple Asanga, was perhaps the first to 
introduce dialectic among the subjects to be studied by a 
bodhisattva without forsaking the principles of Vijndnadvaita 
(the doctrine of consciousness as the only ultimate reality) and 
Vasubandhu followed up by undertaking the treatment of 
dialectic in his Vadavidhi, Vddahrdaya, and other works, mostly 
according to the Nyaya system. 1 n the Yogacaryabhumi-idstra 
of Maitreya or Asariga, there is a section on the art of debate. 
It consists of seven sections—(I) Vdda or debate; (2) Vada- 
dhikaratia, the place where the debate is held: (3) Vadadhisihana, 
the basis or the support of debate; ('-l) Vadalankara, adorn' 
ment of speech or debate; (5) Vadanigraha, defeat in a debate; 

(6) Vadasambhava, that which derives or comes from a debate; 

(7) Vade bahukara dharmdh, causes of a debate being appre¬ 
ciated by-the-hearers. 
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(1) Vada is said to be of six kinds— (a) vada t statements 
of all persons in general, (b) pravada , statement by which the 
people are pleased as it is acceptable to them, (c) vivada , dis¬ 
putation, when two persons engaged in discussion maintain 
quite different opinions about a particular object or thesis, 
(d) apavada , unpleasant and cruelly bitter words, (e) anuvada , 
statement in accordance with dharma (righteousness) and 
aiming at producing right knowledge, (/) descma-vada , 
teaching aimed at inducing concentration or the attainment 
of release. 

(2) Vadadhikarana , place of debate—before a king or a 
governor, or in a great assembly ( parisat) or before sramanas 

- who are well versed in the dharma ox: before Brahmanas or 
before those who would like to hear the dharma . 

(3) Vadadhisthana —means of debate, viz. sadhya (thesis) 
and sadhana (proof ). The sadhya or that which is to be proved 
is two-fold according as it concerns one’s self or another. 
The sadhana which helps in establishing the thesis may be 
of eight kinds—(/) siddhanta (proposition), (ii) hetu (reason), 
{///) udaharana (example), (/v) sadharmya (similarity), (v) vai - 
dharmya (dissimilarity), (vi)pratyaksa (perception), iyii) anumana 
(inference) and (yiii) agama (verbal or scriptural testimony). The 
Abhidharma-samuccaya enumerates here pratijna , hetu , drs{anta , 
upanaya, nigamana, pratyaksa , anumana and aptagama ( See 
Abhidharma-samuccaya , p. 105-Vi5va Bharat! Series). 

(4) Vadalahkara is six-fold— (a) perfect knowledge of one s 
own as well as of another’s system, (b) perfection of phrase 
(—speech must be devoid of rustic expression, easy, evident, 
coherent, having a good meaning); (c) fearlessness or confidence 
under any circumstances, even when the parisat (assembly) is 
numerous or hostile; (d) firmness, (e) politeness, (/) uninterrupted 
flow of statements ( pratibhana ). Power of perfect understand¬ 
ing, expression and exposition and a dignified approach 
are the guiding factors here,—to be able to explain clearly 
what has been said by the opponent or anubhasatia being 
comprised therein. 
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(5) Vada-nigraha (points of censure or defeat)—the nigraha - 
sthanas would come under, this head. 

(6) Vada-sambhava comprises-(tf) guna-dosa-pariksa , 
examining whether the discussion undertaken would be of some 
use to the debaters and the audience, and avoiding it if no 
good result is to be expected from it; ( b ) pcirisat-panksa, 
ascertaining whether the assembly is partial, learned, or strictly 
honest; (c) pandityapandityapanksa, examining whether one 
has the knowledge and the ability necessary to carry on the 
debate satisfactorily. If an aspirant acknowledges that he is 
not possessed of the requisite and indispensable qualities, he 
must give up debating. 

(7 ) Vade bahukara dharmah , the characteristics which 
cause a speech to be appreciated by the audience are— 
(a) knowledge of one’s own and the other’s system of thought 
(sva-paramata-jriana), (b) absence of fear ( abhiruta ); (c) promp¬ 
titude of intelligence (pratibhana) 1 

Ordinarily, a debate is regarded as having four ahgas or 
component factors—(i) vadin, proponent; (ii) prativadin] oppo¬ 
nent; (iii) sabhyas or members of the assembly ( parisat); 
(iv) sabhapati or president. We have an interesting and realistic 
description in the Caraka-samhita of the vadin , the prativadin , 
the members of the assembly as also the circumstances under 
which the vigrhya sambhasa should be entered into. The 
Caraka-Samhita also gives us some practical advice to be 
followed by the parties to avoid discomfiture. This has been 
discussed earlier to give a complete picture of Caraka’s treat¬ 
ment of vada This may be compared with advantage with 
Siddhasena’s treatment of the subject in the Vadopanisad 
Dvatrimsika. 

Generally a genuine vada does not require all the four 
ahgas { component factors) as the parties may have their 
respective thesis to start with, but being free from malice and 
rivalry they do not require the intervention of any third party— 
sabhya or sabhapati . As Visvanatha says, they arrive at a 
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conclusion and determine the true nature of things by them- 
seleves. If the debaters are desirous of victory, the presence 
of the sabhyas and sabhapati is essential. Public debates were 
held in the past, as in the present times, wherein the parties 
were jigisu (desirous of victory) and the debate was c aturanga 
(having four components). 2 Vadi Devasuri is of the view that 
caturahga katha (debate with four components) is possible if 
at least one of the parties is vijigisu. This might be his position 
as against the earlier logicians such as Akalarika and Vidya- 
nanda. Hemacandra seems to be following the latter in this 
respect. According to him if even one of the atigas be wanting 
it would forfeit its title to be regarded as a legitimate debate. 
Neither the vadin nor the prativadin can hope for success in 
the pursuit of the methods of proof and refutation according 
to his own convictions unless there be present for maintaining 
order in the assembly judges ( prasnika ) and a president It 
is not possible that the ordinary people, who have no 
independent judgementand are apt to follow blindly in the wake 
of others, should unhesitatingly pursue the path of righteous¬ 
ness once their convictions are set aside by a set of fools, who 
puffed up with their false education are vociferous in the use 
of tricky arguments for subverting the set moral order, 
unless there be judges and a president to guide them. 

The members ( sabhyas) or judges ( prasnikas) should be 
highly learned, acquainted with the different schools of philo¬ 
sophical thought, men of high lineage, readily acceptable to both 
the parties, tolerant, veterans in the field of debating, and 
therefore fully acquainted with its methods and rules, and as 
impartial as the weighing balance. The president ( sabhapati) 
should be impartial, and have equal consideration for both 
parties, should be capable of discriminating between right and 
wrong procedure and should be able to make the people 
observe the duties incumbent upon the different castes and stages 
of life, otherwise the people would be misguided by clever 
debaters of the heretical type. 3 As Vadi Devasuri says, the 
sabhapati should be endowed with intelligence, power to 
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command, dignity, forgiving nature and impartiality. His 
function is to understand the point of view of the debaters 
and the sabhyas (members or judges) and avert a quarrel 
between the debating parties (—by saying that he who is defeated 
shall become the disciple of the victor, and the like), and give 
away prizes and so on. The president's need is felt when the 
debaters refuse to accept the verdict of th^ sabhyas or when 
there is difference of opinion among the sabhyas and in like 
circumstances. 4 Visvanatha says that the sabha or the parisat 
sitting in judgement in a debate consists of the following men— 
(i) anuvidheya , a powerful king or the like who makes his 
^commands felt and obeyed by all, (ii) impartial members- 
(i Anuvidheya-stheyah-sabhya-purusavati janata sabha; anuvidheyo 
rajadih srheyan madhyasthah-NSV, p. 67) * . Vadi Devasuri says 
that the sabhyas should be acceptable to both the parties by 
virtue of the knowledge of the doctrines of the systems of thought 
of both the vadin and the prativadin , intelligence, retentive 
grasp, vast learning, capacity to answer on the spot or genius 
(pratibha ), tolerance and impartiality. If the parties in a 
debate have not decided for themselves who is to set forth and 
establish a thesis, and who is to refute it and set forth a 
counter-thesis, then the sabhyas decide which party is to argue 
for a thesis and which for its counter-thesis, as also fix the 
type, the method and procedure of the debate and decide who 
is to speak first and who after. The sabhyas determine the 
merits and drawbacks in the arguments advanced by the two 
parties in support of their own view and in refutation of the 
other party’s reasoning. The sabhyas bring the debate to an 
end by revealing the correct position or the truth at the 
proper time when one party obstinately refuses to accept the 
conclusion established by the other, or both refuse to accept 
* Are males alone meant bv the word ‘ purusa * ? Visvanatha hailed front 
Bengal where women usually observed purdah and so did not attend 
public assemblies. Ratnaprabhacarya, on the other hand, explicitly refers- 
to both males and females as participating in debates. The Jaina nuns 
and along with them other women attended such assemblies in which, 
religious and philosophical problems were discussed. 
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defeat and argue away from the truth. The sabhyas, moreover, 
-announce the result of the debate, their decision bring regarded 
as final. 5 It may be noted that the qualifications of the sabhya 
and the sabhapati as mentioned by the different logicians are 
essentially the same, as this was the general ideal prevalent 
in the country. 

The vadin and the prdtivadin (—these being relative terms 
of course—) logically establish their own thesis and refute the 
thesis of the opponent. Normally both these have to be under¬ 
taken by either party, except, for example, when the viruddha 
hetvabhdsa (fallacy of contrary probans) is urged against the 
opponent’s argument, when refutation of his position implies 
or is equivalent to the establishing of one's own position, or 
when after the vadin has in the first stage ( kaksa) of the 
debate establised his thesis and avowed that there is no fallacy 
whatsoever in his argument, if the prativadin does not say 
anything in the second stage (kaksa), then the establishing of 
one’s own view becomes equivalent to the refutation of the 
opponent’s view. 0 Ratnaprabhacarya says in his commentary 
Ratndkaravatarika on .Pramananayatattvalokalankara, VIII. 2, 
that the vijigisu (one desirous of victory) starts the debate in 
a highly defiant and arrogant tone whereas the tattva-nirninisu 
(one desirous of determining the truth) is meek and mild and 
eager to acquire knowledge. There might be one or more per¬ 
sons in either party—males or females. Visvanatha says that 
such persons are worthy of entering into a debate as are 
desirous of determining the truth or of achieving victory, are 
capable of taking into consideration the universal experience 
of man, are quick at hearing, seeing, understanding, etc, are 
not quarrelsome and are competent to perform the operations 
or functions useful in a debate, since katha or a debate is a 
composition of statements, which is strictly in accordance with 
logic and is capable of either determining the truth or achieving 
victory. T Those qualified for vada from among the three kinds 
of katha (vada, jalpa, vitanda) are those who are eager to know 
the truth, who speak only what is relevant to the point at 
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issue, are not deceitful, are prompt to answer, are not apt to 
make false allegations and who readily accept what is estab¬ 
lished by reasoning. 8 Of course, they must also be indifferent 
to worldly gains like wealth, fame, honour etc. 

The Jaina logicians say that vijigisus deserve to enter 
into a debate with the four atigas, components. But vijigisu 
for them, as said before, means one who desires victory which 
consists in the logical establishment of one’s thesis. So the 
vijigisu for them is almost a tattvanirninisu (one who desires 
to determine the truth) Some Jaina logicians nevertheless have 
recognised vada between dispassionate persons ( vltaraga) who 
are not vijigisu (desirous of victory). Such a vada does not 
require all the four atigas. The difference between the tattva¬ 
nirninisu and the Jaina vijigisu (one who desires to attain 
victory that is to say to establish his own thesis) is that the 
former follows strictly the path of logic and does not stand 
in need of any intervention by a sabhya or a sabhapati y 
whereas the latter though following the path of logic as 
far as possible, is not so free from rivalry and malice as to 
accept the other’s position without being advised to do so by 
a third party ( sabhya or sabhapati). 

Vadi DevsDri has dealt at length with the different kinds 
of debaters and with the corresponding requirements of the 
debate. The vadin may be a jiglsu or a tattva-nirninlsu, the 
latter being such for himself (-when he is a student and the 
like-) or for imparting it to others (-when he is a preceptor 
and the like-), this last again being possessed of knowledge 
influenced by the destruction-cum-subsidence of karman, or 
a kevalin (omniscient person). 

Vadin (or prarambhaka) (proponent) 

__j_ 

Vijigisu • Tattvanirninisu 

(0 ' __ I 

i i 

Svatmani Paratra 

( sisyadih ) (gurvadih) 

( 2 ) _[_ 

Ksayopasamika-jnanasall Kevall 

( 3 ) ( 4 ) 
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The prativadin or the pratyarambhaka (opponent) also 
can be of any of these kinds (see.PNTL., VIII. 2-4?). 

Ratnaprabhacaiya mentions the kinds of parties between 
which a debate is possible and those between which it is not 
possible. There can be no vada between (a) vijigisu -vadin and; 
svatmahi tattvanirnimsu prativadin, (b) svatmani tattvao vadin 
and vijigisu prativadin' (as their objectives are different),. 

( c) svatmani tattvao vadin and svatmani tattvao prativadin ( as- 
neither is sure and both stand in need of corroboration of their 
views), (d) paratra tattvao kevalin vadin and paratra tattvao kevalin 
prativadin (as both being omniscient would know the truth 
and there could be no difference of opinion between them ). 

But a debate is possible between—(a) vijigisu vadin and 
vijigisu prativadin, (b) vijigisu vadin and paratra tattvao ksayo- 
pasamikajnanasalinprativadin, (c) vijigisu vadin and paratra tattvao 
kevalin prativadin, (d) svatmani tattvao vadin and paratra tattvao 
ksayopao prativadin , (e) svatmani tattvao vadin and paratra 

tattvao kevalin prativadin, (f) paratra tattvao ksayopao vadin and 
vijigisu prativadin, (g) paratra tattvao ksayopao vadin and svatmani 
tattvao prativadin, (h) paratra o tattvao ksayopao vadin and paratra 
tattvao ksayopao prativadin, (i) paratra tattvao ksayopao vadin and 
paratra tattya* kevalin prativadin, (j) paratra tattvaokevctlin vadin 
and svatmani tattvao prativadin, (k) paratra tattvao kevalin vadin 
and paratra tattvao ksayopao prativadin. (See Ratnakarayatarika 
on ENTL., VIII. 9). 

According to Vadi Devasuri, all the four arigas are not 
essential in every debate. The four angas are indispensable in 
a debate between vijigisu vadin and (a) vijigisu prativadin, 
(b) paratra tattvao ksayopao prativadin, or (cj paratra tattvao 
kevalin prativadin, because where either rthe vadin or the prati¬ 
vadin is desirous of victory, order cannot be maintained in the 
assembly without the sabhyas and the sabhapati. But it is 
possible to conduct a debate between svatmani tattvao vadin 
and paratra tattvao ksayopao prativadin with two or three angas. 

1-44 ; X' .. , ... . . 
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The vadin and'the prativadin may come to a conclusion 
between themselves, or if necessary, the help of the . sabhyas 
may be sought. If svdtmani tattva° vadin enters into a discuss¬ 
ion with a paratra tattva° kevalin prativadin, even the sabhya 
is not required, and so there are; only two a/igas in such a 
debate, : If a paratra tattva° ksayopa• vadin has a discussion 
with a vijiglsu prativadin, the four angas are essential; if with 
a svatmani tattvae ksayopa • prativadin or a paratra tattva° 
ksayopaa prativadin two or three angas are essential; and if 
with a paratra tattva° kevalin prativadin then only two a/igas 
are necessary. The discussion of a paratra tattva° kevalin vadin 
with a vijiglsu prativadin requires four a/igas; and with a 
svatmani tattva° prativadin or with a paratra tattva° ksayopao 
prativadin two or. three a/igas , 9 

Procedure of a debate — At the outset the sabhyas or 
prasnikas ( judges) and the sabhapati or anuvidheya (president 
possessing the above mentioned qualities are selected. Where 
the different arguments are to be jotted down a scribe 
(lekhaka) acceptable to both the parties is appointed. Then 
fi it is not already decided, these sabhyas and sabhapati 
decide as to who should argue in favour of a particular 
proposition and who against it, that is to say, who should 
be the va dinand who should be the prativadin, as also what 
type of debate it should be and what the subject should be, 
and what the manner of its treatment. In a vada it is not 
•compulsory to select the sabhyas and the sabhapati, because 
the debaters do not aim at victory and are ^utterly dispassionate. 
The sabhyas may be installed as such if they happen to come 
by chance as God-send, but in no case is the anuvidheya 
required in a vada for he only gives the award of victory, 
There should be three or more judges of an odd number, so 
that in the eveDt of a difference of opinion the result could be 
decided by the view of the majority. There can also be only 
one judge, if he is “highly intelligent. 

When the debate is to' be conducted in a - highly formal 
manner, it is decided at the very outset as to what particular 
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language is to be used, ” w aether a change in the language is 
permissible or not,-whether the debaters should as a rule speak 
in prose, which particular pramanas are to be recognised as 
independent sources of valid knowledge, whether the Mahavidya 
syllogisms could be employed or not, whether the arguments 
are to be necessarily put on paper, whether symbolic gestures, 
writing on the ground, etc. are to be avoided or not, whether 
one should urge all the nigrahasthanas that could be detected 
in the other party’s argument or the exposure of one of them 
would suffice, how much part of the opponent’s argument is 
to be reproduced, how many members of a syllogism are to 
be put forth, or each party should follow the practice of his 
school and so on and so forth. The smallest details have 
to be fixed at the very beginning and then the debate starts 
in right earnest and the debaters have to follow these rules, 
otherwise they would be subject to ‘ checks Ordinarily the 
debate comes to an end when the nigrahasthanas hetvabhasa, 
(apasiddhanta) and niranuyojyanuyoga are urged in the oppo¬ 
nent's argument; in other cases the opponent corrects himself 
or explains his behaviour and the debate proceeds 10 

The umpire (madhyastha) or judge presents the vipratipatti- 
vakya, the statement regarding the point at issue, about a thing 
being variously held as having two different characters, e g. 

* Is word ( sabda ) eternal or. non-eternal ? ’ The necessity of the 
vipratipattivakya has been shown., by the authors of many 
works inasmuch as it introduces or engenders doubt or desire 
to establish his thesis in the debater, this being neceosary as 
a forepart of debate (see Advaitasiddhi, pp. 16-17). Some 
logicians notably of the school of Madhva contended that 
the presentation of the vipratipatti is made only in conformity 
with the convention of the logicians;-it has not any real 
standing in actual discussions (vide Nyayamrta, p. 8). After the 
presentation of the point at issue the two parties take up their 
respective positions. 

To start with the vadin adduces proof in support of his thesis. 
He also verifies his argument by means of tarka (hypothetical 
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reasoning). Then in a general way he says that his is. not a 
fallacious reason,, or he anticipates and repudiates any objec¬ 
tions that are likely to be raised against his reason, say in 
particular that it is asiddha (unreal), viruddha (contrary) and 
the like. This is called kati{akoddhara (extrication of thorn). 
This is the first stage (kaksd) of the debate. Then in order 
to indicate that he has understood all that the vadin said, the 
prativadin reproduces the entire statement (-or as much as 
was decided before-) of the vadin and tries to apply a ‘check’ 
by urging a nigrahasthana, failing which he tries to refute 
the vadin’s argument on the ground of some fallacy really 
non-existent in his reasoning. He then sets forth and establishes 
his own view. This is the second stage. In the third stage, the 
vadin reproduces the statement of the opponent and repudiates 
the charge brought against his position by the prativadin , and 
in his turn refutes the thesis or the argument of the prativadin 
by trying to expose some fallacy of reason in it if he cannot 
detect any other flaw. And thus the argument proceeds from 
state to stage till the debate comes to an end and the final 
result is announced by the parisat ( assembly or council ). 11 
As a rule, a vadin establishes his own thesis on the strength 
of principles and tenets acceptable to his own school, but 
when refuting the opponent he does so on the latter’s ground, 
that is to say he takes for granted the opponent’s views and 
assumptions and shows the absurdity of his thesis or points a 
flaw in his argument ( Svanyayaih sadhanam karyam paranyayais 
ca dusdnam—Anuvyakhyana as quoted in TT, Vol. 4, p. 155). 
It may be noted that the convention with regard to reproduc¬ 
tion is that if the opponent’s rejoinder is of the jati type, or 
is a semblance of a refutation, a debater should not reproduce 
it but should only point out the flaw, otherwise he himself 
would be subject to-a ‘ check 13 ‘ 

§atifkara Misra has, in his Vadivinoda, illustrated a debate 
of the type of vada up to seventeen kaksa's. lz He says that 
there is no rule as regards the number of kaksds of a vada\ 
it iiiay eVen go on for two days till the thesis of one of the 
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debaters is established and the other’s confuted. The debaters 
do not go on arguing in a vada simply because they are able - 
to answer. The proving of a thesis and the determination of 
truth being the main purpose, a vada is brought to a,n end 
when the conclusion is arrived at. 14 There are not very hard 
and fast rules in regard to a vada and only such nigrahasthanas 
are urged, the urging of which contributes to the understand¬ 
ing of truth. A jalpa, on the other hand, should be carried on 
strictly according to the rules and conventions accepted at 
the very outset for its conduct. A jalpa generally proceeds 
up to six kaksas. 19 Sankara Misra has similarly illustrated a 
yitanda up to nineteen kaksas; intelligent debaters do not stop 
arguing soon in a debate, and the opinion or judgement of 
the judges has to be accepted. 16 

Vadi Devasuri has discussed the problem of the time¬ 
limit of the debate. If one of the debaters is a vijiglsu or both 
are such then the time-limit depends on the wish of the 
members ( sabhyas ) and the capacity of the speakers, but if 
both the parties are tattvanirnimsu, then they go on debating 
till they arrive at a conclusion or till they feel that they can 
argue no more. 17 Ratnaprabhacarya has given us, in his 
-commentary on the Pramdna-naya-tattvdlokdlankara VIII. 22, 
an accurate and lively description of the stages of a debate, 
as also of the devices and ‘ checks ’ employed by each of the 
two parties to achieve victory over the other. 

Ratnaprabhacarya also says that a debate can go on with 
the permission of the assembly ( parisat ) till the time 
the disputants are energetic and competent enough to 
carry it on. He gives a few hints to the effect that one can 
point out the fault in the opponent’s reasoning either once 
-or in a number of ways according as the members ( sabhyas ) of 
the assembly are satisfied, or desire a .repetition in different 
ways.. One can point out as many faults as are present in the 
-other’s reasoning if the assembly so desires, but these faults 
should be stated one by one. Or if the assembly is 
satisfied with the pointing out of one fault it is not necessary 
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to point out the others. All this, as said before, depends on 
the rules and conditions that have been laid down at the very 
beginning by the sabhyas . lT 

We have discussed the problem of the determination of 
victory and defeat in a debate ( jaya-parajaya-vyavastha ) in 
the chapter on ‘ Checks in Debate 

The Nyaya-sutra has illustrated a sqtpaksi kathabhasa —a 
futile debate with six steps (NS. 5.1. 39-43 ). A kathabhasa 
is that where no conclusion is arrived at or where neither 
party is declared victorious. As Vacaspati says, normally when 
the prativadin puts forth a jati type of argument he is met by 
the vadin with a suitable answer, and in every such case the 
debaters come to an understanding about the true conclusion. 
But there are instances when the vadin also meets the prati¬ 
vadin with a fallacious argument or futile rejoinder; in that 
case no right conclusion is arrived at and an entirely futile 
debate is carried on up to six steps or stages. The author of 
the Nyaya-sutra has illustrated such a kathabhasa for the 
benefit of the pupils, so that they might not indulge in, or 
encourage any such futile controversy 19 : 

First step — (V5d/«)-Word ( sabda ) must be non-eternal, 
because it is the outcome of effort ( prayatna- 
nantariyakatvat ). 

Second step— {Prativadin)-Your probans is inconclusive, so it 
cannot prove the conclusion (—Even eternal things 
can be an outcome of effort inasmuch as they 
are perceived after effort— karyasama-jati). 

Third step— (Vadin)- Your denial ( pratisedha ) also is equally 
inconclusive (—There is no special reason why it 
could be held that word is manifested and not 
produced). 

Fourth step— (Prativadin)-With the contravention (vipratisedha) 
of the denial also there can be found the same 
fault as is found with the denial itself. 
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Fifth step— {Vadin)-Th.Q contingency of the same fault being 
present in the contravention of the denial is urged 
(by the prativadin) after admitting the presence 
of the fault in his own contention, and this 
involves matanujna (confessing the opponent’s 
charge). 

Sixth step— (Prativadin)- After .having admitted what was urged 
against his own argument, the vadin urged the 
presence of the same fault in the prativadin's 
argument (in the third step) and put forward 
reasons for the same. Thus, he has admitted the 
presence in his own view of the fault urged 
against the prativadin s view, so that the fault 
of matanujna is equally applicable to him also. 90 

The author of the Upayahrdaya has similarly illustrated 
salpaksl katha (see UH, pp. 24-25). It can be seen that there 
is needless repetion in the satpaksi kathabhasa and neither 
of the two views comes to be established; If however the third 
step in answer to the opponent’s denial or refutation (which 
is really futile) had been a suitable answer, and not just an 
allegation, the original proposition would have been demon¬ 
strated that what happens to sabda after effort is that it 
comes into existence and not that it becomes manifested, and 
"then there would have been no scope for th q satpaksi katha- 
bhasa. 31 It is because of this that logicians recommend that 
a proper faultless answer should be given even to a jati type 
-of refutation. 99 

Verikatanatha, the author of the Nyaya-parisuddhi, says 
that the Naiyayikas believe that, a kathabhasa can have from 
two to six steps, or stages because a debate having only one 
stage is not possible and the judges or members of the assembly 
{sabhya) would not permit the debate to be carried beyond six 
.stages. But there can be a debate having only one state as also 
one having more than six states. If the debate does not get a 
^proper start, or is not carried on due to lack of pratihha, the 
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debate would at once come to an end-. If eveD after under¬ 
taking to enter into a debate, the vadin keeps quiet; even 
when the members (sabhyas) are fully attentive and even 
when the prativadin questions him and if the prativadin being 
of a dull intelligence does not urge against him the nigraha¬ 
sthana apratibha, no thesis is established and the debate ends 
there. And even if the nigrahasthana is urged, the debate ends 
with that. Or the vadin may say something cor rect or incorrect, 
but the prativadin does not say anything and the vadin also 
not having the knowledge of nigrahasthana does not charge 
the prativadin with apratibha-, then the debate has only one stage. 
Neither party can be said to have been victorious. A person 
may be arguing rightly but be cannot be said to be victorious 
till he has detected a nigrahasthana in the opponent’s position 
at the proper time; the sabhyas would not volunteer to expose 
this nigrahasthana as they are there only to see the vadin 
proving victorious on the strength of his own intelligence. 
If at the outset the vadin puts forward his view wrongly and 
the prativadin rightly points out the defect in his argument 
and the sabhyas are satisfied with this, tbe prativadin is 
victorious; or if the rejoinder pointing out the defect is- a 
wrong or futile one and the responsibility [redounds on the 
sabhyas, the debate has two steps or stages. The debate can 
thus go on up to five stages if both the parties have the 
pratibha to carry it on. A debate which commences with the 
logically valid setting forth of the proposition can continue 
up to six stages. In the first stage the the sis isset forth. In 
the second the prativadin launches an attack against the vadin 
by means of an answer that is subject to one of the four 
types Of niranuyojyanuyoga (seizing the wrong moment for 
urging a nigrahasthana, wrongly pointing out a nigrahasthana 
Where there is really not one, chala, jati ) and the like. The 
members not being active participants in the debate, though 
knowing everything, sit silently. At this stage (—the third—> 
tht yhdin, because the right rejoinder does not occur to him 
dr, with;th^,mal4hterttion of making the p^atimdm ^tUhhed, 
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employs a futile rejoinder which is of the same type or of a 
different type but certainly a wrong one and the prativadin again 
gives a similar answer in the fourth stage. The sabhyas then 
wait for the president’s intervention which would be opportune 
at the moment and which would silence both the vadin and the 
prativadin, but if he keeps quiet the vadin goes ahead to the 
fifth step or stage If the president happens to be a fool and 
does not know the procedure of the debate or is indifferent 
the debate enters upon the sixth stage, even though the 
sabhyas want it to end. Then at last the sabhyas in order 
that they may not be held guilty of not doing their duty 
announce that the debate is a kukatha. that is to say, a bad 
or a futile one and without taking any side, impartially check 
both the parties. In the absence of the sabhyas, or if they be 
not intelligent and practical (or if they be indifferent), 
chance alone could bring an end to the debate, which would 
then be like the fight of cats 93 It can be seen that Verikata- 
natha’s appraisal of the president, members etc., is realistic. 
Very often some king or rich man is made the president and 
he does not understand anything of what is going on. 

Sankara Misra has given many practical suggestions for 
debaters in his Vadivinoda, for it is in debates that the 
arrogance of the opponent can be crushed. Vadivinoda is a 
very systematic and useful work on dialectic. In his Vado- 
panisad-dvatrimsika (27), Siddhasena rightly says that what 
counts or scores in a debate is composure rather than 
intelligence. A person may be highly learned but he will be 
a laughing stock among the people if he is not calm and does 
not show.mental composure, whereas even a person who is not 
very learned may be able to create a favourable impression 
if he speaks calmly. Similarly, even a learned man will not 
shine in a debate if he does not know the secrets of debating 
t Vadopanisud. 32). In his Vadadvatrimsika, Siddhasena has 
given a fine description of the changed appearance of debaters 
in a debate, their concern only for victory,, and of how 
1-45 :• ' ” ' ' 
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disturbed the defeated person becomes and how puffad up the 
victor. He wonders why people cannot apply their minds to 
attachment and renunciation in the same degree in which 
they apply it to mastering the tricks and devices of debate. 
Siddhasena makes fun of disputants when he says that the 
mouth has been given by fate, and eloquence is one's own, 
and one always finds an audience, so what person who has 
overcome abashment could not become a panditdd ( Daivd • 
khatam ca vadanam atmuycttam cci xanmayom. srotarah satiti 
coktasya nirlajjuh ko na panditah.—Nyayadvatrimsika , /). Tact 
counts more than learning in a debate The good-will of the 
judges and the president, retentive grasp and ability to con¬ 
fute 1 or find fault, tolerance (not becoming excited), and 
outright boldness these are the six vcidacchalas (secrets of 
debate). 24 The Vada and Yoma Asiakas of Haribhadrasuri 
are highly illuminating and give a classification 1 of debate 
into suske.vada, vivadd and dharma-vada, both victory and 
.defeat ’ being harmful Jn the case of the former two and 
beneficial in the last one. We may note by the way that 
Nilakantha Diksita/.a nephew of Appayya Diksita, has made 
fun of, a vadin (disputant) besides others in his Kalividambana 
Pataka, Here he gives, ironically of course, advice asto how 
a person can achieve victory. He has just to sp*ak fearlessly 
and immediately; he need not hear or understand what the 
other party has to say Not getting confused and upset, not 
becoming abashed, disdain of the opponent, smiling expression 
and praise of the king—these lead to victory in a debate. If 
the judge is not a learned man, one has only to speak in a 
loud voice to achieve victory; if he is learned, one should 
allege that h; is partial to the other party. Gain is the probans, 
wealth the probandum, priest the example, one’s elevation or 
. well-being the conclusion—this is the mode of the syllogism. 
A seeker of knowledge does not obtain true knowledge for 
a very long rime, bat those desirous of victory have only to 
create a big noise to achieve victory. 3 * 

It may be noted that all theshumorous and sarcastic 
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criticisms of debaters have in view the, what may be called* 
seasoned debaters, who, on the strength of the gift of the 
gab, can make much noise and convince the opponent and 
audience, and have an eye only on victory and consequent 
worldly gains. But there are debaters who speak out of true 
conviction and love for the understanding of truth and 
for the clarification of knotty problems of their branch of 
knowledge, though even here worldly gains may come in the 
wake of their victory, and may even serve as goading forces. 

If it were not so, dialectic would not have been given the 
status of a vidyft. 

Patra-—Jaina works, notably Patraparlksa of Vidyananda 
and Prameyakamalamartanda of Prabhacandra, (—Hemacandra 
introduced the topic in his Pramana—Mlmamsa, but for some 
reason abruptly stopped there—) give us an exposition of patra 
or a written statement of the syllogism as a means by which 
a debate is at times conducted. At times when a disputant 
is in a fix and cannot understand what the opponent has to 
say, he charges, the other party with changing the meaning 
of statements and demands a written statement of his argu 
ment to ensure certainly of meaning. 56 Similarly the tone who 
started the debate: may disown hiis question and say. that the 
opponent is talking irrelevantly. Hence it is thought necessary 
to write down everything and a lekhaka (writer) acceptable to 
both the, parties is specially appointed for the same. But patra 
specifically refers to an : enigmatic or recondite statement on a 
piece of writing material hung, or pasted, on the walls of ,a 
temple or in a public place challenging anyone to explain it 
and enter into a . debate on that subject. In ancient days, 
debates, poetical contests, etc. were often initiated thus by 
means of patras. - .*# 

Patra is a vakya or written statement constituted of the 
well known members, which establishes* the view aceeptableTto 
one, which is without any flaw and which consists mostly of 
words that are faultless and yet recondite. A'-‘si'a[t.©meht jr w§iciJS^ 
cannot establish what is to be proved or which is vitiated fay 
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the use of corrupt words, or in which the expression is very 
clear cannot be regarded as a patra for in that case poems 
etc. would have to be termed ‘patra’. Patra should, moreover, 
in order to avoid this over-extension ( ativyapti ) consist of 
the well known members of the syllogism ( pratijna , etc.). If 
a poem satisfies all these requirements it may well be called 
a patra. 21 Now, vakya (statement) signifies a collection of 
words that can be easily, understood, whereas a patra (writing 
material) has the opposite character. How then can patra be 
defined as a vakya having the said characteristics ? This usage 
is a secondary or a figurative one. A ‘vakya’, primarily 
signifying a collection of words made of letters which can be 
heard, is put in script and this again on the patra, paper or 
writing material Thus, script is identified with the writing 
material and the statement with script, and the statement comes 
to be termed ‘patra’. Or ‘ patra’ directly means a statement— 
that in which words are protected (trayante), hidden, preserved 
from the opponents by the person desirous of victory. 38 

After a detailed exposition the Jaina logicians say that a 
patra can have only that meaning which is understood from 
the words and no vadin or prativadin or prasnika ( judge) 
can elicit any meaning he likes, for this would lead nowhere, 
and it would be impossible for one. to know the meaning 
intended by another* 89 

It may be noted here that the Nyaya school insists that 
the arguments in a debate should always be in the form of a 
syllogism of five members ( avayavas ), but aceerding to the 
Jaina logicians the debate can be conducted without the express 
use of the full syllogism, though the full argument would be 
implicit even here. The Naiyayikas recognise five members of a 
syllogism, the Buddists two, but the Jaina logicians contend 
that there cannot- be any such rigid rule Two, three, five or 
even more members (avayavas) can be employed in a syllogism 
in accordance with the grasping power of the audience or the 
person, to. whom the point at issue is being explained. It may 
even rarely consist of only the hetu ( reason ), provided this is 
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immediately connected or linked with the question put by a 
student regarding the justification or proof of a particular 
proposition. What is simply essential is that the hetu ? probans) 
should be determined as invariably concomitant with the 
probandum, or incompatible with the opposite for such a hetu 
alone can prove the sadhya (probandum), the members of the 
syllogism being extraneous conditions; and a patra-vakya can 
prove what is intended to be established without these 30 A 
patra-vakya thus consists of the statement of what is to be 
established and of the, reason or probans, and not of the 
probans alone. For example : Everything is characterised by 
origination, destruction and duration, because it is knowabfe 
(*Sarvam utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktam sat satsattvat * Sad 5 
signifies ‘ prama’ , knowledge, as all verbs denoting ‘ gati\ 
motion, signify knowledge; that of which knowledge is present 
is satsat i.e. prameya , knowable; and nothing is known which 
is not characterised by utpada , vyaya, dhrauvya). Such a patra- 
vakya is regarded as faultless . 51 4 Satsattvat 9 is used instead 
of ‘ prameyatvat ’ in virtue of the condition that a patra must 
consist of words that are recondite (gudha) and so should be a 
hard nut to .crack for the opponent whose intelligence would 
thus be put to the test. 


NOTES 

1. See ‘Buddhist Logic before Ditinaga (Asariga. Vasubandhu, Tarkasastrasf — 
G. Tucci (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , July, 1922); History of 
Indian Logic , pp. 263-265—S. C. Vidyabhosana; Abhidharma Samuccaya 9 
pp. 104-106—Prahlad Pradhan, Visva Bharati Series, 1950. 

' :2. See—VSdah so’yarh jigisatPh.-ATyayav/miai va, II. 21 1 . also Siddhiviniscaya , 
V. 1. Also 

Par5rth5dhigamas tatranudbhavadragagocaran. : 

jigisugocaras ceti dvidha suddhadhiyo vidub- 2 , ;> 

satyavagbhir vidh^tavyah prathamas tattvavedibbih, 
yaths kathamcid ity e?a caturango na sammatah. 3. 
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jigisavirahat tasya tattvarii bodhayato, janan, 
na sabhyadipratiksa’sti yadi vade kva sa bhavet. 25. 

tato vado jigisayam vadinoh sampravartate, 
sabhyapeksanato jalpa-vitandavad iti sphutam. 26. 
tad apeksa ca tatrasii jayetaravidhanatah, 
tadvad evanyatha tatra sa na syad avisesatab- 27. 
siddho jigisator vadas caturangas tatha sati, 
svabhipretavyavasthanal lokaprakhyatavadavat. 28. 

—TStv., p. 277. 

3. PM., Vrtti , 11 1. 30 See also TSlv.. pp 279-280 (29-42). 

4. Prajfia”jnaisvarya-ksama madhyasthya-sarrfpannab sabhapatih. 
'vadi-sabhyabhihita vadharana-kalahavyapohadikam ca’sya karma. 
—PNTL., VIII. 20-21. - 

5. Vadi-prativadi-siddhantatattvanadisnatva-dharana-bahusrutya-pratibha- 
ksanti-madbyasthyair ubhayabhimatab sabhygh vadi-prativadinor yatha- 
yogam vadasthanaka-kathavisesariglkaranagravadottarav'adanirdesah, 

sadbaka-badbakokti-gunadosavadharanam, yathavasararii tattva-pra- 
kasanena katha-yiramanam, yathasambhavam sabhayam kathaphala- 
kathanam ca'Sarh karmani.—PNTL., VIII, 18-19. 

6. Pramanatah svapaksasthapana-pratipaksapratiksepav anayob karma.— 
PNTL., VIII, 17. mis is a unitary function, benc^ the singular number 
in 'karma . See Ratnaprabbacarya’s Ratnakaravatnrika on the above. 

7. Tatra tattvanirnaya-vijayanyatarasvarapayogyo nyayanugatavacana- 
sandarbhah katha. laukika-vivada varanaya nyayetyadi. — NSV I.2.1,.p.65 
(Anandasrama Series. 

Kathadhikarinas tu tattvanirnaya-vijayanyatarabhilasinah sarva- 

. , janasiddhanubhavanapalapinah sravanadi-patavo’kalaha-karinah kathau- 
payika-vyaptrasamartha iti-^Ibid 

8. Vadadhikarinas tu taitvabubhutsavah prakrtoktikah avipraiambbakab. 
yathakaja-sphurtikth anaksepaka' yuknVddhapratyetarah.—NSV, p. 67. 

9. Tatra prathame prathama-trtiya-turiyanam caturanga eva, anyatamasyaV 

py angasya'paye jaya-parajaya-vyavasthadidauhsthyapatteh. dvitiye 
trtiyasya ka.^acid dvyangah kadacit tryangab. tatraiva dvyarigas turiyasya,. 
trtiye pratbamadinarri yatb'ay^gam purvavat, turiye prathamadinam evam. 
-PNTL VIiI. 10-14. ' J '■■ 


10. See NP., pp. 169*173. 
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11. Atra ca’yarh kramah—vadina svapaksasadhanarh prayujya ns’yarh 
hetvabhasas tallaksanayogad iti samanyato na’yam asiddha ityadi visesato 
va prativadina svasyajfianadinirasaya.. ..—NSV, p. 69; also NP., 
pp. 173-174. Details regarding when and what nigrahasthanas cam be 
urged can be gathered from the chapter on ‘Checks in Debate'. See also 

. . VV, pp.. 2-14. 

12. Refer in this connection the remark of Maharsi, a sabhva ia the 
play Mudrittikumudacandra of Yasascandra—Ob, Devasuri knows 
thoroughly well the rules of debate; were he to reproduce the sham 
refutation (dusanabhasa or jati), he himself would be charged with a 
nigrahasthana. (Aho Devasurer vada nyayaveditvam , yadi dusan bhasam 
ayqm aniidya dvsayet tada’yam api nigrhyeta. — Mudritakurudacundra , 
p. 46—Jaina Yasovijaya Grantha Mala, 8. 

13. VV., pp. 2-8. 

14. Evam sphartimator vadinor na kaksaniyamah iti vada-katha dinadvaye'- 
py anuvartate, yatra dvav api vadinau sujfiau kaksayarh tu - ygvata 
vadivacanabadho bhavati tsvad eva vaktavyam na tu sphartimaiabbya- 
dhikam, anyatha’nekabhidhane sabalanam asamadheyam syad ity 
avadheyam.-rVV # , p. 8. 

15. See VV, pp. 12-13. 

16. See VV. pp. 14-15. ' ~ 

17. Sajigisuke’ smin yavat sabhyapeksarii sphortau vaktavyam. ubbayos 
tattvanirninisutve yavat tattva-nirnayam yavatsphorti ca vacyani;— 
PNTL., VIII 22-23. 

18. See Ratnakaravatarika on PNTL, VIII, 22. 

19. Yadi punar vadi ap r i jativadinam prati sadhanabhasena pratyavatisthate 
tatah saipaksyam satyam na tattva-nirnayavasana katha bhaved iti 
sisvahitah sutrakarah samadhanabhasavadinam prati sajtpaksim 
avatarayati.—NVTT.. p. 694. 

Arthi-pratyarthinos tavan na dvayor jaya-sambhavah,' 
ekasya vijaye’ pi syat saphala satkathaiva Sa. : 

yatra dvayor na vijayo na va tattva-viniscayah, 

kukatham kathayanty enam asadukti-paramparam.—NP., pp 266-267. 

20. Pratisedhe’pi samano dosah. 39. Sarvatraivam. 40. j (The same may be 
said by the vndin in answer,to all jatis) (3rd step), pratisedha-viprati- 
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sedha-dosavad dosah. 41. (4th step), pratisedham sadosam abhyupetya 
pratisedha-vipratisedhe samano dosa-prasango matanujfi2.,42. (5th step), 
svapaksaiaksanapeksopapattyupasamhare hetu-nirdese parapaksa-dosa- 
bhyupagamat samano dosah. 43. (6th step).—NS. 5.1.39-43. 

21. Id satpaksyam ubhayor asiddhih, kada satpakst, yada pratijedhe’pi 
samano dosi ity evam pravartate tadobhayoh paksayor asiddhih, yad£ 
tu karyanyatve prayatnahetutvam anupalabdhikaranopapatter ity aaena 
trtiya-pakso yujyate tada visesa-hetu-vacanat prayatnanantaram atma- 
Iabhah sabdasya nabhivyaktir iti siddhah prathamai-pakso na sat-paksi 
pravartate iti.~NB. 5.1.43. 

22. Vsc.yam uttaram at> niravadyam jativadinam api prati taj-jnaih, 
kasmalottaragira na tu karyg paksasatka-parikalpana-gosthi. 

—NM, II, p. 190. 

23. NP, pp. 267-269. 

24. Prasnikesvarasaumukhyam dhSranaksepa-kausalam, 
sahisnuta param dharstyam iti vadacchalani sat. 

Nyayadvatrimsika, 31. 

25. Na bhetavyam na boddhavyam na srSvyam vadino vacah 
jhatiti prativaldtavyam sabhasu vijigisubhih. 1. 

asambhramo vilajjatvam avajfia prativadini, 
haso rajflah stavas ceti jayahetavah. 2. 

uccair udghosya jetavyam madhyasth&s ced apanditah. 
pandito yadi tatraiva paksapato'dhiropyatam. 3. 
labho hetur dhanarii sadhyam drstantas tu purohitah, 

Stmotkarso nigaruanam anumanesv ayam vidhih. 4. 
alabhyarh sasyamanena tattvam jijfiasuna ciram, 
jigisunam hriyam tyaktva karyah kolahalo mahan. 5. 

— Kalividambana-sataka. 

26. Comp vre ‘Likhyatam kaditre prayogah’— (Mudritakumudacandra, p. 47). 
Kumudacandra asks Vadi Devasari to write out his syllogistic argument 
on a piece of leather-paper. 

27. Prasiddhavayavam vakyam svestasyarthasya sadhakam, 
sadhu-gudha-pada-prayam patram ahur anakulam. fp. I) 
na casadhupadarh vakyam praspastapadam eva va, 
sadhu-godha-padaprayam it ; tasya visesanat. 
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padagudhadi kavyarh ca naivarh patrarii prasajyate, 
prasiddha'vayavatvena visisiasya’bhidhanatah. 

sveslarthasadhanasya’pi naivarh patratvam apatet, 
svestarthasadhanasyaiva patratva-vacanad iha. (p. 2) 

— Patrapariksa. See also PKM., p. 684. 

28. Mukhyam sabdatmakam vakyam lipyam aropyate janaih, 
patrasthatvat tu tat patram upacaropacaratah. 

trayante va padany asmfn parebhyo vijigisuna, 
kutagcid iti patram syal loke sastre ca radhitah. 

— Patrapariksa. p. 2 (This second explanation is fanciful). 

See also PK.M., pp. 684 ff. 

29. See PKM., pp. 689-692. 

30. Patrapariksa , pp. 2-10. Vidyananda quotes a number of stanzas of 
one Kumaranandin Bhaitaraka, who even before Vidy 5 nanda, must have 
written a work on the subject. 

31. Tatah sarvesam vadinam avigSnena siddham samksepatah sSdhya- 
sadhana-nirdesa-matram na punah kevalarh hetuvacanam vidu?am api 
tadayogat.— Patrapariksa , p. 4. 

Satsat sad iti tadvat syat patra-v5kyam anakulam, 
svasadhyarthavinabhavi-sadhanasya’ bhidhanatah. 23 
utpadaditrayatmatvam antarena .prameyata, 
na hi kvacit prasiddha’sti pramSnabalatah satam. 24 
—76zW, p. 5. ' 

Sadanam sad iti pram a yato’trabhipreta sarvair gatyarthatvat gaty- 
arthasya ca jnanar that vat sarve gatyartha jnanarthe vartante iti vacanat 
sati vidyamana sa yasmin tat satsat vidyamanapramarh prameyam iti 
yavan na kasyacit pramanavadinah prameyam aprasiddham.— Ibid\ p. 5. 
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Part II 




CHAPTER 10 

VALID, REASONING 

Logic in India, as in, Greece, developed out of the art 
of dialectic. Before Aristotle could work out his theory of 
Inference, there were the Sophists who had developed the art 
of dialectic in its various aspects. A similar historical pheno 
menon is seen' in the development of the theory of Inference 
at the hands of the Indian logicians, Vedic, Buddhist or 
Jaina. We have studied in the previous chapters the various 
aspects of Indian dialectic. Implicit in all these was the 
theory of inference and various attempts were made to evolve 
theories of inference guided by the different metaphysical 
considerations of the different schoolmen. In fact, we may 
say that the theory of inference is only a culmination of the 
dialectical development, which in its later h'Story utilises this 
theory and makes itself more systematic and scientific. It is 
not intended to suggest that inference was not kaown in the 
early stages or that right inference was not discriminated 
from a wrong one. As stated above, the list of jatis as given 
in different books of logic is representative of an attempt to 
condemn sophistical arguments which were ordinarily employ¬ 
ed in debates and to detect their fallacy. Only, the principles 
behind correct or valid inference and the knack of detecting 
fallacies were not explicitly and specifically formulated in 
the early period of the history of Indian dialectic. 

We shall in this chapter briefly trace the important 
developments in the theory of inference. From a very early 
period inference (anumaha) has been an accredited source of 
knowledge (pramana) for the aquiring of knowledge of what 
cannot be perceived, on the basis ofmarks that can be perceiyed 
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or known and for the corroboration of scriptural assertions or 
for the generation of conviction regarding these The Taittirlya 
Aranyaka recognises anumana , along with smrti (memory). 
pratyaksa (perception) a n dm/ ihya (testimony) as a means of 
attaining knowledge. 1 The Maitn Upanisad 6.1, similarly recog¬ 
nises anumana as a source of knowledge when it says that the 
movement of the inner self (prana) is inferred from the move¬ 
ment of the outer self (Aditya) and vice versa. 3 Pratyaksa, 
anumana and sabda (variously termed as sastra, etc.) are the 
accredited sources of knowledge, from very early'times. 3 The 
Upanisads have also considered the relative merits of tarka 
(ratiocination) and scriptural testimony or intuitive experience 
(cf. Naisa tarketia matir apaneyci-Katha Up. 2.9).. The Maha 
bharata as said before, gives us evedence of some schools of 
logicians prevalent even before the Nyayasutra was formulated, 
when it describes Narada as skilled in Nyaya, able to 
distinguish between unity and plurality, conjunction and 
inbetence priotity and posteriority, and as deciding matters by 
means of proof, and as a judge of the merits and demerits of a 
five-membered proposition. Amlksikl (logical discipline) is 
recommended along with trayi {Vedas) and others as a subject 
of study fora king in the Dharmasutras and Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (circa 400 B.C), In the Ramayana (2.100.36), 
amlksikl is censured as inciting men not to follow the 
prescriptions of the Dharmasutras, and the Manusmrti (2.11) 
also complains of men who disregard the Vedas , and the 
Dharmasutras on the strength of reasoning by logic ( hetu- 
sastra), though it is recommended in so far as it corroborates 
the teachings of the scriptures. It can be seen from this 
that from .very early times man was applying his powers 
of reasoning, and ratiocination or cogitation ( manana ) is 
recommended along with sravana (hearing and understanding) 
and nididhyasana (contemplation) in the. pursuit of higher truths. 

In the Buddhis t canonical literature, we have one Anumana 
sutta in the Majjhima Nikaya. Udaharana (example), pa^inna 
( prqtijnaupanayana, niggama. niggaha (nigraha), upama 
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(analogy) are mentioned in the Kathavatthu and' their appli¬ 
cation is systematic, though not specifically as technical terms 
of syllogistic analysis; they are used iD connection with a 
stereotyped scheme of discussion. Milinda is said to be well- 
versed in' logic ( Milinda-panha 1.9). In the Anumana -panha of 
the Milinda-panha we have a number of inferences by which 
the existence of Buddha is proved; these inferences pertain to 
an entity of the past and can be said to be of the sesavat variety 
or even of th e samanyatodrsta kind (as the relation of Buddha, 
and his insignia or City of Righteousness, etc. has not been 
cognised (See Chapter IV In the Lalitavistara (Ch 1 >, p. 10o) 
hetu-vidya is mentioned along with Samkhya-Yoga, etc. in all 
of which the Bodhisattva is said to have acquired distinction. 
The Lahkavatara-sutra mentions Naiyayikas in Chaper ll. 
Mahamati asks Buddha, “Say, how in time to come Naiyayikas 
will flourish? How is tarka (reasoning) corrected and how is 
it carried on ? What is the nature of the doctrine that draws 
the conclusion from the reason and the example ?” In Chapter 
X we read, “Whatever is produced is destructible—this is the 
conclusion of the Tarkikas’’. 5 

In the Jaina Agama literature we find ‘ hetu’ in the 
Sthananga Sutra, 338 in the sense of reason, source of valid 
knowledge and inference. When hetu is used in the sense of 
inference it is classified as follows 

( i ) This is because that is (e.g. There is fire, because 
there is smoke); (ii) This is not because that is (eg. It is not 
cold, because there is fire), ' (1/7) This is because that is not 
(e.g. It is cold here because there is no fire), (!v) This is 
not because that is not (e g. There is not smoke, because 
there is not fire) 0 Further in the Sthananga Sutra, 
338 an example ( tiata, jnata ) is sub-divided as follows : 
(a> aharana, a complete example which bears similarity to 
the thing exemplified in all respects, (b) aharaticaddeSa, a 
limited example bearing similarity to the thing exemplified in 
respect df only a certain aspect, (c) aharana-taddosa, a defective 
example, (lv) upahyasopanaya employing the argument of the 
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opponent so as to bring about his discomfiture. T We have a 
detailed and interesting exposition of the three-fold anumana 
in the Anuyogadvara, 144, a canonical work of the ^vetambara 
Jainas. Anumana is divided into (a) puvvava ( purvavat), 
(b) sesava ( sesavat), (c) diithasahimmava (drstasadharmyavat). 

This will be discussed later 

The Caraka Samhita defines pratijha as the statement of 
what is to be proved and sthapana as its, demonstration by 
means of hetu, drstanta upanaya and nigamana. For instance, 

1. Nityah purusah (Soul is eternal), ; 

2. Akrtakatvat (because it is not.a product), ; • 

3. Yatha akasam (like ether), 

4. Yatha ca krtakam akasam tac ca riitydm tatha purusah 

• (and as ether not being a product is eternal, so is soul.) 

5 Tasman nityah. (therefore soul is eternal). 

(See Vimana-sthana, X. 31). 

In thc Siitrasthana, 11 words of a trust-worthy person, 
perception, inference and cogifation^ (yiikti) are mentioned as) 
means of examination or investigation of reality and unreality, 
or ,truth and falsity. Inference is. said to be three-fold, to be 
based on perception, and to pertain to things of alFthd three 
times. Fire is inferred from smoke, and sexual Union from 
the observation of pregTiancy; thus past things can be inferred. 
Observing a fruit to arise from a seedf people infer a future 
fruit from a seed (along with other auxiliary factors such as 
watering, etc.). Yiikti is that cognition which observes or 
cognises things produced by an aggregate of causal factors; 
it also pertains to things of all the three times For instance, 
from the causal aggregate of water, ploughed earth, seed' 
season there is the production of corn; so there is the rise of 
the garbha (foetus) from the combination of the six dhatus; 
the full apparatus being present, fire is ignited; there being 
the complete aggregate of,the four factors (viz physician, 
medicine, nurse,, patient—see Sutrasthana,.}: 9.3 )( disease is 
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dispelled. 8 Yukti seems to correspond to tarka of the Nyaya- 
sutra and other works on logic. In the Vimanasthana 8.40, 
anumana is described as tarka helped by yukti, as for instance, 
when fire is inferred from the power to digest, strength from 
energy to do exercise, organ of hearing, etc. from the cogni¬ 
tion of sound, etc. 9 

The Caraka-sarkhita (Sutrasthana , 11.31-32) gives the 
illustration of the examination of the problem of rebirth by 
means of aptopadesa, pratyaksa, anumana and yukti. One sees 
that children of the same parents are unlike each other in 
respect of complexion, figure, temperament, etc. and a newly 
born child without being taught knows how to smile, suck 
the mother’s breast and so on. From this one infers that 
what one does cannot be exhausted unless it has yielded its 
fruit; the action of a previous life passes on to the next life 
ar.d is termed ‘daiva’ (destiny); the difference of complexion, 
etc. is on account of the karman (action) of a previous life; 
what one does in this life will yield its fruit in a future life; 
the seed is inferred from the fruit and the fruit from the 
seed. Thus, from the experiences of the present life one can 
infer the karman of a past life, and from the karman of this 
life one can infer what sort of experiences one would have 
in a future life. 

In the inferences—generally pertaining to causation—seen 
above, there is mostly an attempt to prove something on the 
bas : s of analogy or on the strength of sameness with past 
experience. There is acquaintance with the members of the 
syllogism in many cases. But we do not find any clear formu¬ 
lation of the theory of inference or that of vyapti though the 
concept of vyapti is certainly implicit. The essential problem 
jn forming a theory of. inference is to discover a sound basis 
for it. All the schools of Indian logic have found such a basis 
jn their concept of vyapti (invariable concomitance between 
the middle term and the major term). The vyapti ( rule of 
invariable concomitance) aims at giving a relation of invariable 
1-47 
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concomitance between two terms, one of which can become 
the hetu ( reason, middle term ) and the other the sadhya 
( probandum, major term). It may be noted here that 
it is a characteristic of the Indian syllogism that it is an 
inductive-deductive syllogism. It never draws a conclusion 
without bearing in mind the inductive validity of 
vyapti and it is in order to verify this that the 
vyapti has always to be sodaharana, accompanied by an 
illustration. One cannot agree with Keith and others when they 
say that in the original process the reason proved what was 
to be established merely on the basis of similarity or dissimi¬ 
larity of the subject (minor term) with the example l0 . Some 
vyapti was always in the mind of the person arguing whether 
he actually expressed it or not, as can be seen from the 
jatis and the answers given to them in books on logic of all 
the schools, though no theory of vyapti might have been 
explicitly fomulated and it might have rested on repeated 
observation of the association of two things connected some¬ 
how at different places and times. 

Definition of Inference 

Let us now see how the different schools of logic have 
worked out their theories of vyapti and the consequential 
theories of inference The earliest explicit formulation of 
inference which has survived is probably that contained in 
the Vaisesika-sutra. Inference is there defined as ‘knowledge 
from a mark or sign’ ( laingikam jnanam). 11 This mark of 
inference or probans is of two kinds— drsta (seen) and adrsta 
(not-seen) or samanyato-drsta (seen from likeness). The 
linga functions on the strength of certain relations in which 
things stand to each other. These relations are enumerated 
in the Vaisesika-sutra 9.2.1 : the litiga .(probans, middle term) 
can be (a) effect of, ( b ) cause of, ( c ) conjoined with, 

( d) opposed to, (e) inherent in, the sadhya (probandum, major 
term) [asyedam karyam karanam samyogi virodhi samavayi ceti 
laingikam). The Vaisesika-sutra (3.1.9-13) says that the reason 
or middle term ( linga) may be a thing conjoined with, or 
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inherent in the major term ( sadhya ) or inherent along with 
the major term in one thing or opposed to the major term 
(samyogi samavayi ekartha-samavayi virodhi ca —VS. 3.1.9.). For 
instance, (as Candrananda says) smoke is conjoined with fire 
(the probandum), horn is inherent in cow. Inference of touch 
from colour is an instance of inherence in one thing. The 
middle term can be opposed to the major in four ways : 
(a) The absence of the probans is the mark of the presence 
of the probandum to which it is opposed; as for instance, 
that it has not rained is a sign that clouds have been tossed 
away by the wind; ( b ) the presence of the probans is the mark 
of the absence of the probandum; that it has rained is a sign 
that clouds have not been tossed by the wind; (c) the absence 
of the probans is the mark of the absence of the probandum; 
that a thing has not assumed blackness is a sign that it has 
not come into contact with fire; (d) the presence of the 
probans is a mark of the presence of the probandum; ruffled 
snake is the sign of the presence of an ichneumon. 13 

Drsia and Samanyato-drsia 

Two kinds of inferences based on real relations are 
recognised according as the liiiga is seen ( drsia), or is not-seen 
or is seen from likeness ( adrsla or samanyato-drsta) (See VS., 
II. 1.8,10, 15-16; III. 2. 6-7). Inference of fire from smoke is of 
the former type; and arguments proving the existence of soul 
as the substrate of psychical qualities, and the existence of 
wind as the substrate of hot-cold touch are of the latter type. 
These are two of the nine substances ( dravya ) recognised by 
the Vaisesika system; they are both imperceptible but their 
attributes are perceptible; their existence has to be established 
by an inference. But obviously this will not be an inference 
of the ordinary kind which establishes a thing not perceived 
then, but capable of being perceived; hence there is the 
necessity of admitting a special type of inference for the 
knowledge of things which are empirically imperceptible. 

The Vaisesika-sutra notes as a peculiarity of the samdnyato- 
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drsta type that it does not lead to a definite or specific 
conclusion (samanyato-drstac ca’visesah -VS.,11. 1.16; III.2.7) 13 . 
This is perhaps partly the reason for the name given to it. 
From psychical qualities we can infer the existence of a 
substrate, and we can adduce scriptural or verbal authority 
for saying that the ‘ soul ’ is this substrate; but the inference 
itself tells us nothing as to the precise nature of the substrate 
which as thus inferred remains indeterminate. (The Nyaya - 
sutra, therefore argues from the specific nature of psychical 
qualities to a specific substrate, soul. See NS., III. 2.58ff). 

Prasastapada tries to explain the difference of the two 
kinds of inference as follows : The drsta anumdna is that 
where the prasiddha, (the well-known, that is to say the 
illustration) and the sadhya (i.e, the subject about which 
something is to be proved) belong to just the same 
class. As for instance, when one has seen the dewlap only 
in the body of the cow, whenever on a subsequent occasion 
one happens to see the dewlap, one infers the existence of the 
cow. When, however, the prasiddha and the sadhya belong to 
two different classes, the inference follows only from the 
concomitance of the generic form of the litiga (probans) with 
the generic form of the anumeya (probandum), and this 
inference is said to be of the samanyato-drsia type. For 
instance, having found the activity of such persons as the 
farmer, the trader and the servants of the king always 
yielding certain results we infer the fact that even in the case 
of persons observing the rites of their respective castes and 
stages of life, the activity, which is not found to have reference 
to any visible purpose, must tend to certain results. 14 Here 
the concomitance between success and activity in their generic 
forms is assumed,—of course, there being no obstructive forces. 
In this samanyatodrsta anumdna, we argue from one sort of 
activity, the fruit of which we have experienced to another 
sort of activity, of the fruit of which we have no experience; 
that is to say, we extend the connection between activity and 
fruit which has been experienced in one class of activity to 
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other sorts of activities in which such connection has not been 
experienced. In the drsta anumana on the other band, we 
argue from one cow to another cow, that is to say from one 
thing to another thing of exactly the same sort. 

Sahara (300 A.D.) also in his Bhasya on the Purva- 
mimamsa-sutra (1.1.4) recognises two kinds of inferences—that 
in which the relation has been experienced in perception 
( pratyaksato-drsta-sambandha ) and that in which it is 
experienced from likeness ( samanya-drsta-sambandha ). Sahara 
gives the inference from smoke to fire as an example 
of the former; and as an example of the latter the inference 
that the sun moves from the fact that it changes its place 
on the basis of the experience that change of place is 
invariably preceded by movement ( Devadattasya gatipurvikam 
desantara-praptim upalabhya). Vatsyayana gives the same 
illustration of samanyato-drsia anumana.. the point being that 
the movement of heavenly bodies is something beyond our 
direct experience. Similarly, Vyasa ( 4th cent. A D.), in his 
commentary on Yoga-sutra I. 7 (—though the two kinds of 
inferences are not there distinguished—), and Gaudapada in his 
commentary on the Samkhya Karika, 5, have given the same 
illustration of samanyato-drsia anumana. Gaudapada has given 
another instance also : Seeing mango trees flowering in one 
place a person infers that mango trees must have flowered 
elsewhere also. But the original application of this type of infer¬ 
ence seems to have been to something which transcends empi¬ 
rical experience in a completer sense than this and the Samkhya 
Karika, 6 seems to be nearer to the original conception when 
it says that knowledge of things beyond the senses comes from 
samanyato-drsia anumana ( Samanyatas tu drstad atlndriyanam 
pratitir anumanat. ); and Gaudapada gives the right illustration 
when he says that the existence of prakrti and purusa 
is thus inferred. This distinction takes the force out of 
Kumarila’s objection that the division of inference into these 
two kinds is not proper because the connection between 
reaching a place and movement is seen by perception, no less 
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than the connection between smoke and fire; of course, there 
is no perception of this connection in the sun, but neither 
is there perception of the connection between smoke and fire 
on the hill (See Slv., Anumana, 138 ff). 

The distinction between drsta and samanyato-drsia 
anumana as thus understood is preserved in one of the 
alternative explanations given by Vatsyayana of the term 
‘samanyato-drsia’ in the Nyaya-sutra 1.1.5, though it 
remains doubtful whether this was the real meaning of the 
sutra. The samanyato-drsia anumana is that where the relation 
between the ling a (mark) and the subject not being perceived 
the existence of an unperceived subject is inferred from the 
likeness of the lihga to something; as for example, the 
existence of the soul is inferred from desire and the like 
or from their community of nature with something else. 
Desire, etc. are qualities—there is no doubt about it—but they 
are of so unique a kind that, to use Prasastapada’s expression, 
there is complete difference of kind ( atyantajatibheda ) 
between them and those physical qualities on the relation of 
which to physical substance the inference rests. Desire and 
the like are qualities, and- qualities reside in substances; that 
which is the substrate of these qualities—desire, etc.—is the 
soul. The alternative illustration given by Vatsyayana of 
samanyato-drsia is the inference of the movement of the suo 
from its change of place on the ground that change of place 
is invariably connected with movement.Uddyotakara rejects this 
illustration saying that he does not understand it. There is 
no inferential mark ( lihga ) that has ever been perceived as 
concomitant with either the sun or its motion, all cases of the 
concomitance of change of place with motion being observed 
elsewhere than in the case of the sun; and it is not possible 
to infer a thing that has never been found to be necessarily 
related, otherwise anything could be inferred from anything else. 
Uddyotakara has pointed out that change of the sun’s position 
also is not perceived; no one sees the sun going from one 
place to another, as the ‘ other place ’ to which the sun goes 
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must be either the akasa or some point in space and both of 
these— akasa and point in space—are imperceptible. The only 
thing that we see is the solar disc, and it is not right to draw 
an inference merely from the perception of a thing by itself. 
Moreover, the conjunction of two things—sun and point in 
space—one of which is perceptible and the other imperceptible, 
cannot be perceived, and the Sun’s going from one point to 
another is nothing more than its conjunction with a point 
in space. 15 

According to Uddyotakara, the s amanyato-drsta is that 
in which an object is cognised as qualified by a character 
which is an invariable concomitant of a well known character 
of that object, the relation between them being other than 
causality. For instance, the presence of water is inferred from 
the presence of cranes. Here we take as the subject ( paksa) 
the tree and the other things along with the spot which 
is well known as constantly inhabited by cranes and with 
regard to the spot we infer the presence of water. It may be 
noted that the one and the same object as qualified by the 
well-known character becomes in this case the instrument of 
inference and as qualified by the other character becomes the 
object of inference. The spot known as having cranes is the 
means of the inference of the spot as having water. The 
principal point of difference between this and the other two 
kinds of inferences is that in this case the relation of cause 
and effect does not enter at alL Vacaspati says that the 
inference of the movement of the sun from change of place is 
based on causality as movement is the cause of change of 
place, and so would be an instance of sesavat anumana ; 
this is one of the reasons why Uddyotakara gives another 
interpretation. 10 

In can be seen that as compared to the drsta anumana 
which adheres rigidly to the experience achieved, the samanyato - 
drsta works through analogy also. As Randle says, the 
samanyoto-drsta inference is “ much more constructive or 
productive, much less purely reproductive or repetitive, than 
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the drsta inference. The former is an inference to the rela¬ 
tively novel, while the latter deals merely with repetitions of 
the old. The samanyato-drsta looks less cogent in form, but 
is more like real and valuable inference in fact ” ( Indian 
Logic in the Early Schools, p. 159) We might say that the 
samanyato-drsta inference would be of great help to practical 
researchers—scientists and others treading untrodden land. 

Nyaya definition of Inference— 

Purvavat, Sesavat, Samanyato-drsta : 

The Nyaya-sutra 1.1.5 defines Inference (anumana) as 
‘that which is preceded by perception’ and gives a three-fold- 
classification of it— purvavat , sesavat and samanyato-drsta —as 
against the two-fold classification of the Vaisesika-sutra 
( Atha tat-purvakam trividham anumanam purvavac chesavat 
samanyato - drstam ca. — NS , 1.1.5). Vatsyayana himself 

seems to be uncertain about the interpretation of these 
and gives alternative explanations of them. Randle has 
tried to reconstruct the Sutrakara’s view regarding these. 17 
The samanyato-drsta meant to the author of the Nyaya-sutra 
just what it meant to that of the Vaisesika sutra and he sub¬ 
divided drsta-linga into purvavat and sesavat. As there are 
references to inference by elimination in the Nyaya-sutra 
itself, it is possible that sesavat had this meaning for the 
author of the Nyaya-sutra, especially because it is one of the 
alternative explanations given by Vatsyayana ( cf. Parisesad 
yathoktahetiipapattes ca —Ns , 3.2.39). Desire, etc. cannot 
belong to the five material elements nor to the mind; there 
is no other substance except atman, soul; therefore, they 
must belong to the soul. Vatsyayana explains and illustrates 
sesavat as follows: The word ‘ sesavat ’ means remainder; 
hence the sesavat inference is that in which with regard to a 
thing some of the likely properties being denied and eliminated, 
and this elimination not applying to other likely properties, 
we have the cognition of those that remain (thus undenied). 
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For instance, with regard to sabda (sound), we find that it 
is an entity and is impermanent, and as these two characters 
(being an entity and being impermanent) are found to be 
common to substances, qualities and actions only, their presence 
in sound distinguishes it from the remaining categories, viz. 
samdnya (generality ), visesa ( particularity ) and samavaya 
(inherence), which are entities, but are eternal. When there 
arises a doubt whether sound is a substance, a quality or an 
action, we reason by a process of elimination thus ; (a) Sound 
cannot be a substance, because it inheres in a single substance, 
akasa (—substances, it may be noted, are either not inherent in 
any substance, e.g. atom, or are inherent in more than one 
substance, e.g. dvyanuka, tryanuka, etc. ); ( b ) sound is not 
an action, because it is the originator of another sound (a 
thing of its own kind, whereas action always brings about 
effects entirely unlike itself,—action in most cases produces 
some kind of conjunction or disjunction). And by this 
eliminative reasoning we conclude that sound must be a 
quality. This example of sesavat inference is not acceptable 
to .Vacaspati. According to him, parifesa is only another 
name for the purely negative inference ( vyatirekin ), while the 
example cited by the Bhasya is one of the affirmative-negative 
(, anvaya-vyatirekin) kind. The example cited by Vacaspati is the 
inference of the fact of desire, etc. being dependent upon 
the self. 18 

Purvavat inference is, according to Vatsyayana, that where 
of two perceptible objects such as we have before experienced, 
the sight of one leads to the inference of the other which is 
not perceived, as when fire is inferred through smoke (yatha 
purvam pratyaksabhutayor anyatara-dar sanena' nyatarasya’* 
pratyaksasya numanam, yatha dhumenagnih. —NB., 1.1.5). That 
is to say, purvavat inference comprises ordinarily inferences 
pf every kind, excepting the sesavat (eliminative) inferences, 
vvhich the author of the Nydya-sutra seems to have treated 
as a class apart, thereby innovating on the Vctisesika siitrq f 

J-4S 
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which either did not note them ( sesavat ) or did not regard 
them as embodying any distinct principle. The Naiyayika 
himself has disregarded the sesavat variety for all practical 
purposes. It seems that sesavat inference interpreted as 
eliminative inference is an originality of Vatsyayana’s—a subtlety 
introduced by him which did not find favour with others 
and was consequently abandoned. Sesavat would rather have 
meant to the author of the Nyaya-sutra inference from effect 
to cause or from part to whole. The example of samanyato- 
drsia given here by Vatsyayana is the inference of soul as the 
substrate of qualities like desire, etc. 

The alternative explanations which Vatsyayana gives of the 
three terms are that purvavat is inference from what precedes, 
that is say, from cause to effect; for instance, from clouds 
we infer that there will be rain. Sesavat is inference from what 
follows,—the inference that it has rained in the upper region 
of the river from the spate in the river. The inference that the 
sun moves, though we have never seen it moving, on the 
ground that when we see something in one place which we 
saw previously in another place there is always movement 
preceding it, is an instance of samanyato-drsta. 

A. B. Dhruva is of the opinion that Vatsyayana when he says 
that purvavat and sesavat may mean, respectively, inference 
from cause and inference from effect, is doubtless in possession 
of the real meanings of the terms as used in the $utra; but 
he does not seem to know that they were borrowed from the 
vocabulary of Mimamsa, in which the words purva and sesa 
are of frequent occurrence. It was the Mlmamsakas who were 
the ‘older Naiyayikas’. That Nyaya was a synonym of Mimamsa 
was known even to such latter-day writers of Mimamsa as 
Madhava and Parthasarathi Misra who called their works 
Nydyamalavistara and Nyayaratnakara . l9 

It might also have been originally intended that purvavat 
is inference as to things future, sesavat as to things past and 
samctnyatQ-drsiyi as to things present, Does Vatsyayana meaq 
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this when he says that as contrasted with perception, inference 
pertains to things past, present and future, though he has not 
specifically restricted any variety to any of the three times 
in particular ? so 

We have a very detailed and interesting exposition of the 
three-fold inference in the Anuyogadvara, 144, a canonical 
work of the Svetambara Jainas. Yi.txQanumd.na is divided into 
(A) puvvava, (B) sesava, and (C) ditiha-sahammava —the same 
types as those mentioned in the Nyaya-sutra. 

(A) Puvvava, as before, that is to say, inference from 
marks formerly observed. Thus, a mother recognises her child 
from such physical marks as she has observed before, e.g. 
mole or scar. The illustration in the text is supported by a 
quotation 91 , which shows that there had been earlier writers, 
probably Jainas, who had dealt with the subject. 

(B) Sesava, inference from the other, that is to say, of 
one number of a pair of correlates from the other. This is 
of five kinds : (i) kajjenam (karyena ), inference of a cause 
from its effect. Thus we infer a conch from the sound of 
its blowing, a drum from its beating, a bull from bellowing, 
a peacock from its peculiar note, and so on; (ii ) karanenam, 
inference of an effect from its cause. For example, threads 
are a cause of a piece of cloth and not vice versa, grass fibres 
are a cause of mat and not vice versa; a lump of clay is a 
cause of a jar and not vice versa. The commentator to 
clarify the obscurity in these examples, adds others : from a 
particular appearance of the clouds, one infers a sure rainfall; 
from the rise of the moon, its necessary effect, viz. a tide in 
the sea; from the rise of the sun, its necessary effect, viz. 
blooming of day-lotuses, and so on. That is to say, given 
the full complement of causal factors, the effect must follow. 

(iii) g unenam, inference of a substance from its attribute. 
Thus we infer a flower from its smell, salt from its taste, 
and so on; (iv) avayavenam, inference of the whole from 
its part. Thus we infer a buffalo from its horn, a cock from 
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its crest, an elephant from the trunk and so on; (v) asaenam 
(■-airitena ? the commentator explains: asrayatity asrayah, tend). 
Inference of the abode from that which abides therein; for 
example of fire from smoke, or of water from cranes, a 
shower of rain from turbid waters, and so on. 23 

(C) Dittha-sahammava —inference from similarity. This is 
of two kinds-( i) sdmannadiiiham, inference from that which is 
observed as a point in common to all the individuals of a group; 
e.g. as one man, so many; as many, so one; (ii) visesadipham , 
inference from that which is observed as a distinguishing 
trait of a certain individual amidst a group; as for instance, 
when one recognises a friend from among a number of men 
in the crowd. Anumdna is further divided according as it 
refers to things of the past, present or future, and these divi¬ 
sions are illustrated at great length. 

The Buddhist work Upayahrdaya equates purvavat with 
recognition on the strength of some distinguishing mark, as 
when one recognises a well-known man in his old age from 
the remembrance of his sixth finger which he was seen to 
possess as a child having a head with a pustule, Sesavat is 
inference from some perceived parts to the rest; as for 
example, when we infer that the sea is briny since a drop 
of sea-water tastes saltish. Samanyato-drsia is inference from 
analogy; as for example the inference of the motion of the 
sun and the moon. 88 

Gaudapada in his commentary on the Sdmkhya-karika, 
5, explains purvavat as inference based on prior perception, 
from cause to effect; as for example, from rain clouds to rain. 
He gives the same illustrations as in the Upayahrdaya for the 
other two varieties. 

Uddyotakara among others gives other interpretations 
of the ‘three-fold’ inference- (A) 'Three-fold’ may also refer 
to the fact of the inferential mark or probans being w?"- 
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known ( prasiddha ), true (sat) and certain ( asandigdha), —the 
well-known probans being that which is existent in the sub¬ 
ject, the true that which subsists in other things of the same 
kind, and the certain that which is never found apart from things 
of the same kind. This is meant to exclude the fallacious 
probans. (B) Or ‘three-fold’ may signify : (a) universal affir¬ 
mative ( anvayin ), (b) universal negative ( vyatirekin) and 
(c) universal affirmative-negative (anvaya-vyatirekin). Of these 
the last (anvaya-vyatirekin) is that in which the probans 
while subsisting in the subject (paksa) and other things akin 
to it in which the probandum is known to reside (sapaksa), 
does not subsist in dissimilar objects, where the probandum 
is known not to reside (vipaksa), thus fulfilling the conditions 
of a valid probans —pakse sattva (presence in the subject), 
sapakse sattva (presence in homologues) and vipaksad vyavrtti 
(absence in heterologues). For instance, word (sabda ) is 
impermanent, because while possessing generality (samanya) 
and particularity / visesa), it is perceived by the external sense- 
organs of ordinary human beings like us, like jar and 
unlike akasa. The universal affirmative (anvayin) is that in 
which the probans subsists in the subject and other things 
akin to it (sapaksa) and is so universal that there is 
no heterologue (vipaksa) in which the probandum is known 
to be absent; as for example, the Buddhist argument : ‘Word 
is impermanent because it is a product’ (—The Buddhists hold 
that everything is impermanent). A Nyaya example would 
be : ‘ Particularity ( visesa) is something that can be spoken 
of, because it is knowable, like the generality of things’. The 
universal negative (vyatirekin) is that in which the probans 
subsists in the subject, in whose case there is nothing apart 
from the subject in which the probandum is known to be 
present and which does not subsist in anything where the 
probandum is known to be absent; that is to say, there is in 
this case no sapaksa and the probans does not subsist in the 
vipaksas. For example, ‘ The living body is not soul-less; as 
if it were soul-less it would be without vital functions.’ 84 
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Vacaspati has, in his commentary on the Samkhya Karika, 
5, reduced the three varieties of inference to two— vita (direct) 
comprises purvavat and samanyato -drsla\ and avlta (indirect), 
sesavat. The latter is a means of proof by elimination and 
is used to establish, for example, the Samkhya doctrine of 
the latent existence of the effect in the cause. Clay and jar 
are one, because neither the relation of union nor of 
separation is possible between them; if they were different, 
then they would be either in a relation of union like jar and its 
contents, or in a relation of separation, like two mountains; 
neither of these is found here, therefore clay and jar are 
one. Avlta corresponds to Uddyotakara’s negative ( vyatirekin) 
argument (See NV., p. 123 ) which for him is an indirect 
form of argument from the undesirable consequences (prasanga) 
of the opposite. Vita is explained by Vacaspati as that which 
goes or reaches in different ways, in that while subsisting in 
the paksa it may or may not subsist in the sapaksa\ the 
avlta on the other hand is found only in the paksa and does 
not go away to the sapaksas . 9 5 

It is obvious that these are later subtleties and refining 
touches for which perhaps Uddyotakara can claim originality. 
There is no evidence that Vatsyayana or Prasastapada or 
Dirinaga had raised the question whether a probans could be 
valid if it satisfied only two conditions of the three mentioned 
above (pakse sattva, sapakse sattva, vipaksad vyavrtti )—the 
kevala-vyatirekin and the kevalanvayin of the later Naiyayikas. 

Jf we consider the conception of inference up to the 
time of even Prasastapada, it can be seen that inference 
means the cognition of an unseen object through certain data 
a person has regarding another thing on the strength of the 
relation of invariable concomitance known to subsist between 
the two. What this relation should be is not specifically 
determined, though usually the two terms are related as 
cause-effect. The repeated observation of two things together 
or the repeated observation of the absence of one on there 
being the absence of another, or repeated observation of the 
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relation of succession between two things or uncontradicted 
observation of conventional signs or symbols (e.g. staff of a 
mendicant) are guiding factors in determining the relation of 
concomitance. The cause is inferred from the effect and the 
effect from the cause, the nature of the whole from that of 
the part; and even mere analogy is helpful in the case of 
utterly imperceptible things. Similarly regular association and 
succession also serve as props of inference. In short, uniformity 
of nature and the uniformity of conventional practice and 
behaviour were the mainstays of inference till the time of 
Prasastapada. 

Gradually the problem comes to be raised and faced that 
the cause may be present and yet the effect may not follow 
if the auxiliary conditions are not present or if there is any 
obstructive factor, so the effect cannot be inferred from the 
cause; or since an effect may have a plurality of alternative 
causes, the cause cannot be inferred from the effect. We find 
an attempt at such a critical examination in the Nyaya-sutra 
itself (2.1.37ff). If may be objected that inference cannot be 
an instrument of valid cognition as in the particular instances 
cited of the three kinds of inference, the premisses are not 
true in view of obstruction, demolition and resemblance. 
The inference of it having rained in the upper region from 
the perception of the river to be full is cited as an instance 
of a correct inference. Now as a matter of fact, the river 
may be seen to be full also by reason of its course being 
blocked by a dam; hence from the mere perception of the 
fullness of the river to conclude that it has rained in the upper 
regions of the river cannot be correct inference. 

Similarly, the inference ‘It is going to rain ’ from 
perceiving the ants running away with their eggs is regarded 
as an instance of a correct inference. But the running about of 
the ants with their eggs can be due to the demolition of their 
nests, so it is not correct to infer on seeing the ants running 
about with their eggs that it is going to rain. The presence 
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of the peacock or the coming of rain is also inferred from 
hearing the peacock’s note or scream. But a man may, as a 
matter of fact, be mimicking the peacock, so the inference 
cannot be a correct one (rodhopaghata-sadrsyebhyo vyabhi- 
carddanunianam apramdnam. —NS., 2.1.37). The logician’s reply 
is that this is not true, because the reasons in the three 
inferences cited above are entirely different from (a) such rise 
of water as is restricted to one place, (b) such running about 
of ants with their eggs as is due to fright, and (c) such 
peacock’s note as is a mere imitation (na, ekadesa-trasa- 
sddrsyebhyo’rthantarabhavat.- NS., 2.1.38). What can rightly be 
regarded as a probans of an inference, says Vatsyayana is not 
anything in its unqualified form ( net’vis is ip litigant bhavitum 
arhati. —NB., 2.1.38). For example, in the above-mentioned 
cases, ( a ) when one infers that it has rained in the upper 
region of the river, from the fact that the river is full, he does 
so not by seeing a rise in the river, but by seeing that the 
water previously existing in the river has become augmented 
by rain-water, that the velocity of the stream has increased 
and that the stream is carrying along in its course flakes 
of foam, fruits, leaves and logs of wood. All these additional 
factors are not present when the rise is due to some obstruc¬ 
tion placed in the course of the stream. ( b ) When a person 
infers coming rain he does so from the fact that whole hosts 
of ants are running about calmly with their eggs and not 
only that a few ants are running distractedly. Vacaspati has 
given a fine exposition of purvavat inference which consists 
in the inferring of the effect from the perception of its cause. 
The running about of the ants with the eggs cannot be regarded 
as the cause of rain for the simple reason that there can be 
rain even without the running about of the ants. The fact, 
however, which makes the ants’ running about an indication 
of coming rain is this that what brings rain is some sort of 
commotion in the elements, e.g. the rising of heat-waves 
below the earth’s surface. But before this commotion brings 
rain it produces certain other phenomena also, one such being 
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the funning about of the ants with their eggs; so that the 
appearance of the running about of the ants leads to the inference 
of the elemental commotion which is the caus e of rain, and 
from this we go on to infer that it is goiDg to rain. In this 
manner alone can we regard the instance as one of purvavat. 
But it is quite possible that a man may infer f he coming of 
rain without knowing the relation of causalit y thus subsisting 
between them; in which case it would be an instance of 
s amanyato-drsta inference (like the inference of the presence 
of water from the presence of cranes) (See NVTT., pp. 402- 
403). ( c) The third inference is wrong only when the note 
is in reality not that of a peacock but is some other sound 
resembling it and the person fails to perceive this fact. But 
when he hears a particular kind of sound in the sadja tone 
in which the peacock’s scream is always pitched, he realises 
that what he hears can emanate only from the peacock; thus, 
what leads to the right inference of the peacock’s presence 
(or coming rain ) is that particular kind of sound (—Such 
infallible inference of the peacock’s presence from its note 
is drawn unmistakably by serpents). Thus it is clear that 
when a person tries to infer from the perception of an unquali¬ 
fied thing something that can be inferred from the perception 
of a particular qualified thing, the fault lies with the person 
who infers and not with inference. Inferential cognition can thus 
be doubtful or incorrect only if the datum is insufficient or 
the probans is wrongly perceived. 

If we accept the rule that a text is best explained by itself 
we may consider that Nyaya-sutra 2.1.37-38 gives instances 
of inferences corresponding to the three types enumerated 
in 1.1.5. If this is so, the illustrations which Vatsyayana reads 
in these sutras do not agree with those he has given in his 
commentary on 1.1.5. 

Can it be said that purvavat originally signified inference 
about things of the past, sesavat about things of the future 
and samanyato-drsta about present things ? 3G 
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Other Definitions 

Coming back to the definition of inference in the 
different schools, the Samkhya-karika, 5 defines it as cognition 
based on the knowledge of the co-existence of the mark 
(lihga) and the possessor of the mark ( tal litiga-li/igi-purvakam); 
— as when, according to Gaudapada, from the perception 
of the staff we infer that the possessor of the staff is an 
ascetic; and from the sight of the ascetic we infer that the 
peculiar staff belongs to him or that it is a symbol of the 
order of ascetics. 07 

The Buddhist logician Vasubandhu defines anumana 
(means of inferential cognition) as the knowledge of an object 
inseparably connected with another object by a person who 
knows about it. Vasubandhu lays stress on the inseparable 
connection which unites the probans and the probandum 
(anantartariyakartha-darsanam tadvido’numanam-Vasubaadhu's 
definition in the Vadavidhi quoted in the Nyaya-Varttika, 
p. 54 ). The definition can also mean -'Experience of a thing as 
inseparably connected is the instrument of inference for a person 
who knows this inseparable connection'. Dirinaga criticises 
this and other definitions including the Nyaya one on the 
ground that a connection is never cognised through the senses. 
(sambandho nendriyagrahyah — Pramcina-samuccaya —2.28 ). 2 8 
According to him, inference is cognition of an object through 
its mark ( Pramana-samuccaya 2.1 ). Dirinaga objects to the 
stand of the Naiyayikas that the effect or the result can be 
inferred from the cause, as some impediment might be pre¬ 
sent to hinder its production (2.30). He also objects to the 
theory of the Samkhyas when they establish the relation of 
mutual destruction ( ghatya-ghatakabhava) which allows us to 
infer the absence of snakes in a place where the ichneumons 
are abundant. The snake may be a victor in the struggle 
with the ichneumon and then the inference could be incorrect. 
In spite of all these subtleties introduced by Dirinaga who 
gave a peculiarly Buddhist touch to the logic of his school, 
fip did not succeed in formulating clear principles to the 
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effeet that the general ( samanya ) is the object of inference 
and the particular ( svalaksana } the object of direct perception 
and that identity ( svabhcwa), effect ( karya ), and negation or 
non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) alone can be the basis of valid 
reasoning,—though all this is implicit in the views of Dirinaga. 
It was the good fortune of Dharmakirti to have explicitly 
formulated these principles on the basis of the ground-work 
done by Diiinaga. 

Dharmakirti defines inference as cognition of an object 
through its three-fold mark ( tatra trirupal lihgdd yadanu- 
meye jnanam tad anumanam —NyB., 2.3 ). As Dharmottara 
explains, inference has a conceived object, e g. fire, since 
inference is a cogniton of a thing which cannot be grasped, 
but which can only be conceived. But its procedure consists 
in referring this conceived object to a real point, and thus 
its final result is just the same as in sense-perception—the 
cognition of a point-instant of reality—only in inference it is 
through a constructed symbol. 89 

Before coming to the Jaina definitions of inference we 
may note a Samkhya definition quoted in the Pramana - 
samuccaya-vrtti, 1.35 and in the Nyaya-varttika (p. 57), accord¬ 
ing to which when one thing is perceived, the establishment, 
on the basis of a relation, of the remaining factor is inference 
(sambandhad ekasmdt pratyaksac chesasiddhir anumanam ). 

(Compare Sahara’s or Vj-ttikara’s definition— anumanam 
jndta-sambandhasya ekadesa-darsanad ekadesantare’ sannikrste- 
rthe buddhih. — Sabara-Bhasya 1.1.5—inference is knowledge 
on the part of a man, who knows the relation between the 
two terms, of the second term, which is a thing not present 
to sense by means of the experience of the first term). 

The Jaina logicians define inference as the knowledge of 
the probandum on the strength of the probans that is in¬ 
variably connected with it. 30 Vadi Devasuri defines inference 
as the knowledge of the probandum that is brought about 
by the apprehension of the probans and the remembrance of 
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the relation of invariable concomitance between the probans 
and the probandum ( Tatra hetugrahana-sambandhasmararia - 
karakam sadhya-vijnanam svartham .—PNTL., 3.10). 

o o 

Process of inference 

Thus it is clear that all schools of thought essentially 
agree that inference is the cognition of an unseen object 
on the basis of the perception of another object, which 
serves as the mark, and the remembrance of the relation 
of invariable concomitance that subsists between them. We 
may in this connection mention that Vatsyayana explaining 
the definition of inference as ‘ preceded by perception ’ 
(, tat-purvakam ) states that this expression refers to the percep¬ 
tion of the relation between the probans and the probandum 
as also the perception of the probans itself; this also implies 
the remembrance of the probans and thus it is by means 
of remembrance and perception of the probans that the un¬ 
perceived thing is inferred. 31 We see the fire and the smoke 
together; this is one perception—that of the relation between 
fire and smoke; after some time we see the smoke—this is the 
second perception. On seeing the smoke we remember the 
relation that we have perceived and this leads to the inference 
of fire, the unperceived member of the relation. 

Uddyotakara, to be more precise, explains ‘tat-purvakam’ 
as 'tani te tat purvam yasya. If we take up the explanation 
with ‘tani’, the ‘tani’ in the plural stands for all forms of 
valid cognition mentioned in the Nyaya-Sutra, 1.1 3 ( pratyaksa , 
anumana, upamana, sabda) and it signifies that inference is 
preceded by, that is to say, based on and proceeds from all 
forms of valid cognition (so that inference proceeding from 
inference is not excluded). Even so, as a matter of fact, every 
inference has ultimately to rely upon perception and it is in 
view of this fact that Vatsyayana speaks of inference as pre¬ 
ceded by perception. Moreover, in order to distinguish inference 
from the other forms of valid cognition, the term ‘tat-purva¬ 
kam’ has to be taken as implying a further qualification and 
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has to be expounded as ‘te purve yasya ? i.e. that which is 
preceded by two perceptions so that anumana * (—in the sense 
of instrument of anumati, inferential cognition) comes to 
be defined as perception which is preceded by two perceptions. 
The perception of smoke is perception with reference to its 
own object, smoke, but it is the cause of the inferential 
cognition of another object, fire. For being this it has to be 
preceded by two other perceptions. The perception of the 
relation of concomitance between the probans and the pro- 
bandum is the first and that of the probans is the second. 
What happens in inference is as follows : When the man who 
is desirous of getting at inferential cognition perceives the 
probans a second time (i.e after having perceived it previously 
as concomitant with the probandum) this perception arouses 
in the mind the impression left by the former perception 
which leads him to remember the relation between the 
probans and the probandum; and after this remembrance 
when he again perceives the probans this last perception along 
with the former perception and the subsequent remembrance 
becomes the anumana (instrument of inferential cognition )— 
which is known as lifiga-paramarsa (consideration of probans 
as invariably concomitant with the probandum). Thus percep¬ 
tion is anumana (anumiyate anena iti, instrument of inferential 
cognition). 

If ‘ tat-purvakam ’ is taken as ( tat purvam yasya 9 (that which 
is preceded by one perception), then we have to disregard the 
distinction made between the perception of the probans on 
the one hand and the perception of the relation between the 
probans and the probandum on the other; and then what 
happens is that the lihgaparamarsa comes to represent and 
include (a) the perception of the relation between the probans 

* The Varttika refers all along to anumana as the instrument of inferential 
cognition. In Indian logic, pramana , anumana, etc. are used in two 
senses—instrument of knowledge and knowledge itself. This is 
especially important in the Vedic Nyaya rather than in Buddhist and 
Jaina schools which regard knowledge both as the means and the result. 
See NyB., 1.18; PM., 1.1.34-41. 
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and the probandum, (b) the subsequent perception of the 
probans and (c) remembrance of the relation perceived before, 
as it is this that really precedes the anumana. 

Special cause {karana) of Inferential Cognition 

As just seen, (Jddyotakara has touched upon the problem 
of the most efficient instrument or special cause ( kararta) of 
inferential cognition. Uddyotakara says : (a) Some people 
explain that it is the remembrance of the relation between 
the probans and the probandum that constitutes the anumana ; 

( b ) others take this remembrance as the anumana , but only 
in so far as it is aided by the perception of the relation of 
the probans and the probandum and such other factors; 

(c) still others hold that linga-paramarsa (recognition of the 
probans perceived in the subject as invariably concomitant 
with the probandum is the anumana; (d) in Uddyotakara’s 
opinion all these factors mentioned by others constitute the 
anumana as they are all equally necessary for inferential 
cognition, and when we examine the relative importance of 
these factors, it seems only reasonable to regard linga- 
paramarsa as the most important. Inferential cognition follows 
immediately after linga-paramarsa, which should, therefore, 
be regarded as its karana (instrument). Further on he says, 
it is only right to hold that what brings about inferential cogni¬ 
tion is linga-paramarsa as aided by remembrance {smrtyanu- 
grhita-linga-paramarsa ), and it is only thus that upanaya , 
the fourth member of the syllogism acquires significance. 53 

Srldhara, on the other hand, points out that the instrument 
of inferential cognition is, according to Prasastapada, the 
experience of the probans (—smoke—) together with the memory 
of the relation of universal concomitance ( vyapti ). This, in his 
view, leaves no scope for linga-paramarsa (e.g. On this hill 
there is smoke which is pervaded byfire— vahnivyapya-dhnmavan 
ayamparvatah ), the statement of which is assigned as the special 
function of the fourth member (i upanaya) of the syllogism, as 
distinguished from the statement of the linga , which is 
commonly assigned as the function of the second member 
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(apadesa) of the syllogism. Even if linga-paramarsa is not recog- 
nised as an instrument of inferential cognition, the upanaya , the 
fourth member of the syllogism does not become functionless, 
as the upanaya is set forth in pararthanumana (inference for 
another) for the purpose of conveying the paksa-dharmata 
(the residence of the probans in the subject) which has not 
been conveyed by the other members of the syllogism. 83 

According to the Buddhist, the Jainas and some Naiyayikas, 
it is the litiga known as such that is the karana of inference. 
For the Mimamsakas and the Vedantins, the knowledge of 
vyapti as revived in our mind when we see the Uhga is the 
karana of inference In the view of the Navya-Naiyayikas, 
the linga cannot be a karana as it may also be a thing of the 
past or future. Moreover, it cannot lead to the conclusion 
except through the knowledge of the vyapti between the linga 
and the sadhya. Hence, the knowledge of vyapti should 
be taken as the karana of inference. But this does not 
immediately lead to the conclusion. It has for its vyapara 
(operation) a consideration of the middle term as related to 
the major term on the one hand and the minor on the other, 
i.e. the lihga-paramarsa\ and it is through the linga-paramarsa 
that the knowledge of vyapti leads to the conclusion. 
Thus, while the knowledge of vyapti is the karana or special 
cause of inference, linga-paramarsa is the immediate cause 
(carama-karana) of inference ( See Tattva-cintamatii , II, pp. 
521-551—B I). Some later Naiyayikas regard lingaparamarsa 
itself as the karana of inference (See Tarkasahgraha , 45). 

Probandum 

We may now state briefly the different views as to the 
nature and form of the probandum (anumeya). Vatsyayana 
ordinarily speaks of fire being inferred through smoke (See 
NB., 11 5). He has also taken note of the two-fold signi¬ 
ficance of the term sadhya : (a) property qualified by the 
thing, or ( b ) the thing qualified by the property ( sadhyam ca 
dvividham dharmivisisto vd dharmah sabdasyd'nityatvam , dharma ? 
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visisio va dharml anityah sabda iti.—NB., 1,1.35). But he does 
not specifically raise the problem, which Dirinaga, Uddyota- 
kara and Rumania discuss, viz. What is it that is inferred in 
an inference ? Dirinaga says that some hold that we infer 
fire from smoke, others that we infer the relation between 
fire and hill. Dirinaga rejects these views and holds that we 
infer ‘fiery hill’. According to Kumarila also the probandum 
is ‘fiery hill’ (Slv.,-Anumana, 27ff). The idea is that fire by 
itself cannot be the object of inference from smoke. We know 
it just when we know the smoke as invariably concomitant 
with fire. Nor do we infer the relation between fire and hill; 
we cannot speak of a relation unless there are two things to 
be related, while here the fire is not perceived. What is, 
therefore, inferred is ‘the hill as possessed of fire.’ 

Uddyotakara, on the other hand, holds that the probandum 
or the inferendum is fiery smoke, or middle term as qualified 
by the major term. In his Nyaya-Varttika, pp. 50-51, he asks. 
“What is it that is apprehended through that smoke? Is it 
fire or place or existence or fire-possessing place that is so 
apprehended? Not fire, because the relation of property and 
the thing possessing the property ( dharma-dharmi-bhdva ) is 
not possible between them; and fire is not a property of 
smoke nor smoke of fire: and further because fire is already 
apprehended, and therefore cannot be a thing to be proved 
(anumeya). Similarly existence and place cannot be the anumeya 
as they are already apprehended. Place as possessed of fire 
also cannot be the anumeya, because smoke is not its property. 
Nor can it be said that the relation of fire to place as such 
is known and is so one that can be proved, because it is already 
known that fire is related to place. Similarly, a particular 
place cannot be inferred as possessing fire, because the person 
who advances the argument does not see the particular place 
which serves as the locus or origin of the smoke. It cannot 
also be said that smoke as such brings about the cognition 
of fire, for if an observer were to see smoke as such, then the 
particular place could not fie inferred as fiery, Uddyotakara goes 
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on to examine the concept of avinabhava (inseparable 
connection) between smoke as such and fire as such. What is meant 
by avinabhava ? Does it mean causal connection, or inherence 
(of both) in one thing, of one thing in them both, or simple 
relation of one to the other ( kim karyakaranabhavah utaikartha- 
samavayah tatsambandhamatram va. —NV., p. 50). Avinabhava 
cannot signify the relation of cause and effect, because smoke 
does not reside in fire or fire in smoke, as each of these 
resides in its own (material) cause. ( As Vacaspati says, only 
material causation is considered here because the other two 
kinds of causation are not cases of inseparable connection). 
The second alternative also is not possible. Smoke and fire 
are not the constituent or material causes of one thing which 
resides in them as their effect, for a substance cannot be 
constituted of two heterogeneous things; and the supposition of 
both these as residing in a third thing which is their constituent 
cause has been set aside by saying that each of these resides 
in its own material cause. Inference is impossible even in the 
case of the third alternative. We have no such experience as 
would justify the vyapti (pervasion) of smoke by contact with 
fire, for we often have experience of smoke in the absence 
of fire, i. e. of smoke not in contact with fire. (Uddyotakara 
should not, it may be noted, be misunderstood to maintain 
that smoke can exist without fire). It may be urged that the 
relation between fire and smoke is co-presence ( sahacarya ), 
like that between the two qualities, colour and touch in 
substances. Uddyotakara’s reply is that this will not serve 
any purpose; their connection is not invariable and there¬ 
fore co-presence as implying universal connection cannot be 
asserted. The formula, ‘ Where there is smoke, there is fire ’ 
is rejected by this very argument. And there is no other way 
of interpreting the avinabhava of smoke and fire. Therefore, 
it is not true that fire is inferred from smoke. 

But would it not be contradictory to state that we do 
not infer fire from smoke ? There is no such contradiction, 
1-50 
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replies Uddyotakara. What is inferred from a particular smoke 
is that the smoke has fire as its property or fiery smoke. 
Both are present at that time to sense, viz., the smoke and 
it's characteristics such as its forming an unbroken mass, 
movement upwards, etc. And these characters of the smoke 
as observed in it bring about the inference of a character not 
known directly to the observer. In the case of every object 
of inference, the locus of the properties and the property that 
brings about the conclusion are known. For instance in the 
inference ‘Word is impermanent, because it is a product', word 
is known as what it is and the fact that it is a product is 
known, but the character ‘impermanence’ is not known, and 
it is this that is inferred as a qualifier of that (i.e. word); 
(sarvasyanumeyasya vastuno dharmi pratipadakai ca dharmah 
prasiddho bhavati ; yatha sabdasya” tmasatta prasiddha krtakatvam 
ca dharmas tv anityatvalaksano’prasiddha iti. tad-viiesarto'yam 
anumiyata iti. —NV., p. 51 ). Uddyotakara should not be 
understood as banishing the subject ( paksa) of an inference 
altogether. What he points out is that the case of the co¬ 
existence of two things (smoke and fire) on a hill is an 
accidental one and it can happen that a hill, which is what 
we might call the accidental dharmi of these dharmas, may 
not be present to sense, and then it is obvious that the 
accidental dharmin is no essential part of the anumeya. But 
where the paksa is seen, it is inferred as qualified by fire. 
This is how Vacaspati tries to explain away the non-mention 
by Uddyotakara of the paksa in the probandum. 84 We cannot 
say whether Uddyotakara had this in his mind or not. Perhaps 
what Uddyotakara means is that the paksa is not directly 
connected with what is to be proved from the reason. There 
being a substratum(—whatever it be—) of the probans we infer 
the existence of the probandum through it there.* 6 According 
to the Advaitin what is inferred is the unperceived property 
of the subject (paksa). In the inferential cognition that the hill 
is fiery, it is the fire that is inferred and not the hill which 
is already perceived. 
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Requisites of a true probans 

The Vaisesikas, the Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas and the 
Bauddhas contend that the probans in order to be a true one 
must subsist in the subject (minor term), must exist in some 
or all homologues where the probandum is known to exist, 
and must be absent in heterologues where the probandum is 
known to be absent ( pakse sattvam, sapakse sattvam , vipaksad 
vyavrttih ). Dharmakirti (and before him Sankarasvamin) tried 
to make these rules’ precise with the help of the restrictive 
particle -‘eva’— pakse sattvam eva (necessary subsistence in the 
paksa), sapakse eva sattvam (presence in homologues only, 
never in heterologues) and vipaksad vyavrttir eva or vipakse 
asattvam eva (necessary absence in heterologues). 36 Vacaspati 
mentions two more— asatpratipaksatva (absence of a counter¬ 
balancing probans) and abadhitavisayatva (absence of contradic¬ 
tion— or the object i.e. the probandum should not be 
contradicted by a stronger means of proof). Uddyotakara and 
Vacaspati waive one of the conditions— sapakse sattvam and 
vipaksad vyavrttih in the case of kevala-vyatirekin (universal¬ 
negative) and kevalanvayin ( universal-affirmative ) types of 
inference respectively as it is not possible to adduce any 
sapaksa in the former, and any vipaksa in the latter. 8 ’ In 
The pot can be named, since it is knowable’, the concomitance 
is positive only (kevalanvayin) (viz. ‘What can be known can 
be named'); but the negative proposition, ‘What cannot be named 
cannot be known’ cannot be established since no example can 
be adduced to illustrate it. On the other hand, in the case of 
■ Living organisms have souls because they possess vital functions’, 
the concomitance can be negative only ( kevala-vyatirekin) (viz. 
•What has no soul has no vital function, as for example jar’); 
the positive concomitance, ‘That which has vital functions 
has a soul ’ cannot be illustrated since the probandum has the 
same extension as the subject and cannot therefore be found 
anywhere else. It may be noted here that though according 
to these rules, ‘The jar is nameable because it is knowable’ 
js a valid inference of the kevalanvayin type, ‘Everything 
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is nameable because it is knowable ’ is not valid, because 
neither any sapaksa nor any vipaksa is available, and to quote 
a part of the paksa itself as an example would be to beg the 
question. The Jaina logicians find nothing objectionable in 
finding the evidence for the conclusion in the paksa itself. 
This was recognised in the doctrine of antarvyapti (See 
Ny ay avatar a, 23). 

The difficulties which arise in connection with the 
formulation of the three rules (pakse sattvam eva , etc.) with 
the help of the restrictive particle 'eva 1 have been pointed out 
by Uddyotakara. If the rules are read without the 'em 1 (pakse 
sattvarriy etc.), then the first rule will not exclude such argu^ 
ments as 'Atoms are impermanent because they are odorous, 
like a jar', that is to say, arguments which are invalid because 
the probans is sadhyaikadesavrtti (subsisting in only a part of 
the subject—as only earth-atoms are odorous and no other 
kind of atoms), In order to exclude such inferences, it is 
essential to introduce the requirement that the probans should 
be sadhya-vyapaka , subsisting in the entire subject and not 
sadhyaikadesavrtti. The Buddhist does this by inserting 'eva. 
Uddyotakara asks, “ What restriction is intended— (a) anumeye 
sadbhavah eva (existence only in the subject), or (b) anumeya 
eva sadbhavah (existence in the subject only)?"’ The second 
contradicts sapaksQ sattvam and so cannot be accepted; morever 
it does not convey that the probans is present in the entire 
paksa . Again does the ‘ eva 1 in the second rule mean 
(a) tat-tulya eva sadbhavah or {b) tat-tulye sadbhctva eva ? 
The former is impossible as it would contradict the first rule. 
It is not possible to say, ’Feed only Devadatta; and Yajnadatta'; 
so here also to say, ‘The probans exists in the sapaksa only; 
and in the paksa 1 would be the language of a lunatic. ^ 


*Dharmakirti however defended this position with, the help of 
4 samucciyamanavadharana .’ (aggregate restriction), as is stated by 
Vacaspati. (See NVTT., pp. 171 ffh See Indian Logic in the Early 
Sahools\ pp. 257-262. 
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According to the second interpretation, the middle term 
must exist in al sapaksas > so middle terms which reside in 
some but not in all sapaksas would be excluded Moreover, a 
middle term (—in a kevalavyatirekin) is valid even if it subsists 
in no sapaksa (as there are no sapaksas). The third rule also 
with the 'eva' can mean : (a) ‘ vipakse eva abhavah\ or (b) vipakse 
abhciva eva ? The former excludes middle terras which are 
absent in some sapaksas besides being absent in vipaksas; and 
the latter has already' been stated by ‘ tat-tulye eva sadbhavah' . zs 

The Jaina logicians, on the other hand, contend that the 
knowledge of the necessity of invariable concomitance alone 
can prevent the fallacies of probans or the middle term from 
entering into the field of reasoning, and it is not necessary to 
recognise these rules of pakse sattvam , etc. Necessary universal 
concomitance (. avinabhava) consists in the incompatibility of 
the probans with the contradictory of the probandum (anyatha’- 
nupapcnnatva), This condition of incompatibility with the 
contradic(ory is rot found to hold good in the case of a 
middle term which is asiddha (unreal or unestablished), 
viruddha (contrary) or vyabhiccirin (inconclusive). With regard 
to the triple characteristic ii may be pointed out that a middle 
term is found to be non-probative in spite of the fact that 
it has all these characteristics if the condition of invariable 
concomitance is not satisfied. The inference ‘The future son 
of Maitra must be of a dark complexion, because he is the 
son of Maitra, like other sons of Maitra’ is an instance in 
point . 39 It may be urged that the necessity of absence in 
dissimilar cases (vipaksad niyamavcn vyavrttih) is not satisfied 
by the probans in the above inference and the n m-probativer,ess 
is due to this defect. The answer to this is that in that case 
the condition, ‘necessity of absence in dissimilar cases’ should 
alone be regarded as the necessary condition of invariable con¬ 
comitance since the absence of this condition in spite of the 
presence of Other conditions can render a probans non- 
probative or incapable of proving the probandum. Thus, this 
alone should be regarded as the predominant or rather the only 
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characteristic of a valid probans Even subsistence in the paksa 
is not a necessary condition because the following inference 
is known to be valid: ‘ The constellation RohinI will appear 
as the Krttika has appeared.’ 40 Further, the favourite infer¬ 
ence of the Buddhists and the very basis of their metaphysical 
structure, viz ‘Everything is momentary, since it is existent 
(sarvam ksanikam sattvat) should be held to be invalid if the 
three characteristics of a valid probans cannot be waived, as 
the probans ‘existent’ does not occur in sapaksas (since there 
is no sapaksa —every existent being included in the subject, 
there is nothing outside it which can serve as an example). 
But they recognise it as valid. Hence it has been rightly said: 
“What does the triple characteristic avail if incompatibility 
with the contradictory is present? And what would again this 
triple characteristic avail, if incompatibility with the contra¬ 
dictory is absent?’’ 

(Anyatha’nupapannatvam yaira tatra trayena kim; 

nanyatha'nupapannatvam yatra tatra trayena kim.)* 1 

The additional characteristics, viz. absence of a counter¬ 
balancing probans and absence of contradiction of the 
probandum are equally unwanted for they are but an elaboration 
of the necessity of invariable concomitance. The necessity of 
invariable concomitance includes these two characteristics and 
hence their addition is a superfluity. Thus, according to the 
Jaina logicians, it is sufficient in order that an inference be 
valid, that the probans should have the only characteristic of 
standing in the relation of invariable concomitance with the 
probandum. 

Inference for oneself (svarthanumana) and Inference fo r another 

(pararthanumana) : 

Inference, as seen above, is the cognition of the probandum 
on the basis of the knowledge of the probans, it being one 
of the two terms between which there is the relation of 
invariable concomitance, and the probandum being the other 
term. One may infer to oneself or communicate the inference to 
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another. What is the difference between oneself inferring and 
making others infer? The difference is really not logical but 
psychological. In fact, all the conditions of valid inference 
have to be satisfied in both. In one case they remain more 
or less implicit, whereas in the other they have to be made 
explicit according to the needs of the other party. Verikata- 
natha does not recognise this two-fold classification. Even 
though the inference for another is understood through the 
statement, the hearer is not convinced only by the statement 
unless his own mind grasps the vyapti and the fact of the 
middle term which is invariably concomitant with the major 
term and therefrom infers after receiving hints from the teacher 
and the like. If simply on account of being propounded by a 
syllogistic statement, anumana would become ‘ parartha ’, ‘for 
another’, then all pramanas would have to be regarded as two¬ 
fold (See NP., pp. 154-126). It is, however, in the process of 
making all the conditions explicit that, one may say, the 
development of logical thought lies. So this may be regarded 
as an illustration of a social need becoming responsible for 
the development of logical thought. One might go a step 
further and say that it is actually in intellectual intercourse 
that the progress of inferential thinking becomes possible. 
The difference between svarthanumana (inference for oneself) 
and pararthanumana (inference for another or syllogism) is 
thus a difference, as Stcherbatsky says, between that form of 
the inferential judgement which it usually has in the natural 
run of our thinking and acting process, and another form 
which is most suitable in science and in a public debate. In 
a public debate the universal or major proposition is rightly 
put forward as the foundation of the reasoning, on which 
should follow the application or the minor proposition; where¬ 
as in the actual thought process the universal judgement is 
not necessarily present to the mind, it seems hidden in the 
deeper recesses of our consciousness as though controlling 
the march of thought from behind the screen. Our thought 
leaps from one step to another, and a reason seems to suggest 
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itself to the mind; its invariable connection with the predicate 
lies apparently dormant in the mind and reveals itself only 
when due attention is paid to it. 42 

The Buddhists accordingly illustrate the two kinds of 
inference as follows : 

( a ) Svarthcmumana—agnir atra > dhuniat (There is fire here, 
because there is smoke). 

( b ) Pardrthdnurndna — ( i ) yatra dhwnas tatra’gnir yatha 
mahanasddau, (ii) asti ceha dkumah (wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, just as in the kitchen and the like; and there 
is such smoke here). 

It may be noted here that the Buddhist logicians before 
Dirinaga ordinarily employed the tradit'onal type of syllogism 
of five members {avayavas). Perhaps Asariga for the first time 
in his Yogacaryabhumisdstra acknowledged that the last two 
members are useless thus reducing the syllogism practically 
to three members only. Even in Asaiiga’s Sahgiti we find 
the syllogism of five members ( See JRAS, July, 1929, 
pp. 475-477). 

The Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas recognised five members 
of syllogistic inference (See NS., 1.1.37) : 

1. Pratijna (thesis)— Parvatah vahniman (There is fire on 
the hill), 

2. Hetn (reason)— dhumat (Because of smoke), 

3. Udaharana (example)— yatra yatra dhumas tatra tatra 
vahnih, yatha mahanase (wherever there is smoke there is 
fire, as in the kitchen), 

4. Upanaya (application)— Tatha cayam vahnivyapyadhumavan) 

( and there is such smoke—as is pervaded by, or invariably 
concomitant with, fire—on the hill), 

5. Nigamana (conclusion)*— Tasmat tatha { Therefore, it is 
such i.e., having fire). 

* Prasasupada terms the five members of the syllogism— pratijna, 
apadesu, nidarsana , anusandhana , pratyamnaya (See PB., pp, 114 ft'). 
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The Buddhist syllogism, as shown above, has two members 
(avayavas) —the general rule including ihe example, and the 
application implying the conclusion. Dharmottara says that 
there is no absolute necessity of expressing separately the 
conclusion. Supposing the reason has been cognised as 
invariably concomitant with the deduced property; we then 
know the major premiss. If we then perceive the presence of 
that very reason in some definite place, that is to say, if we 
know the minor premiss, we already know the conclusion. 
The repetition of the deduced conclusion does not serve any 
purpose. 45 Dharmakirti states in his Pramana-Varttika that even 
one member, reason, would suffice (—of course the rest would 
be implied in the discussion and could be easily comprehended 
by an intelligent person from the context). 44 

The Sarhkhyas have adopted the syllogism of three members 
(thesis, reason, example) (See Mathara on Samkhya-karika , 5). 
The Mimarhsakas, according to Vadi Devasuri, recognise three 
members (See Syadvadaratnakara, p. 559), but Hemacandra and 
Anantavlrya are of the view that they adopt four members 
( See Pramariamvnamsa-Vrtti , 2 1.9; Prameyaratnamala 3.37). 
Salikanatha and Parthasarathi Misra have given illustrations 
of syllogisms with three members (See Prakarana-Paficika, 
pp. 32-83; Nyayaratnakara on Slokavarttika , Anumana, 53-54). 
There might have been two traditions among the Mimarhsakas. 
The Jaina logicians ordinarily recognise two members—thesis, 
and reason—but are not rigid on this point. According 
to them even one member may be used, viz. the reason 
(See Syadvadaratnakara , p. 548 ) or two or three or even 
five, or to go further, even ten avayavas as recognised by 
JBhadrabahu (4th cent. A.D.) (—See Syadvadaratnakara , p 565—) 
according to the intellectual capacity of the person who is to 
be convinced. 45 But all this long-drawn statement is not 
necessary in an actual discussion cariied on by intelligent 
persons—though it might be admitted in books on logic for 
the sake of clarification promoting easy understanding—where 
1—51 
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only two members, thesis and reason, are sufficient ( bala- 
vyutpattyartham tat-trayopagame sastra eva’sau na vade’- 
nupayogat. —PMS., 3.46 ). 

Vadi Devasuri says that debates are classified according 
to the number of members in the syllogisms employed. That 
in which the syllogism has only one member, the liriga (probans), 
is regarded as the lowest; that in which two or more members 
are employed is middling, and that in which the syllogism 
consists of ten members is the best (SVR., p. 565). 

It appears that a ten-membered syllogism was in vogue 
before the emergence of the five-membered syllogism in 
■ the Nyaya tradition. As mentioned by Vatsyayana, the five 
additional members are : jijnasd ( desire to know ),. samsaya 
, (doubt), sakyaprapti (belief in the possibility of solution), 
prayojana (purpose), samsayavyudasa (dispelling of doubt) (See 
Nyaya-bhasya, 1.1.32). Vatsyayana says that jijnasa , etc. Cannot 
be regarded as organic parts (ekadesa, anga) of the probative 
statement ( sadhaka-vakya) as they do not prove anything. Yet 
evea these have their use in a debate or discussion inasmuch 
as they help to initiate a debate and help its procedure by 
the statement of the desire to know a problem, the doubt 
regarding it and the like. As Udayana says, while jijnasa, etc. 
help the discussion by their very presence, the statement of 
the proposition and the rest do so by their being known. If the 
desire to know is only present the discussion can proceed; it 
is not necessary to know or apprehend the desire. But the 
statement of the proposition and the rest should be themselves 
known before they can lead to the definite knowledge of things. 
These five additional members are certainly phases in the 
psychological process of reasoning; but they have no place in 
the logical development of an argument. Perhaps it was the 
practice at that early period to state the desire to know and 
the rest in the course of the debase, these marking the different 
phases of the procedure of the debate. It is the contention of 
A. B. Dhruva that the inference referred to by Vatsyayana as 
belonging to some {eke) Naiyayikas and as having ten members 
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must have been of a section of the earlier Mimarhsakas s the 
five additional members have a Mlmamsa ring about them. 46 

The ten members of a syllogism mentioned by Bhadrabahu 
in his Dasavaikalika Niryukti, 137 are : (1) pratijna (thesis), 
(2) pratijna-vibhakti (limitation of the thesis), (3) hetu 
(reason), (4) hetu-vibhakti (limitation of the hetu), (5) vipaksa 
(counter-proposition), (6) vipaksapratisedha (denial of the 
counter-proposition ), ( 7 ) drstanta ( example), ( 8 ) akahksa 
(doubting the validity of the example), (9) akahksa-pratisedha 
(dispelling of the doubt), (10) nigamana (final conclusion). 4,1 
Bhadrabahu illustrates these as follows: 

1. Dharma ( righteous act) is most mangala ( auspicious ) 
(— pratijna ); 

2. Only here in the Jaina school of thought (—because in 
drinking water not passed through a piece of cloth and 
the like, the ascetics of Other schools cause injury to 
living-beings) (— pratijna-vibhakti)', 

3. Because he who abides in the highest abode of righteousness, 
is adored by the gods and the like (— hetu)', 

4. Only those who are free from passions and deceit, and live) 
without killing living beings, abide in dharma (— hetu- 
vibhakti); 

5a. People bow down to the father-in-law and the like—who 
are opposed to the teaching of the Jina, whether they 
have a liking for dharma or not—regarding them as 
auspicious (— pratijna-vibhaktyoh vipaksah); 

5b- Even, sacrificers are adored by the gods (— hetu-vibhaktyoh 
vipaksah); 

6a. Karma such as brings about pleasant sensation, right 
attitude, laughter, love, good life, figure, lineage, etc. are the 
result of dharma (enjoined by the Jina), so dharma alone 
is mangala and not father-in-law and the like {—pratisedHd 
of the vipaksa of pratijna ’and pratijna-vibhakti); 

6b. If the unrestrained, passionate, deceptive killers (i e. 
- sacrificers) be adored, then fire should be cool {—pratisedha 
of the vipaksa of hetu and hetu-vibhakti); 
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?. Like the Arhats and their followers, the ascetics with 
even minds, who are in search of house-holders who 
cook for themselves, and are not those who. cause injury 
(—drstanta , example); 

8. This is not a good example because householders cook 
keeping in view even the ascetics; and even Buddha and 
others are honoured by the gods (— asafika)\ 

9. Rain does not fall for vegetation, and grass does 
not grow for the beasts, similarly householders do not 
cook for the monks. Buddha and others are said to have 
been honoured only secondarily whereas it is the Jinas 
who are honoured in the true sense of the term ( —drsta.nta- 
vipaksa-pratisedhay, 

IQ. Therefore being adored by gods and men dhartna is 
always auspicious (— nigamana ). 48 

Bhadrabahu has given two sets of ten avayayas—^pratijna, 
pratijnd-visuddhi , helu, hetu-visuddhi , drstanta , drstanta-visuddhi 
upasamhara, upasamhara-visuddhi, nigamana , nigamana-visuddhi ; 
(b) the members illustrated above, pratijna, pratijna-vibhakti , etc. 

( Dasavai, Nir . Gathas 92 ff, 137 ff). In (>) in pratijna-visuddhi 
and the like, the significance of the terms is clarified and 
explained—mostly in the light of the Jaina view, 

It is obvious that in Bhadrabahu’s syllogism the opponent 
is also kept in view and his likely objections are 
anticipated and answered at every step. Even the syllogism of 
fi ve avayavas as found in the Nyaya-sutra and other works 
has in view a debate and hence the need of five members to 
convince the other person by enunciating the proposition to 
be proved, and stating the reason for it ; then reminding him 
of the invariable concomitance between the probans and the 
predicate positively or negatively and checking and illustrating 
this by citing an example that is known by both to have both 
the attribute that serves as the ling a (probans) and the predicate 
(major term) or that is known to have neither the linga nor 
the predicate, and specifically stating that the linga which is 
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invariably concomitant with the predicate is present in the paksa 
or the subject—the thing which the two are discussing about, 
and so the predicate also must be present in it. 

As to the suggestion that it can be left to the other 
party to supply one or more premisses, Srldhara answers that 
pararthanumana is not addressed to the expert and the form 
of the syllogism cannot be determined in accordance with the 
degree of understanding of the person addressed: for, on 
account of the difficulty of getting at other people’s mental 
processes, it is impossible to say just how many premisses 
would produce understanding and how many would fail to 
do lii any particular case (na ca pratipadyasya kiyaty anger 
pratipattir asti kiyati ncistiti iakyam avagantum paracittavrtier 
durunneyatvat — Nyaya-kandah , p. 253 ). He quotes a stanza 
from an unidentified source to the effect that the statement: 
of inference must follow the nature of the thing and not the 
nature of the persons to whom it is addressed. Morever, if 
the statement of inference is incomplete leaving the hearer 
to understand the rest, there would be no difficulty artificially 
created by the opponent in a vcida or genuine discussion^ but 
the opponent would certainly take advantage of this incomplete 
statement and explain it irresponsibly and differently so as 
to embarrass the opponent. It is because of this that nytina v 
adhika, and apraptakala arc recognised as nigrahasthanas . 
Vadivagisvaracarya (first half of the 12th century), the author 
of the Manamanohara , (—a work of the Vaisesika school—) 
perhaps under Buddhist influence, feels that strictly speaking: 
only two members— udaharana and upanaya —or vyapti and 
paksodharmaiva are really necessary ( see Manamanohara , 
pp. 85-87 ). He does not also see the necessity of the anvaya- 
vyatirekin (affirmative-negative) anumana , when the affirmative 
or the negative inference is singly capable of achieving what 
is expected of h. 

Venkatanatha is not at all particular about the number 
of avayavas in a syllogism so long as it serves its purpose 
( See NP., p. 159 ff). 
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Inference for another can be two fold according as it is 
formulated by the method of agreement (sadharmya) or by 
the method of difference (i miharmya) 

For instance, 

(a) ( i) Hill has fire, 

« 

(//) because it has smoke; 

(Hi) Wherever there is smoke there is fire, e.g. in a kitchen; 

(iv) And there is such smoke on the hill; 

(v) Therefore there is fire on the hill (— sadharmyetia). 

(b) (i) Hill has fire; 

(ii ) because it as smoke; 

(Hi) Wherever there is absence of fire, there is absence 
Of smoke, e.g. in a lake; 

( iv) The hill is not a place where there is absence of such 
smoke; 

(v) Therefore there is not the absence of fire 
(—vaidharmyena) 

The difference between these two is due to the considera¬ 
tion of the logical possibility of the probans on the occurrence 
of the probandum and secondly of the logical impossibility 
of the probandum in the absence' of the probans But the 
difference between these two is not in respect of the ultimate 
Intent, so the statement of inference by both the methods is 
not considered necessary by the Buddhist and the Jaina 
logicians. 49 The double formulation is meant to guard against 
incomplete induction. 

The logicians of the Nyaya school from Uddyotakara 
onwards, as said above, classified inferei ce for another as 
anvaya-vyatirekin ( affirmative- negative ), anvciyin ( purely 
affirmative), and vyatirekin (purely negative\ These have been 
illustrated above. The favourite syllogism of the Buddhists, viz 
* Everything having a cause is impermanent, the jar is such A is 
purely affirmative and so would be invalid should the Bi^dhist;s 
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insist on all the three rules pertaining to the reason, as the 
condition of ‘ vipakse asattvam is not satisfied here. The 
Buddhists maintain, on the otber hand, that there is a vipaksa , 
viz. ubiquitous unchanging akasa ; a negative example or a 
vipaksa need not necessarily be a real entity. For logical 
purposes, to serve as a contrast, such an example would be 
quite sufficient . 50 An instance of a purely negative inference 
is : c The living body cannot be soulless, because it is not 
devoid of vital functions ( nedam jlvac-charlram niratmakam 
apranadimattvavirahat). There are no positive examples to 
prove this concomitance because the paksa comprehends all 
cases of such concomitance, but there are numerous examples 
where the two characters are both absent ( what is devoid of 
vital functions is soulless, e.g. a log of wood). According to 
-the Naiyayikas these examples have the force to prove the 
invariable connection of the living body with a soul. Accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhists they prove nothing, the deduction is a 
fallacy of the ascidharana variety. The negative examples are a 
corollary from the positive ones. If then are no positive 
examples there cannot also be negative ones. The Jaina logicians 
do not accept the three rules for a reason, hence this does 
not come in their way of accepting this inference as valid. 
In fact, the Jainas recognise antarvyapti where the concomitance 
between the probans and probandum holds good only in the 
case of the paksa and no positive or negative example can 
be cited. 

The Advaita Vedantins do not recognise the classification 
of inference into kevalanvayin, kevala-vyatirakin and anvaya- 
vyatirekin. According to them inference is of only one kind, viz. 
anvayin. The knowledge of vyapti (invariable concomitance 
between the probans and the probandum) is arrived at through 
the observation of agreement in presence between these two 
terms with the non-observation of any contrary instance. 
Hence all the propositions of the syllogism must be of the 
affirmative kind. But there cannot be any kevalanvayin in the 
sense of an inference in which the predicate is a character 
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that is not anywhere non-existent (—all empirical things being 
negated in Brabman, the Absolute Reality). The Advaitins do 
not recognise vyatirekin inference but have instead arthapatti 
(postulation), which tne Naiyayikas and others except the 
Mlmamsakas do not recognise as a distinct pramatia. They 
contend that when a person infers fire from smoke he 
depends on the knowledge of vyavti between the presence of 
smoke and that of fire and not between the absence of fire 
and that of smoke. Not admitting the vyatirekin inference, 
the Advaitin does not admit the anvaya-vyatirekin also which 
is a synthesis of the anvayin and vyatirekin forms of inference 
(See Vedantaparibhasa, Ch 11). Venkatanatha of the Ramanuja 
school admits two forms— anvayu-vyatirekin and kevalanvayin 
(See NP., p. 121 ff). 

It may be noted in passing that the Naiyayikas and others 
try to reduce arthapatti (postulation)—which is regarded by 
the Mlmamsakas as a distinct source of knowledge—to infer¬ 
ence of the vyatirekin type. But the Bhatta Mlmamsakas have 
exposed the futility of this attempt. (See Sastradipika, pp. 76ff). 
Arthapatti consists in the supposition of some unperceived 
fact in order to explain a given fact. When a given or per¬ 
ceived fact cannot be explained without some other fact we 
have to postulate the existence of this other fact though we 
have no direct knowledge of it ( arthapattir api drstah sruto 
va arthonyatha nopapadyata ity arthakalpana — Sastradipika , 
p. 76). For instance, to explain the absence of a man, who is 
living, from his house, we suppose that he has gone out. Unlike 
as in inference, here we proceed from the knowledge of some¬ 
thing to be explained to the knowledge of that which explains 
it. Moreover, in instances such as the above one, there is no 
real vyapti underlying it. ‘A living man is either at home or 
out of it ’ is not a generalisation from the particular facts 
of experience. 

It may be noted here that Dharmottara testifies that Dirinaga 
was the first to draw a hard and fast line between inference 
for oneself (svarthamtmana) and syllogism (pararthanumanu). 
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The second is regarded by Dirinaga not as a source of know¬ 
ledge at all but as a method of correctly and convincingly 
expressing it in a series of propositions for the benefit of the 
audience. 51 When an inference is communicated to another 
person it is stated in a set form, in a syllogistic form, and 
this statement is called inference only metaphorically, as the 
syllogism is the cause which produces an inference in the 
mind of the hearer 52 According to the Buddhist logicians, 
inference deals with the general (sanianya) just as pure perception, 
free from conceptual construction, which alone is recognised 
as valid by them, cognises the extreme particular. Such an 
inference must be separated from a series of propositions 
used for conveying a thesis to an audience—the credit for such 
a clear distinction going to Dirinaga as stated by Dharmottara. 
We do not find in ihe works preceding the period of Dirinaga 
any mention of the distinction between inference for oneself 
and inference for another. As said above the difference 
between the two is not a logical one, but a psychological one. 
Gautama, Kanada, Vatsyayana and Vasubandhu do not refer to 
this distinction. Prasastapada probably a contemporary of 
Dirinaga was the first to introduce it in the Vaisesika system. 
Of course, in the Nyayasatra , we can find some inkling of the 
distinction as inference is mentioned as one of the sources 
of cognition (pramana and the five-membered syllogism is 
separately mentioned as one of the topics (padarthas) of the 
Nyaya school The five-membered syllogism—a brief form 
of an early ten-membered one—is regarded not as an inference 
emerging in the mind of the hearer but as a faithful and 
adequate description of the gradual steps of our thought in a 
process of inference These steps must be repeated when an 
inference is communicated to someone else. The early Naiya- 
yikas did not stress this difference—perhaps because it is only 
a psychological one, rather then a logical one. But even the 
Naiyayikas followed the xample of the Vaisesikas, though at 
a later stage and explicitly incorporated the two-fold varieties 

1-52 
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of svarthanumana and pararthanumana as can be seen from the 
works of Bhasarvajna, Garigesa and others. 

Vyapti and how it can be determined 

Finally, we come to the most important problem connected 
with inference, that of vyapti f invariable concomitance between 
the middle term and the major term) which is the very ground 
of inference. Vyapti literally means'pervasion'. It thus implies 
a correlation between two terms, one of which is pervaded by 
the other (e.g. smoke and fire, where smoke is pervaded by, 
that is to say, is less extensive thin fire), or which are of 
equal extension ( e.g. knowability and nameability, or a sub¬ 
stance and its peculiar attribute—earth and smell and the like) 
The former is called asama vyapti or visama-vyapti (non-equi- 
pollent concomitance) and the latter sana-vyapti (equipollent 
concomitance). In the former we can infer the pervader or 
determinant concomitant ( vyapaka ) ( e.g. fire ) from the 
pervaded or determinate concomitant ( vyapya ) (e.g. smoke), 
but not vice versa; whereas in the latter we may infer either 
from the other. Vyapti between the middle and major 
terms means generally a relation of co-existence (sahacarya) 
between the two. But every ca<e of sahacarya is not a case of 
vyapti. All the children of a father may be dark but this does 
not signify that there is vyapti between a particular parentage 
and dark complexion. Similarly, there may be fire with or 
without smoke. In such cases the relation of co-existence is 
depende nt on certain extraneous conditions (e.g. certain physio¬ 
logical Conditions and moist fuel respectively). So we can say that 
vyapti is the relation of co-existence between the middle and 
the major terms which is independent of all extra conditions 
(i upadhis ); it is an invariable and unconditional relation (niyata 
anaupadhika sambandhct) of co-existence between two terms— 
the middle and the major terms of an inference. Vyapti as the 
logical ground of inference may be defined either positively 
or negatively. Positively speaking, vyapti is the uniform co¬ 
existence 6 f the middle term in the same locus with the major 
term such that the major term is not absent in any locus 
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ill which the middle term is present. To pat it in Navya- 
Nyaya terminology, vyapti is a relation of co existence of 
the middle and the major terms in the same locus so that the 
latter is not a counter-positive of negation abiding in the locus 
of the middle term ( atha vet hetumannistha-virahapratiyogina 
sadhyena hetor aikadhikarartyam vydptir ucyate. — Bhasa-pari- 
ccheda , 69; see also Tattvacintamani II, p.610ff* ). Vyapti is nega¬ 
tively defined as the npn-existence of the middle term in all the 
places in which the major term is absent ( vydptih sadhyavad - 
ahyasminnasdrhbandhafi. ,— Bhasa-pariccheda, 68). These two 
definitions of vyapti give us two universal propositions, positive 
and negative. Hence vyapti is said to be of two kinds— arivaya 
(positive) and vyatireka (negative). 

How is vyapti determined? It is ordinarily believed that 
this is done by the repeated perception (bhuyodarsana) of the 
connected presence of two things and the absence of any 
contradictory experience. If it is perceived that the major term 
invariably exists where the middle term exists or the middle 
terra exists only where the major term exists and that where 
the major is absent, the middle term is found to be invariably 
absent, the two terms can be regarded as invariably concomitant 
or connected by the relation of invariable concomitance 
(aviriabhava-sambandha). But perception alone cannot help us 
here to determine the connection between things belonging to 
these two classes at all places and at all times because empi¬ 
rical perception is confined to an object standing in close 
proximity to the sense-organs The later Naiyayikas try to avert 
this difficulty by recognising a samanya-laksana pratyaksa ,. 
wherein a man perceiving with the sense-organ an individual 
object apprehends also the generality (samdnya) of that object 
and through that all the objects falling under that class. Thus 
one can determine the connection between the objects of two 

* Garigesa discusses at length about twenty definitions of vyapti in his 
Tattvacintamani. He rejects ail but one as too wide or too narrow and 
so on. The ftavya-Naiyayikas have contributed much to the understand¬ 
ing of vyapti by their precise definition and exposition. 
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classes though one has not perceived all the objects of these 
two classes by the sense-organs. But this is not acceptable to all. 
Mental perception (manasa-pratyaksa) again is of no avail. 53 
The mind though capable of cognising ail possible objects is 
subject to the limitation that it can operate only in respect of 
the objects perceived by the senses Otherwise there would be no 
blind, deaf and the like persons as all could cognise everything 
with the mind. Nor can inference be of any help here as inference 
is itself based on the knowledge of vyapti and so there would 
be mutual dependence (anyonyasrayaj. And if a person had 
the mystic vision (yogaja-pratyaksa) to apprehend the 
relation of universal concomitance between all things of the 
two classes, he would be an omniscient person and for him 
inference would not be necessary at all. Conceptual thinking 
(vikalpa) also cannot help as the Buddhists believe. If 
nirvikalpa pratyaksa ( indeterminate perception ) being non- 
conceptual ( avikalpaimaka) is not competent to know universal 
concomitance, savikalpa pratyaksa also would not succeed 
in comprehending it as vikalpa has for its contents ihe same 
data as are perceived in indeterminate perception, only it 
arranges it in the empirical pattern setup giving it a location 
and a name. 

The Naiyayikas in order to strengthen their case regarding 
the ceitainty of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
( vyapti) say that the cognition of vyapti ( e.g. wherever there 
is smoke there is fire ) is acquired by perceptual c ognition and 
it is tested by tarka (hypothetical reasoning or the method 
of reductio ad absurdum ). The Jaina logicians, on the other 
hand, hold that the credit for the apprehension of vyapti 
should be given to tarka alone. For instance, if smoke were 
present in the absence of fire, smoke would not be produced 
by fire; but the relation of cause-effect between fire-smoke 
is a well established fact, therefore there must be fire. This 
is how tarka apprehends vyapti . The Jaina logicians, it may 
be noted, regard uha or tarka (cogitation or hypothetical 
.reasoning ) as an independent pramana ( source of knowledge) 54 
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Dharmaklrti states that experience, positive and negative 
can never produce a knowledge of the rule of invariable 
concomitance; (here must be some laws such as those of 
identity [svabhava, e.g. between simsapo and tree), causality 
{karyakaranabhava, e.g between smoke and fire; and non¬ 
apprehension anupalabdhi) based on these. 55 The Vaisesika- 
satra similarly enumerates the relations determining invariable 
concomitance between two things—causality, coherence in a 
common substrate, conjunction and opposition. There can be 
knowledge through an inferential mark ( liriga ) where this 
liriga is (a) effect of. ( b) cause of, (c) conjoined with, 
(d) opposed to, (e) inherent in or along with the major term 
(asyedam karyam karanam samyogi virodhi samavayi ceti 
laihgikam —VS. 9.2.1; see also VS. 3.1.9-13). But it seems 
that even the Vaisesikas dropped the idea of a fixed number 
of relations. We find Prasastapada stating that if causality,, 
etc. are mentioned by Kanada, they are just by way of illus¬ 
tration and are not meant to give an exhaustive list, because 
experience shows that other relations are possible. For instance, 
when the Adhvaryu priest pronounces the syllable Aurh , it is 
an indication that the hotr is present though he is not seen, 
the rising of the moon is a sign of the high tide in the sea 
and of the blooming of night-lotuses, the clearness of water 
in autumn is indicative of the rise of the corstellation of 
Agastya. These and such other inferences are all justified 
and indicated by the expression ‘ asyedam' in the sutra 
which signifies mere relationship of universal concomitance. 56 
Piasasiapada perhaps realised that perceptual experience could 
i ot by itself furnish a definitely fixed number of relations and 
many cases of inference would thus be precluded. He, there¬ 
fore, seems to be supplementing the Vaisesika notion of the 
liriga and of the relations which provide the basis for 
inference to rest on avinabhava or inseparable connection of 
characters and ihings The words of Prasastapada are also 
an indirect indication, as Stcherbatsky 5T rightly points out, 
that at the time of Dirinaga the question was already debated 
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whether there are any relations not traceable to causality. 
Though Dirinaga had tn his mind the relations which we 
find clearly stated in the works of Dharmakirti, he was not 
sufficiently categorical in expressing these and it was left to 
Dharmakuti to give this theory its final formulation by 
regarding identity, effect, and non-apprehensicn (based on 
these and leading to a negative conclusion) as constituting 
the form of the liiiga by which it leads to the inference of 
the probandum (See NyB., 2.l2ff). 

It may be noted here that the Buddhist logicians before 
Dirinaga recognised different relations between the middle 
l term and the major term just like those mentioned in the 
• Anuyagadvara-sutra , 144 and in the Vaisesika-sutra . Anumana 
-is regarded in the Yogacaryabhumisastra as of five kinds— 
Xa) nimitta-anumana, as of fire from smoke; it depends on the 
fact that the relation between the two was noticed befori; 
(b) svabhava-anumana , inference from present perceived existence 
to unperceived existence (e.g from the present to the past), 
or from one part of an entity to the unperceived part ( e.g. 
of a chariot from a part of it); (c) karma-anumana, inference 
from an action of its basis or locus; for instance, we infer 
that a distant object is a man and not a post if we see it 
moving; (d) dharma-anumana , inference from interrelated 
things, eg from birth to death from cranes to water;(e) karya - 
karana-anumana , inference based on causality (JRAS,, July, 
192^, p. - 166 ). 

Dharmaktrti s theory was critically examined by Vacaspati 
and others. They reject the view that all synthetic judgments 
are rooted in causality. DharmakTrti’s classification is accord¬ 
ing to them not exhaustive. Further, there cannot be any 
analytical judgment based on identity. When two conceptions 
are identical, one cannot be the reason for deducing the 
other; the deduction would be meaningless. If it be argued 
that the reality is the same, only the superimposed concepts 
are different, the realist answers that if the conceptions ar$ 
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different, the corresponding realities also are different.* If 
the concepts are not real they could not be concepts. The 
judgment € taru is vrksa (where both terms mean 'tree’) can be 
said to be founded on identity, but not the judgment ‘ Simsapa 
is tree’, because simsapa and tree are for the realist two different 
realities both cognised in experience which acquaints us with 
their invariable concomitance and the inherence of tree in the 
simsapa (See NVTT., p. 163). Further, all real relations are 
not traceable to causality. There are numerous invariable 
concomitances ascertained by uncontradicted experience which 
cannot be reduced either to identity or to causation For 
instance, the rising of the sun today is invariably connected 
with the rising of the sun yesterday, the rising of the moon 
is concomitant with high tide in the sea, the appearance of 
a lunar constellation is connected with the tise or disappear¬ 
ance of another constellation, and so on. Again, when we 
experience the flavour (rasa) of some thing we infer the 
presence of colour (rapa) because we know that this kind of 
flavour is invariably concomitant with a particular, colour. 
This invariable connection cannot be looked upon as rooted 
in causality as the Buddhists believe, because both pheno¬ 
mena are simultaneous whereas causality is a relation of 
necessary sequence. The Buddhist’s answer to this is that all 
these relations are traceable to causality if rightly understood. 
Every instance of gustatory sense-datum (rasa) is dependent 
on the preceding complex of visual (rapa), tactile (sparsa) 
and other data of which alone the thing consists The colour 
which exists simultaneously with the flavour is related to the 
latter only through the preceding moment in which visual, 
tactile and other sense-data represent that causal complex due 
to which the next point-instant of colour ( rapa-ksana) can 
arise. What the others calls a substance is for the Buddhist 
a complex of momentary sense-data. Thus the inference of 
colour (rapa) through flavour (rasa) is really based on simul¬ 
taneous production by a common causal complex. The 


* This is in consonance with their respective theories of Reality. 
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immediately preceding point-instant of colour produces the 
succeeding point-instant of colour being its samanantara- 
pratyaya (immediately preceding and homogeneous condition) 
and it produces the succeeding moment of flavour being its 
auxiliary condition (sahakari pratyaya). Every following point- 
instant arises, according to the Buddhist, in necessary depen¬ 
dence upon a complex of preceding point-instants. Every¬ 
thing is subject to this law of dependent origination ( pratitya - 
s'amutpada). Vacaspati appeals to common-sense here. Logic 
is not meant for critical philosophers alone, it is for the lay 
man as well. Ordinary men of the world having eyes of 
flesh ( pisita-caksusah ) cannot discern the subtle difference 
between point-instants which alone are ultimately real accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhist philo.ophers. Nor is it permissible for 
critical philosophers to transcend the boundaries of experience 
and to change the nature of established phenomena according 
to their wanton ideas; if they were to do so, they would no 
longer be regarded as critical philosophers and could not 
arrive at the truth. 58 As to the Vaisesika enumeration of 
relations—effect, cause, conjunction, inherence in one thing, 
opposition—, the term 1 conjunction ’ or ‘ connection ' alone 
suffices to include all cases Moreover a present thing alone 
can be opposed to another present thing, but things which 
are opposed to each other cannot serve as the linga of 
each other, they can only cancel each other (NVTT., p. 164).* 
Vacaspati concludes that what becomes the basis of inference 
is an invariable natural or unconditional connection between the 
middle and the major terms, irrespective of the relation that 

* This refutes also the seven relations mentioned by the Samkhyas as the 
basis of inferences : 

etenaiva 

* matra-nimitta • samyogi-virodhUsahacaribhih,; 
svosvnmi-vadhyaghatcldyaih Samkhyanam saptadhanuma. ’ 
ity apt parakrtam veditavyam.—NVTT. y p. 165, 

See Samkhya-vrtti , 5, and Jayamahgala , 5, which mention svasvamisam - 
bandha prakrti-viknrao, karya-karana *, matra-mntrikao (—patrapzttrikao 
n Jayamahgala—■), pratidvandvio , sahacarya °, nimitta-naimittikac . 
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subsists between them For instance, smoke and the like are 
naturally and invariably connected with fire, and the like; 
but fire and the like are not so connected with smoke and 
the like, because the connection of fire and the like with 
smoke and the like is brought about by adventitious conditions, 
moist fuel and the like. Hence smoke, etc. ca Q be indicative 
of fire, etc. but not vice versa. 59 Thus avinabhava or the 
invariable u iconditio tal connection of things as determined 
by repeated and uncontradicted observation is, according to 
the Naiyayikas, the only basis of the inference of the unknown 
from the known. 

The element of probability would obviously loom large 
in inductive generalisations, as pointed out by the sceptical 
thinkers. One can never be sure when and where one’s experi¬ 
ence of this connection between two things would be contra¬ 
dicted, and one may not even come to know of it; further, 
one cannot be sure that the connection between two things is 
unconditional as the adventitious condition maybe a common 
one and may be present in all the cases that have been 
observed. Further, if one observation be verified by another, 
this second would require to be further verified and so on 
ad infinitum, arid we could never be quite sure of the truth 
of the knowledge of the connection of invariable concomit¬ 
ance we have arrived at. At a very early stage in the history 
of Indian logic the Lokayatika who recognises only one 
pramana, viz. perception ( and a section of which does not 
recognise the validity of any pramana —see Jayarasi Bhatta’s 
Tattvopapitivasirhha) challenged the validity of inference as 
vyapti could not be relied upon as its basis. If vyapti were to 
be restricted to the known or observed particulars, it would 
be impossible to have any inference regarding unknown and 
unobserved particulars since the latter are different from the 
former; and if vyapti were to refer to all conceivable 
particulars, unobserved as well as observed, all chat had to 
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be known would be already known and nothing would remain 
to be known through inference. * 

The Mlmamsakas of the Bhatta school maintain that 
vyapti in the form of universal generalisation is not a necessary 
condition of inference. Fire is observed to be co-existent 
with smoke in two or three places and smoke is not seen to 
be present in a place where fire is not present. When one 
comes to have this experience repeatedly within the sphere of 
one’s observation, one finds oneself in a position to determine 
the invariable connection between smoke and 6re in the form in 
which they happen to be seen in the particular instances which 
have come within the scope of one’s observation. When one later 
happens to see smoke in the same form in an unobserved place 
as in a place already observed, or even when one happens to see 
smoke again in the same form in an observed place as observed 
there, one’s mind comes to have a knowledge of the presence of 
fire in that place where smoke is seen at the time. This know¬ 
ledge is not of fire present to the senses, nor can it be regarded 
as a recollection of a past experience, since it has reference 
to the existence of fire at the time. Thus, according to the 
Bhattas, the proposition ‘Wherever there is smoke there is tire’ 
represents ordinarily a restricted form of synthesis which refers 
only to the observed particulars and is quite adequate as a 
ground of inference, and any one who has the knowledge 
embodied in this proposition would be able to infer fire on seeing 
smoke in any place, provided there is no suspicion of failure of 
this concomitance ( vyabhicara , that is to say, presence of the 
middle term, e.g. smoke in the absence of the major term, 
e.g. fire). All the same, the Bhattas do not deny that not 
infrequently in the course of inferential reasoning, one may 
arrive at universal generalisation of the type recognised by the 

* This objection is embodied in a line which is quoted by several writers 
like Jayanta, Salikanatba and others : 

Visese’nugamabhavat so man ye siddha-sadhanat .— 

NM. 1, p. 108; See also Tativopaplavasimha , pp. 7 .-^3. 

For refutation of anumana , see Tativopaplavasimha , pp. 64ff. 
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Naiyayikas, which has reference to the invariable concomitance, 
between all cases of the middle term (hetu) and of the major 
term (sadhya), including observed and unobserved instances in 
the present, past and future. The Bhattas, however, insist that 
such universal generalisations are themselves cases of inference. 
Parthasarathi M'sra explains the inferential process through 
which such universal generalisations are arrived at. In this 
connection a reference to Parthasarathi Misra’s Nyayaratnamala 
(CSS, pp. 69-70) would show how unobserved places which have 
smoke may be inferred to have fire from the fact that smoke 
is predicated in these places on the basis of observed cases. 

The Prabhakaras hold that vyapti is the invariable 
connection between the middle and the major terms, which 
when it is made out, happens to be free from limitations of 
time and space and thus comes to assume the form of a 
universal generalisation. With the help of such a universal 
generalisation, when a person infers fire in a mountain on 
seeing smoke there, he is in fact cognising again what has 
already been cognised and forms part of the generalisation 
which he arrived at as a result of his observation. Inference 
involves merely the passing of the mind from a known object 
to something that is already known to be invariably connected 
with it. In the Prabhakara view, even a single observation 
(. sakrd-darsana) is enough for having a knowledge of vyapti-, 
repeated observation ( bhuyodarsana ) is, however, useful in 
showing that the connection observed between the middle and 
the major terms is not brought about by any adventitious 
condition ( upadhi ). G0 This is also the view of the Kevaladvaitins. 

Thus, the Naiyayikas and the Prabhakaras take this vyapti 
to be of a general type having reference to all the conceived 
particulars unobserved and observed. The Bhattas on the other 
hand look upon it as a synthesis confined to the observed 
particulars which is arrived at through repeated cognition of 
their concomitance by sinking all differences as are due to 
merely spatial and temporal limitations. At times the vyapti has 
reference to particular objects also; as for instance, the 
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perception of the rise of the constellation of Krttika gives rise 
to the noticn of the proximity of its neighbour constellation 
Rohini. 61 

The Jaina logicians also have enumerated different relations 
at the root of invariable concomitance between the middle and 
the major terms. The middle term ( hetu ) can be identical 
with, the cause of, the effect of, inherent in the same ! ocus as, 
and opposed to the major term ( sadhya ) (Svabhavah karanam 
karyam ekarthasamavayi virodhi ceti pancadha sadhanam .— PM. 
1.2.12) in his Vrtti on this sutra, Hemacandra refutes the view 
that all these are included in the relations recognised by the 
Buddhists. Vadi Devasuri states that the middle term in 
positive inference can be less extensive than i e. a determinate 
concomitant of, effect of, cause of, antecedent of, subsequent 
to, synchronous with, the major term; it can also be opposed 
(viruddha) to the major term. 08 Vadi Devasuri’s list is very 
exhaustive. As a matter of fact his purvacara (‘antecedent of’), 
uttaracara (‘subsequent to’) and sahacara (‘synchronous with’) 
would include all possible relations, yet he specifically men¬ 
tions them, at the same time pointing out that the middle 
term may also be one which is less extensive than or is 
pervaded by ( vyapya) the major term 

Invariable concomitance can thus be said to consist id 
the universal necessity of synchronous and success'Ve occurrence 
of simultaneous and successive event ; . Or to be more 
technical, invariable concomitance consists in the occurrence 
necessarily of the more extensive ( i.e. major term ) on the 
occurrence of the less extensive ( i e. middle term ) or the 
occurrence of the middle term exclusively in the locus where 
the major term occurs. For instance, of such synchronous 
things, smoke is less extensive than fire, and sattva (existence) 
and prameyatva (knowability) are co-extensive; so also colour 
and flavour which are co-products of the same set of causal 
conditions. The appearance of Krttika (Pleiades) and Sajtatd 
(Rohini) are successive events. If we know of the appearance of 
one can infer tfie fact aboyt the appearance of the other.** 
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We thus find in India a parallel to the discussion which 
so long occupied the field of logic and philosophy in Europe 
as to the problem or ; nduction It can be said in general that 
when we infer from a fact that is known to another that is 
unknown, there must be some guarantee for this inference. The 
sole guarantee is the belief in »he uniformity of nature consti¬ 
tuted of uniformity of co-existence and uniformity of succession. 
In the latter, recourse is mostly had to the law of causality 
or of cause and effect to shorten the inquiry, though the 
Naiyayikas emphatically say that it is only inva r iable 
unconditional uncontradicted connection that can determine 
the vyapti of two things and not the relation of' causality 
and the like. The Vaisesikas, the Jainas and others hold that 
the effect can be inferred from the cause and vice versa. The 
Buddhist contention is that the effect cannot be inferred 
from the cause, as the effect may not arise if there is the 
absence of co-operative factors, or if there is any obstructive 
factor. Of course, the Vaisesikas and others, who recognise the 
inference of the effect from the cause, would argue that what 
they mean by cause is the cause which is fully equipped for 
the production of the effect. But normally, the effect cannot 
be inferred with certainty from the cause. 

Concluding we may say that valid reasoning is resorted 
to by the adherents of all schools of thought for establish¬ 
ing the existence of imperceptible entities such as the mental 
processes and the like of others, 64 and for establishing 
the truth of their own theories against the attacks of rival 
schools. Tninkers have argued and argued, and yet, as 
Badarayana says, what one thinker establishes with the help 
of reasoning is set at nought by another who establishes 
another view which again is refuted by another and so on. This 
implies that the ultimate truth which can be only one is 
apprehended not by reasoning but by the intuitive vision, the 
eye of true wisdom ( prajna >. Nevertheless, reasoning is the only 
intellectual mode of approaching truth and of direct intercommu¬ 
nication between persons at the empirical level. The 'nous’ has 
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a partiality for truth, and the attempts at reasoning lead to 
the gradual sharpening of the intellect; if sincerely pursued 
reason would take us very near the grasp of the ultimate 
truth, though it may not actually acquaint us with the 
ultimate reality in respect of which the discursive reason 
has no scope. This explains why the schools of philosophical 
thought have given so much importance to dialectical criticism 
and have formulated their own rules of inference which are 
in consonance with their metaphysical views, 

NOTES 

1 Smrtih pratyaksam aitihyam. anuraana-catustayam. etair aditya- 
manhalam, sarvair eva vidhasyate. -Taiitiriya Aranyaka 1.2, 

2 Dvidha va e«a atmanam bibharty ayarii yah prano yas casav adityah. 

atha dvau va eta asya panthana antar bahis ca. ahuratrenaitau 
vyavartete, a^au va adityo bahiratma* antaratma pranah. ato 

bahiratmakya gatya ’ntaratmano’ numiyate gatih. [ty evarii hy aha. 
atha yah ka£cid vidvaQ apahatapapma’ ksadhyakso’vadaiamanas 
tannistha avrttacaksuh so antaratmakya gatya bahiratmano’ numiyate 
gatih. ity evarii hy aha. atha ya eso'ntaraditye hiranmayah puruso yah 
pasyatimam hiranyavasthat sa eso'ntare hrt-puskare evasrito’nnam 
atti. — Maitri 6.1. 

3 Pratyaksa is mentioned in Chandogya Up . 3.2.1, Taittiriyaka Up. 1.1. 
Maitri 6,22 mentions upama but it cannot be definitely said whether 
it is mentioned as a source of knowledge—‘Saptavidhevam tasyopama.’ 

Aitihyam anumanarii ca pratyaksam api ca”gamam, 
ye hi samyak pariksante kutas tesam abuddh^ta. 

—Ramayana 5.87.23, 

Pratyak s am ca’ numanam ca sastram ca vividhagamam, 
trayain suviditarh karyam dharma-suddhim abhipsata. 

—Manu Smrti, 12.105. 

4 After MBH II. 5.1 (not included in the Critical Edition). 

5 Naiyayikah katharh brahi bhavisyanty anagate.—LA, p. 25, v. 23. 
katharh hi sudhyate tarkah katharh tarkafr pravartate— L\ 11. p. 24, 
v. 12; p. 33, v. 85, Ch. II, leaf 11, Aiiatie Society of Bengal's MSS; 
Drsianta-hetubhir yuktah sicidhanto desana katham. Ibid, p. 36-Buddhist 
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Text Society Edition. Krtakasya viriasah syat tarkikanam ayarh nayah. 
— Ibid , Ch. X, leaf 143, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s MSS—as quoted in 
History of Indian Logic , p. 244—S.C. Vidyabhusana. 

6 Atha va heu cauvv'he pannatte tarn jaha-paccakkhe anumane uvame 
agame. atha vg heu cauvvihe pannatte tam jaha.-atthittam atthi so 
heu, atthittam natthi so heu, natthittarh atthi so heu, natthittam natthi 
so heu.— Sthananga Sutra , 338. 

Compare : 

Sthananga Sutra Vaisesika. Sutra 

(1) Vidhi-vidhi 1 samyogi , samavayi, 

ekarthasamavayi —3.1.9 
bhuto bhutasya —3.1.13. 

(2) vidhi-nisedha bhntam abhutasya— 3.1.12 

(3) nisedha-vidhi abhutam bhutasya —3.1.11 

(4) nisedha-nisedha karanabhavat karyabhavah —1.2 1. 

7 Cauvvihe nae pannatte tam jaha-aharane aharana-taddese aharana- 
taddose uvannaso vanaye.— Sthananga Sutra , 338. 

8 See Chapter XII on Tarka. 

9. Dvividham eva khalu sarvam sac ca’sac ca; tasya caturvidha panksa— 
aptopadesah, pratyaksarn, anumanam, yuktis ceti. —CS, Sutra-sthana , 
; 11. 17. 

Pratyaksapurvarh trividharh trikalam Ca’numiyate, 
vahnir nigudho dhumena maithunarn garbhadarsanat. 
evam vyavasyanty atitam bijat phalam anagatam. 
dr«tva bijat phalam jatam ibaiva sadrsam budbah. 
jala-karsana-bijartu-samyogat sasya-sambhavah, 
yuktih sad-dhaiusamyogad garbhanam sambhavas tatha. 
mathya-manthana (-ka)manthana-sarriyogad agnisambhavah, 
yuktiyukta catuspadasampad vyadhi-nibarhani. 
buddhih pasyati ya bhavan bahukaranayogajan, 
yuktis tri-kala sa jfieya trivargah sadhyate yaya.— Ibid 21-25. Also— 
ata evanumlyate—yat svakrfarh aparih?ryam avinasi paurva-dehikam 
daiva-samjfiakam anubandhikam karma, tasyaitat phalam; itas ca’nyad 
bhavisyatiti; phalad bijam anumiyate, phalam ca bijat.— Ibid , 31. 

Athanumanam—anumanam tarko yuktyapeksah, yatha—agnim 
jaranasaktya, balam vyayamasaktya, srotradmi sabdadigrahanenety 
evamadi.— CS., Vimsnasthana, 8.40. 

10 See Indian Logic and Atomism , pp, 86-87 ( Oxford, 1921 ), Indian 

Logic in the Early Schools, p. 178—H. N. Randle (Oxford 1930) (Printed 
in India by the Government Press, Allahabad). 
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11 Visarv kakudman prantevaladhib sasnavan iti gotve drstam lingam 
spares ca vayoh. na ca drstanarh sparsa ity adrsta-lingo vayuh.—VS. II. 

1.8- 10, Vayu-sannikarse pratyaksabhavad drstarh lirigam na vidyate. 
samanyafodrstac ca’visesah. tasmad agamikam—VS. II. 1.15—17. See 
also VS. HI. 1.1-19; HI. 2.6-8 Asyidam karyam karanam samyogi 
virodhi samavayi ceti laingikam. asyedam karyakaranasambandhas 
cavayavad bhavati.—VS. IX. 2.1-2. hetur apadeso lirigarn pramanam 
karanam ity anarthantaram.—VS. IX. 2-4. 

12 Sarhyogi samavayi ekartha-samavayi virodhi ca. karyam karyantarasya. 
virodhy abhutam bhutasya. bhutam abhutasya. bhuto bhutasya.—VS. III. 

1.9- 13(—text according to Upaskara) .The text according to Candrananda is: 
samyogi samavayy ekartha-samavayi virodhi ca, karyam karyantarasya 

karanam karanantarasya. virodhy abhutam bhutasya, bhutam abhatasya, 
abhutam abhutasya, bhutam bhutasya.—VS III. I.8ff. See Candrananda’s 
commentary and Sankara Misra’s Upaskara on these sfi 

13 Compare VS. II. 1.9-17 with VS. If, 2.4-8, That these passages expli¬ 
citly refer to each other is clear from III, 2.5, Both passages note that 
the conclusion is not specific (avisesa) here, 

14 Tat tu dvividham. drstam samanyatodrstam ca. tatra drstam prasiddha- 
sadhyayor atyantajatyabheje’ numanam, yatha gavy eva sasna- 
matram upalabhya desantare’pi Sasnamatradarsanad gavi pratipattih, 
prasiddha-sadhyayor atyanta-jatibhede linganumeyadharma-samanya- 
nuvrttito ’numanam samanyatodrstam, yatha karsaka-vanig-rajapurusanam 
ca pravrtteh phalavattvam upalabhya vainasraminam api drstam 
prayojanam anuddisya pravartamananam phalanurngnam iti.- PB.. pp, 
104-105, * 

15 See NV., p. 48. 

16 ( a) Samanyato-drstam—vrajyaparvakam anyatra drstasya’nyatra darsanam 
iti. tatha ca’dityasya tasmad asty apratyaksa’ py adityasya vrajyeti.— 
NB. 1.1.5. 

( b) Samanyato-drstam nama akarya-karambhatena yatra’vinabhavina 
visesanei a visesyamano dharmi gamyate tat samanyato-drstam yatha 
balakaya salilanumanam. katbam punar balakaya salilanumanam. yavan 
asya deso balakaya’jahadvrttitvena prasiddho bhavati tavantam 
antarohavya vrksadikam artham paksikrtya salilavattvena sadhayati.— 
NV., p. 7. See also NV.. p. 48. 

(c) Samanyato-drstodaharanam bhasyakariyam duravabodham sesavad- 
udaharanantargatam ca, atra’pi karyena savitur desantara-praptya tat- 
karanasya vrajyaya anumanat. na caitavata ’numanasya traividhyam 
bhavati, udaharanamatrasya ,, nantyena”nantyaprasangat. tasmad 
Bhasyakaravyakhyanam arocayamSno Vartikakaro’nyatha vyakhyayo- 
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daharanSntaram aha....hetu-visisto hi dharml gamakah, jijfiasita- 
dharma-visistas ca gamy ah. yatha” huh, 

“sa eva cobhayatma’ yam gamyo gamaka isyate, 
asiddhenaikadesena gamyah siddhena bodhakah” iti. 
avinabhavitvam svabhava-pratibaddhatvam sarvesam eva hetanam 
samanyam tatra dharma-dharminor abhedavivaksaya hetur eva samanyam 
uktah. samanyena’vinabhavin^ hetuna laksitam drstam dharmirapam anu- 
manam sarpanyato-drstam anumanam. trtiyaya tasih. tadetat purvavac- 
chesavatoj api prapakam tatpada-sannidhanat gpbalivardanyayena 
te parity a jya’nyatra, nivisate. tad idam uktam akaryakaranabhuteneti, 
udaharanam aha, yatha balakayeti. bh.asyakariyam udaharanam 
upanyaysa”k?ipati, apare punar iti.—NVTT., pp. 175-176. 

17 Indian Logic in the Early Schools , pp. 152ff—H. N. Randle. 

18 Idam tu parisefasyodaharam nadaraniyam, vyat.irekino hi namantarara 
idam paxisesa iti, esa punar anyaya-vyatirekl, dra vy a-kar manyatve sati 
sadadyabhedasya sapakse ruPadau sattvad vipakse Samanyaday abhavat, 
tasmad atmatantratasadhanam icchadinSm parisesodaharanam drasta- 
vyam.—NVTT., p, 183. 

19 See ‘ Trividham Anumanam or a Study in Nyaya-sutra , 1.1.5’ by B. 
phruya—Papet: read at the First AU India Oriental Conference, Poona, 
1919. It may be noted that the word nyayq is used in the sense of 
general proposition in the Rgveda Prnti&khya — ‘nyayamisran apavadan 
pratiynt' (Pataia lj. 

20 Sad-visayam ca pratyaksam, sadas^d.visayam canumanam. kasmat, 
traikal^agrahanat. trjka} o ayukta artha atiumanenp grhyante, bhavisyatit£ ; 
anumiyate bhavatiti cabhadjti ca, asac ca khalv atitam anag^tam. cep.— 
NB. t 1.1.5. Compare Jayamahgala on Samkhya-karika , 5. 

Zh ^laya put^anr jaha nattham juvSnaiii pungr^gaygm. 
kal paccabhijanejja puppalirigen„a, kenai. 

tarn jahi^.khattena,ya vannenava lgrpchgriena . vamaseng vS. tijaesa va. 

— Anuyogadyara^u., 144 

22 The Buddhist logicians before Dinnaga also recognise such relations 
as the basis of inference (see JRAS, p. 466, July, 1929). 

23 Anumanarii trividham parvavat se^ayatj satn^gyato-dirstam ca. yaths 
sadangulim sapidaj^amordhanam balaih drstyS pascad, bahusrutarp, 
Devadattam drstya sadarigulj-smaranat so’yam iti parvayat.. sesavat 
yatha, sagara-salilarii pitva tallavanarasam anubhaya sesam api saiilam 

1-54 .. " ‘ .." ' 
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tulyam eva lavanam iti. etac chesavad anumanam. samanyato-drsiam 
yatha kascid gacchamstam detain prapnoti. gagane’pi saryacandramasau 
purvasyam disy uditau pascimayam ca’stam gatau. tac-cesiayam adrstgyam 
api tadgamanatn anumiyate, etat samanyato-drstam,—UH., pp. 13-14, 

24 (a) Trividbam it, anvayi vyatireki anvaya-vyatireki ceti. tatranvaya- 
vyatireki vivaksita-tajjatiyopapattau vipaksavrttib yatha anityah sabdah 
samanya-visesavattve saty asmadadibahyakaranapratyaksatvad ghatavad 
iti. anvayi vivaksita-tajjatiyavrttitve sati vjpaksahino yatha sarvanityatva- 
vadinam anityah sabdah krtakatvad iti. asya hi vipakso nasti. yyatireki 
vivaksitavyapakatve sati sapaksabhave sali vipaksavrttib. yatha nedam 
jivacchariram niratmakarh apranadimattvaprasangad iti.—NV., p. 46. 

( b) Svamate tv abhidheyo visesah prameyatvat samanyavat, 
pararnanvakasadayab kasyacit pratyaksah prameyatvad ghatavad ityadayo 
drastavyah.—NVfT., p. 173. 

(c ) Atha va trividham iti lingasya prasiddha-sad-asandigdhatam 
aha. prasiddham iti pakse vyapakam sad iti sajatiye’sti, asandigham iti 
saj'Atiyavinabhavi.—NV., p. 49. 

25 Vividhena prakarena itah prapto vitah, paksa-vyapakatve sati sapaksa- 
vyaptya’vyaptya ca, tasmad anyoVita iti.—NVTT., p. 282, See NV., 

1 p. 123. 

26 See Appendix 7, p. 218, Vaisesika-Sutra with CandranandaVcommentary 
Jambuvijayaji. GOS, 1961, 

27 Tad anumanam lingaparvakam yatra lingi anumiyate yatha dandena 
yatih, lingi-purvakam ca yatra lingina lingam anumiyate yatha drstvayatim 
asyedarh tridandam iti—Gaudapada on SK., 5. 

28 See Appendix 7, p, 215, Vaisesika Sutra with the commentary of 
Candrananda—Jambuvijayaji (GOS., 1961). 

29 Anyat samanyalaksanam. so'numanasya visayah—NyB. 1.16-17; Tatra 
yo’rtho drstatvena jfiatah, sa pratyaksena pravrtti-visayikrtah. yasrogd 
yasminnarthe pratyaksasya saksatkarivyaparo vikalpenanugamyate tasya 

• pradarsakam pratyksarii, tasmad drstataya jhatah pratyaksa-darsitah. 
anumanam tu linga-darsanan niicinvat pravrttivisayam darsayati. yatha. ca 
pratyaksain pratibhasamanam niyatam artharh darsayati anumanam ca 
linga-sambaddham niyatam artharh darsayati. ata ete niyatasya'rthasya 
pradarsake. tena te pramaae,—NyBT. 1.1. See also Pramana-varttika 
' II. 1.755fF and Manorathanandini. 

30 sadhyavinabhuno lingat sadhyaniscayakam smrtam; 

• anumanam tad abhrantarh pramanatvat samaksavat. 

—-NyA, 5; sadhanat sadhyavijnanam.—PMS, 3.14, See also NyV., 2.170,* 
Laghiy astray a , Ilff; TSlv„ p. 107, st, 120; PM., 1.2.7, 1 
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31 Tatptsrvakam ity anena liriga-linginob sambandha-darsanam ca’bhi- 
sambadhyate. linga-linginoh sambaddhayor darsanena linga-smrtir 
abhisambadhyate. Smrtya linga-darsanena ca’pratyaksO’rtho’numiyate.— 
N.B., 1.1,5. 

32 Eke tavad varnayanti linga-lingi-sambandha-smrtir anumanam iti, 
itarair linga-lingi-sambandha-darsanadibhir anugrbyamana. apare tu 
many ante linga-paramarso'nurnanam iti. vayarti tu pasyamah. sarvam 
anumanam anumites tannantanyakatvSt.pradhanopasarjanatavivaksayaih 
bhga-paramarsa iti nyayyanx kah punar atra nyayah ? ananiarya- 
pratipattih. yasmal linga-paramarsad anantaram sesartha-pratipattir iti. 
tasmal linga-paramarso nyayya iti. smrtir na pradhanam. kimkaranam? 
smrtyanantaram apratipatteh. na hi bhavati yatra dhumam adraksarh 
tatra’ gnim adraksam iti. etasyas ca smrter anantaram tasmad agnir iti 
sesarthagraba iti yuktam vaktum. tasmat smrtyanugrhttoliriga-paramarso , - 
bhistartha-pratipadako bhavatiti. evam copanayasya’rthavatta.—NV.,p.45. 

33 Vidhis tu yatra dhamas tatra agnir agnyabhave dhumo’pi na bhavatiti* 
evam prasiddha-samayasya' sandigdha-dhuma-daisanat sahaparya- 
nusmaranat tadanantaram agnyadhyavasayo bhavatiti,—PB., p. 120. See 
also -Nyaya-kandali, p. 206 (Benares, 1895). 

34 See NV., pp. 50-51; NVTT., pp. 180-182. 

35 For details regarding the nature of the anumeya see also * On the 

Fragments from Dinaaga’--Tucci (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

of Great Britain and Ireland— April, 1928 ), Slv., Anumana, 23-50, 
Kumarila raises also the question whether we infer hill as qualified 
by fire (‘The hill is fiery’), or we infer fire as qualified by the residence 
in the hill. Randle has treated the problem of probandum very well 
in his ‘Indian Logic in the Early Schools', Ch. IV, pp. 263-303. 

36 See NV., pp, 46,55-57; NVIT., pp. 178-179; Nyayamukha,p. 2; Nynya - 
pravesa , p. 1, NyB. 2.5-7. PB., p. 100. 

T 

37 Yady apy avinabhavajb paficasu catursu va rupe?u lifigasya sajnSpyata 
ity avinabbavenaiva sarvgni linga-rupani sangfbyante, tathSpiha 
prasiddha-sacchabdabhyam dvayoh sangrahe gobalivanlanyayena 
tat p'arityajya. vipaksa-vyatirekasatpratipaksatva’badhitavisayatvani 
sapgrhnatL atra’pi yathasambhavam caturnam paficanam Va rupapam 
linga-sambandhah.—NVTT., p. 178. 

78 This is a vety brief account of Uddyotakara’s criticism of the Buddhist 
canon of hetu-trairfipya expressed with the help of the restrictive particle 
■\e"a\ See NV., pp, 55-57, 



39, Tad ayuktam, avinShhava-niyamaniscaySd eva dosatrayaparibaropapattfh. 
avinabhavo hy anyathSnupapannatvam. tac ca'siddhasya viruddhasya 
vyabbicsrino vs na sambhavati. trairupye tu saty apy avinabhsvltbhave 
hctor agamakatvadarsansr, yatha sa syamo MaitratanayatvSt itara- 
Maitraputravad iti.—PM., 129, Vrtti . 

SVlVf'■■■■ • •- 

40 The Buddhists save I heir position by regardi ng Time or {Space as the 
subject ( paksa) in which all the conditions are present. See PrawcLna- 
vprttiha, with Karnagomin’s commentary, p. 11. also tfetubindutikli, p. 56 

41 This stanza is very popular with the Jaina writers; almost all the Jaina 

logicians quote it. VidySnanda has adopted it in his Pfamnnapariksn 
(p. 72—Jaina Siddhanta Praka^ini Samstha. Calcutta) with a slight 
change so as to make this stanza refer to tjie five characteristics of a 
valid probans as recognised by the JSaiySyikas. Some say that this 
stanza can be assigned to a tirthankara called Simaodharasvami. 
Others believe that a deity call Radmayatf brought it frptp Sim^pdhara- 
svsmi and gave it to Patrakesan Svgrai. It appears that Patrakesan 
Svimi was the originator of this stanza or that he was the first to refute 
the triple characteristic of a probans as recognised by the Buddhist 
logicians. Later Jaina logicians such as Vidyananda, Prabhacandra, Vadi 
Devasuri, and others criticised, on the basis of this, the five-fold charac¬ 
teristics of a valid probans as recognised by thcNaiyayikas. Se^ Nydynva- 
tnra^ll.Nynynvatnrasutra-vnrttika (Anumana, 43), SV., Tikn p. 372ff,; SV. 
6,9.16.; NyV., 2.323,; TS1V., pp, PKLM., pp. 354ff.; SYR., p, 521, 

P M:] Vrtti, 1.2.9. 

42. See Buddhist Logic , Vol. I. p. 277. 

43. See NyBT., 3.36, 38. 

44. Tadbhava-hetubhavau hi drstan'e tadayedinah, 
khyapyete vidusam vacyo hetur eva hi kevalah. 

py., 3.6. 

45. See PMS., 3.37-46, PM., 2.1, 5-10 

46. See A. B. Dhruva’s paper on Trividham Artumnnnm ’ read at the First 
All India Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919. 

13* I e u P aiona (» vibbatti<2) be.u(3) vibhatti(4) vivakkba(5) padiseJjo(6)^ 
^tthaibto(7) asarnka(8) tappadiseho(9) nigamanam(lO) ca. 

— Dasavaikaliko Niryukti, 137. 

4 ^- Dasavoi. Wr. 137-148 and( Haribhadra's commentary 

4 ^ utkrstjam (—pratijna), 

2. lhaiva jinamate (—pratijfi^-vibhakti); 
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Pafame dhafm^$|har\e sthitasya Surendradi-pujjtatvit (—hetu); 

4, Nirupadhayfth jivanam avadhena ye jiyanti te eva dha r rmasthane r 
stbitab (—hetu-Vibhafcti); 

5a, Jinavacana-pradvistan api sva^urSdin adbarmarucln api mangala- 
buddhya janab pranamati(—pratijn^-vibh^ktyoh vipaksab); 

5b. lha suraib pujyante yajfiayajino pi {— hgtu-vibhaktyob vipaksab); 

6a. Satavedamyam samyaktvam purhvedamohamyam hasyamobaniyam 
rati-jnohantyam tirtbakaradi-sambandhi subham ayuh gybhatn nama 
subham gotram dharma-phalam (—adyadvaya-yipaksapratifedba); 

#. Yadi ajitendriyah sopadhayah vadhakah te’pi nama pojya ite tarhi 
agpir api sito bhavet (—dvitiyadvaya-vipaksa-pratijsedh^i); 

7. Yatha arhantab, marga-gaminah samacitta^h sadhavp’pi ye p^Jc^rattsu 
grhisu aghnantah esante (—drstanta); 

8. Yatin apy uddisya kriyate pakab grhibhih, tena visamam udaharanam; 
athava buddadayah api suranatafr ucyante (—aianka); 

9. Varsatrnani lasya pratisedhah(Varsati na tasya krte, tathg na trnam 
vardbate krte mrgakulanam, evarh grhino’pi na sadhvartharh pakam 
nirvartayanti); buddadayah upacarena pajasthanarh jinas tu 
pararoartbam adbikrtya (—drstantavipaksa-pratisedha); 

10. Tasmat suranaranam pujyatvat maagalam sada dharpiab{—pigppaana), 
(kee Dasavai. Nir . 137ff). 

49 See NyB., 3.3-7; PM., 2.1.3-6. 

50. See Nyayanukha-Tucc'i's translation, p. 27, also NyBT., 3.123, 

51 Nimittam ca trirupam lingam. tac ca svayam va piatitam apuipinasya 
nimittam bhavati parena va pratipaditarh, tasmat lipgasya syp.rupam 
vyakhyeyam, tatpratipa^akas ca sabdah. tatra svaruparii syarthanumane 
vyakhyatara. pratipadakah sabda iha vyakbyeyah. latab prat i pad aka rh 
sabdam avasyavaktavyam darsayannanumana-sabdenoktavan Acgrya iti 
paramanhab—NvBT., 3.2, 

52 Paficavayavena vakyena svaniscitarthapratipadanarn parathanumanam. 

—PB., p. 113, parartbaoumanarit tat paksadivacanatmak?m.—NyA., 13,, 
trirQpa-lifigakhyanarh pararthanumanam. karane k3ryopacSrat.—-NyB,„ 
3.1-1 ' " * " * : ‘ v '" : 

53 See NM., I, p. 111. 

54 Upalambhanupalambhanimittarii vySptijnanam uhah. idam astnip saty eva 

bhavati asati tu na bhavaty eveti va. yatha’ gnav eva dhumas t£daJ?h av e 
na bhavaty eveti ca.—PMS., 3.11-13; also PNTL., 3.7-8, PM., l:2.5-6; 
sahakramab hav i nob sahak ramabb a van iy amo'vinKbh?vab. uhat 

tanpiscayah r ^-P]vl.. 1,2.10-11. See also TSlv., pp, 19,4-197 and SV M 3.K 
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55 TCaryakaranabhavad V5 svabhgvad va niyamakat, 

‘ avinabhavaniyaftio* darsanan na na darsanat. 

—Pramana VSrttika ., 3.30. 
anvaya-vyatirekad yo yasya drsio’ nuvartakah, 
svabhavas tasya taddhetur ato bhinnan na sambhavah. 

—Ibid 3.37. See also NyB., 2.12ft; NVTT., p. 158, 

56, Evam sarvatra desakalavinabhatam itarasya lingam. sastre karyadi- 
grahanam nidarsanartham krtam navadharanartham. kasmat, vyatireka- 
darsanat. tad yatha adhvaryur om s’ravavan vyavahitasya hotur lingam, 
candrodayah samudra-vrddheh kumudavikasasya ca, saradi jalaprasaoo 1 - 
gastyodayasyeti evamadi tat sarvam asyedam iti sambandha-matravacanat 
siddham.—PB, 103-104. 

57 Buddhist Logic , Vol. i, p. 268. 

58 See JNVTT., 158ff. 

Tatha ca rasat karygt tatkaranam rapam anumatavyam tasat 
canumitad rapat karanat tatkaryam rasa-samanakalam rapam 
anumatavyam, tatha ca karanat karyanumanam tadatmya-tadutpattibbyam 
aayad iti na”bhyam eva pratibandhasiddhih. laukikanam caitad rasad 
rapanumanam. na caite pisita-caksusah ksananam anyonyabhedam 
adhyavasyanti. na ca’nadhyavasyantah pravrttarapotpadanasaraarthyam 
rasahetum rapam anumatum utsahante. na ca svalaksananurodhena 
laks>asya'nyathakaranam yuktam panksya-karinam atipatita- 
lokamaryadanam tesam tattvanupapatteh. yatha” huh— 
“siddhanugamamatram ca kartum yuktam panksakaih, 
na sarvalokasiddhasya laksanena nivartanam” iti. 

59 Ta>mad yo va sa va* stu sambandhah, kevalam yasya’ sau svabhaviko 
niyatah sa eva gamako gamyas cetarah sambandhiti yujyate. tatha hi 
dhamadinam vahnyadi-sambandhah svabhavikah. na tu vahnyadinam 
dhumadibhih. te hi vina’pi dhomadibhir upalabhyante, yada tv ardrendha- 
nadi-sarhbandham anubhavanti tada dhnmadibhih saha sambadbyante. 
tasmad vahnyadinam ardrendhanadyupadhikrtah sambandho na 
svabhavikah, tato na niyatah. svabhavikas tu dhamadinam vahnyadibhih 
sambandha upadher anupalabhyamanatvat kvacid vyabhicarasya’darsanad 
anupalabhyamanasya’pi kalpana’nupapatteh, ato niyatah sambaodho*- 
numanangam,—NVTT., p. 165. 

(50 .1 am indebted to the exposition of the concept of vyapti in the Mimarnsa 
school in ( A Primer of Indian Logic\ pp, 207-21 l^-Kuppusvami Sastri 
.(Madras) 
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61 Bhuyodarsanagamya hi vyaptih samanyadharmayoh, 
jfiayate bhedahanena kvacic ca’pi visesayoh. 
krttikodayam alaksya rohinyasattikjptivat, 

vyaptes ca drsyamanayab kascid dharmah prayojakah. 

—Slv. Anumana , 12-13. 

62 Uktalaksano betur dviprakara upalabdhyanupalabdhibhyam bhidyamana- 

tvat. 49. upalabdher api dvaividhyam aviruddhopalabdhir viruddhopa- 
labdhis ca. 62. tatra'viruddhopalabdhir vidhisiddhau sodha, 63. sadhyena’- 
viruddhanam vyapya-karya-karana-purvacarottaracara-sahacaranam upa- 
labdhih, 64.—PNLT; ill. Akalanka also recog lises all these relations. 
—See Siddhiviniscayavrtti, 6.9-16. u : i. ! ■ 

63 Sahakramabhavinoh sahakrarnabhavaniyamo'vinabhavah.—PM.. 1.2-10; 
vyaptir vyapakasya vyapye sail bhava eva vyapyasyava tatraiva bhavah, 
—PM., 1.2.6, also—Sadhya’ vinabhavitvena niscito hetub. sahakrama- 
bhavaniyamo’vinabhavab. sahacarinoh vyapya-vyapakayos ca sahabhavah. 
purvottaracarinoh karya-karanayos ca kramabhavah.—PMS., 3*15-18. 

64 Nanumaoarn pramanam iti vadata lokayatikeQa’pratipannah sandigdho 
viparyasto va purusah katharii pratipadyeta ? na ca purusantaragata 
ajfiana-sandeba-viparyayah sakyah arvagdrsa pratyaksena pratipattum 
napi manantarena, anabhyupagamat. anavadhrta’jnana-samsaya- 
viparyasas tu yam kamcit purusam prati pravartamano’navadbeyavacana- 
taya preksavadbhir unmattavad upeksyate, tad anena'jfiaaadayab 
parapurusavartino’bhiprayabhedad vacaaabhedad va lingad anumatavyah, 

- ity akamena’py anumanam pramanam abhyupeyam.—Vacaspati’s Tattva- 
kaumudi on Samkhya Karika, 5. 
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Western Philosophy generally recognises iwo sources, of 
knowledge—perception and inference.. But Indian Philosophy 
presents a variety of opinions in this matter. The various 
pramanas (independent sources of valid cognition) leppgnisecl, by 
the. dilferent schools are stated by Varadaraja. in his Tarkika- 
rqksa. Vhe Carvakas admit Perception ; pratyaksa) alone; the 
Bauddhas and the Vaisesik is recognise Perception and Inference 
(i anumanay, the Samkhyas recognise Verbal Testimony (sabda) 
besides these, and one school of Nyaya agrees with them in 
recognising only these three. ( Most of th- Vedantins also 
admit these three pramanas). Other schools of Nyiya add Com- 
p^rj ; son. ; or ha&jo^Aupqniqna) as a fourth soprc^qi; kno\$<pJge. 
Tljg. .BfeShhlKaxa,? atriP.ug the Murtainsaka$.rec.Qgnist, these.four 
along with Implication or Presumption (art ha patti) as a fifth: 
the Purva-Mimamsakas and the (Kevaladvaitin) Vedantins 
admit Non-apprehension or Negation (anupalabdhi or abhava) 
as a sixth in addition to these. The Pauranikas add Inclusion 
( sambhava) and Tradition ( aitihya) to these . 1 Gesture ( cesta ) 
also is regarded as a distinct pramatia by some—the Tantrikas. 

Jaina logicians classify valid knowledge as pratyaksa 
(direct) and paroksa (indirect), all the empirical sources of 
knowledge including sense-perception and scriptural knowledge 
being included under the latter. Pratyaksa includes avadhi 
(intuition by the soul of all things having shape and form 
irrespective of consideration of space and time), manohparyaya 
(intuition of mental modes or of the objects in the thoughts of 
others), and kevala -jnana (omniscience). These three are regarded 
as pratyaksa (direct) as the soul perceives them directly, i.e. 
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independently of the sense-organs. But in order to keep pace 
with other logicians according to whom pratyaksa is sensuous 
knowledge and to form a common terminology for purposes 
of discussion with the adherents of other schools, Jaina logi¬ 
cians felt the need to style knowledge emerging in association 
with the sense-organs also as pratyaksa (see Nandi Sutra 3-5; 
Anuyogadvdra , 144). Jinabhadra styles sensuous knowledge 
samvyavahdra-pratyaksa (empirical perception) (V isesavasyaka- 
bhasya , 95; see also Pramana-Mimamsa I.i.20). Paroksa , from 
this point of view, is said to be of five kinds— smrti (memory), 
pratyabhijna (recognition), tarka (argument confirming the rela¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance), anumana (inference), agama 
(testimony) (—see PMS. 3.2; PM. 1.2.2). Pratyabhijna is a very 
wide term and includes the upamana of Brahmanical systems. 

The Sanskrit word ‘ jnana’ stands for all kinds of cogni¬ 
tions whether true or false; and the word 1 prama y is used to 
designate only a true cognition ( yathartha-jnana) as distinct 
from a false one ( mithya-jndna ), though it means much mure 
in the view of many schools of philosophy. Ordinarily when 
we use the word jnana , knowledge, it carries with it the feel¬ 
ing that it is right knowledge; so knowledge that proves 
wrong has to be designated distinctly as withy a-jnana , false 
knowledge, and as a consequence of this distinction one has 
to designate knowledge that is true s samyag or yathartha 
jnana , true knowledge. Accordingly, the word 'jnana' is used here 
to convey the idea of just cognition, * samyag or yathartha 
jnana ’ that af true cognition or knowledge, and 'mithya-jnana’ 
that of false cognition or knowledge. l Prama' signifies cognition 
having the two-fold characteristics of truth and novelty 
(yatharthatva or abadhitatva and anadhigatatva ). We shall 
consider the different theories of truth and validity in a later 
chapter. It may be observed that most of the schools of Indian 
philosophy admit three types of truth—one empirically justi¬ 
fiable, a second philosophically justifiable and the third seeking 
consistency with intuition or revelation. 

1-55 
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The Indian philosophers claim to establish their meta¬ 
physical categories on the strength of i heir pram anas (prameya- 
siddhih pramanaddhi ; pramanadhina prameya-vyavasthitih). 
Every school of philosophy, except that of the sceptics, has 
at the very outset stated the pramanas ( sources of valid 
knowledge) acceptable to it, within the framework of which 
it proposes to evolve and demonstrate its tenets. But pramdna 
(valid knowledge and source of valid knowledge) as an object 
of examination is itself a prameya (knowable), so the definition 
and criterion of reality arrived at would apply to it also. It 
would, therefore, be rash and hazardous to pass a general 
judgment on the question of the relation of metaphysics, or 
rather ontology, and epistemology. All that can be said is that 
the Indian thinkers have attempted a harmony and congruence 
between their epistemological and metaphysical views and 
theories The Buddhists, the Jainas, the Prabhakaras and the 
Vedantins accept that knowledge is self-manifest or self-lumi¬ 
nous ( svaprakasa) and one becomes aware of knowledge along 
with the object that is known. The idealistic Buddhists go ahead 
and argue out a case for identity of existence from simulta¬ 
neity of awareness. The Naiyayikas, on the o’her hand, hold 
that it is not a fact that knowledge carries with it its own 
awareness; it is only by an act of reflection or introspection 
at a subsequent moment (anuvyavasaya, e g. ' I know the jar’), 
that, we become aware of the knowledge of the jar. The Bhattas 
are of the view that knowledge is never immediately known 
either at the time when the object is known or at any sub¬ 
sequent moment of reflection. Knowledge is known through 
inference from the quality of knownness (jnatata) that is found 
to exist in the object in such an experience as ‘ The jar is 
known \ The question of the validity of knowledge—whether 
it is intrinsic or extrinsic—will be discussed later. 

Pratyaksa ( Perception )—Modern logic generally treats 
perception as a topic in psychology, but Indian logic treats it 
from the point of view of both its descriptive as well as its 
normative aspects. In modern logic also in its inductive part, 
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the validity of observation and experimentation plays a central 
role. Indian logic regards perception as the primary, and so 
an important, source of knowledge, and every school of philo¬ 
sophy has its own theory of perception which is thoroughly 
consistent with its metaphysical position. 

As regards the exact definition of pratyaksa there is a 
marked difference of opinion among the different schools of 
philosophy. We may broadly classify these views into three 
types : The large majority of views considers perception as 
knowledge arising out of the contact of sense with an object 
(‘ prati’ —to, before,near, and ‘aksa’, sense-organ). According 
to the Buddhists, perception is an unerring knowledge of the 
unique particular or unerroneous knowledge, devoid of con¬ 
ceptualisation (kalpanapodham abhrantam). The Prabhakaras, 
the Vedantins and also a section of the Naiyayikas (—see 
Tattva-cintamani —) characterise perception as immediate 
knowledge ( saksat-pratitih ). 

According to the Buddhistic view, the word ‘ pratyaksa ’ 
is strictly confined to the knowledge of the unique particular 
object ( svalaksana ) that is given directly through the sense- 
organ. The name, class-character, etc. through which we 
generally interpret the particular or rather the situation should 
not be included in perception as they are supplied by our kalpana 
(imagination). The main objection against this view is that this 
perceptual knowledge is as good as a non-entity ( asatkalpa) and 
cannot therefore be considered to be perception or even a 
piece of knowledge. Even the Buddhists regard it as a pramana 
only when it gives rise to vikalpa or conceptual knowledge, 
judgment Thus, this theory of perception is in complete har¬ 
mony with the peculiar metaphysics of the Buddhists according 
to which the unique momentary particulars alone are real. 
This view of perception gave a rude shock to the views of 
other schools and at least drew their attention to the fact of 
nirvikalpa pratyaksa (indeterminate perception) as preceding 
savikalpa pratyaksa ( determinate perception ). 
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Gautama, Kanada, Sahara, Kumarila and a great majority 
of thinkers agree that pratyaksa is knowledge derived from 
the contact of sense with an object ( indriyartha-sannikarsa- 
janyam), though there maybe difference in their views as to 
how the sense-object contact is established and so on. 3 

This view is considered to be unsatisfactory by a third 
class of thinkers, of whom Garigesa, the Prabhakara school 
of Mtmamsakas and the Kevaladvaitins are the most prominent. 
Garigesa’s contention is that the definition of pratyaksa as 
knowledge obtained directly through the contact of a sense 
with an object is too wide as this would apply even to the 
cases of inference and memory, in both of which the mind, 
an internal sense-organ, is at work. Garigesa therefore defines 
perception as immediate knowledge or negatively as knowledge 
that is not derived through the active agency of another 
knowledge (jnandkaranakam jndnam). The Prabhakara school 
also defines perception as immediate knowledge — saksat 
pratitih pratyaksam. These thinkers, whatever their view, hold 
the activity of some sense -organ (external or internal) to be 
responsible for perception. But the Advaitins do not admit 
any necessary connection between perception and the activity 
of the sense-organ. God has no sense-organs and yet has 
immediate knowledge of things. According to some Advaitins 
who do not consider mind to be a sense-organ, we have in 
internal perception (of pleasure, pain etc) another instance of 
immediate knowledge independent of the the sense-activity, 
They, therefore, define perception as immediate consciousness® 
The Jain logicians also agree when they define perception 
as clear or lucid (spasft or visada) consciousness. 4 Initially they 
confined the word ‘pratyaksa to the knowledge acquired by' 
the soul directly, without the aid of the senses. A special 
feature of the theory of perception among Indian logicians is 
the recognition of intuition or super-sensuous direct knowledge 
as a type of pratyaksa whether it be Israra pratyaksa (God's 
intuition) pr yogi-pratyaksa (yogic perception). 
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Indian logic does not end merely with empirical experience 
and inference based on it. The Indian thinkers recognised 
anubhava , or intuitional experience as a pramana in their 
scheme of pramanas along with sensuous empirical experience 
and the reasoning based on it. In the western systems of 
thought this type of knowledge has been excluded from logic 
and put into the category of revelation which is supposed to 
be the source of religious truth. In the scheme of thought of 
the ancient thinkers of India both these aspects of the human 
mind were somehow kept together even when they were aware 
of the* difference between these two types of experience and 
knowledge. It may be observed that the justification for 
finding a place for agama or sabda pramana lies in this, 
inasmuch as the scriptures are believed to be expressions of 
such intuitive experience, and therefore empirical experience 
and reasoned out inference are viewed in consistency with it. 

The Naiyayikas recognise three kinds of alaukika or 
extra-ordinary perception— samcinya-laksana , jncina-laksana and 
yogi-pratyaksa. (a) Samanya-laksana —We perceive not only a 
vyakti or individual, but also the universal ( samdnya ) as 
characterising that particular individual, and this amounts to 
the perception of all things of that class possessing this class- 
characteristic. This accounts for the knowledge of vyapti 
universal concomitance) even though all the individuals of the 
two classes are not perceived in the normal way. In perceiving 
a particular, we virtually perceive all individuals of that class, 
through the perceptual knowledge of the universal. The 
perceptual knowledge of the universal does the duty of sense- 
contact in causing the immediate knowledge of the things of 
that class, (b) Jncina-laksana explains the immediate knowledge 
of obje$tjs not presented to the sense-organs. For instance, 
on seeing a piece of sandal- wood at a distance, we feel that 
there is a piece of flagrant sardal-vood e\en though we do 
not actually smell the fragrance. Our previous knowledge that 
sandal-wocd is fragrant, causes the presentation of the 
fragrance when the sandle-wood is presented to vision. This 
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■previous knowledge officiates there for sense-contact in causing 
the immediacy of the object 5 Tbe perception of illusory 
objects also can be explained by this theory of j n cina-la k Sana . 
( c) The third kind of extra-ordinary perception is yogi- 
pratyaksa. The Naiyayikas and some other thinkers believe 
that through meditation and concentration* a yogin can acquire 
the supernatural faculty of perceiving all things concealed, 
distant and infinitely small 0 

In Indian philosophy two kinds or stages of perception 
have generally been distinguished —nirvikalpa (indeterminate) 
and savikalpa (determinate). The Naiyayikas, * the Vaisesikas, 
and the Mimamsakas hold that when perception takes place, 
at the very first moment, we do not grasp the full object* 
characterised by quality, universal, relation, etc. but, we perceive 
the uncharacterised (nisprakciraka) object as it is by itself. So 
in this pumary stage, pratyaksa is to be regarded as nirvikalpa 
or undifferentiated. When the undifferentiated sensum is 
differentiated and constituents of it interrelated through the 
attribution of a universal, a quality, relation, etc. we have 
what may be called savikalpa (differentiated or determinate) 
perception. The existence of nirvikalpa pratyaksa is not directly 
experienced, but it can be logically proved to exist as a necessary 
presupposition of our determinate perceptual knowledge of 
the object. The determinate perceptual knowledge in which 
something is perceived as a jar or as of a black colour and 
so on, implies that we ascribe to a presented fact the attributes, 
class-character jarness, colour, etc. But this attribution cannot 
take place before the fact attributed is itself perceived. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that prior to the attribution of these, 
these must be perceived, and so prior to the determinate percep¬ 
tion of the jar we must have a nirvikalpa or an undifferentiated 
state of knowledge. The contention of the grammarians is 
that since language enters into the very texture of all kinds 

* There is reason to believe that the Naiyayias recognised this clear-cut 
distinction only when Vacaspati introduced it taking the clue from his^ 
preceptor Trlocana. (See NVTT. 1, 1.4) 
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of knowledge without exception, all knowledge is determinate. 
The Mimarhsakas refuting this say that there does exist a 
preliminary indeterminate knowledge in which neither any 
particularity nor any generality is perceived; the individual 
is then known alone { Sloka-varttika—Pratyasa-sliira, 112) 
Parthasarathi Misra, clarifying this in his Sastra-dipika {p. 41) 
says that in the nirvikalpa stage, the object is nebulous 
(.mugdha) and multiform (anekakara\ whereas in the savikalpa 
stage it becomes definite and presents only one form. The 
Buddhists not only admit the existence of nirvikalpa pratyaksa , 
but assert that it is the only kind of pratyaksa or direct 
knowledge that we really possess. In the succeeding stage of 
savikalpa jndna we supply from our mind or imagination 
name, universal etc., which, should not therefore be mistaken 
either as existing in the object or as being immediately known. 
The Naiyayikas and others on the contrary maintain that 
the substance, qualities, universal, etc. are all present in 
the nirvikalpa stage as in the savikalpa , yet they appear 
discrete and isolated in the former, whereas they are inter¬ 
related in the substantive-qualifier ( visesya-visesana) way in 
the latter. The Naiyayikas do not regard nirvikalpa pratyaksa 
as either prama or aprama\ no error is possible in this stage 
as error results only from the wrong relation and wrong 
attribution of the content of knowledge, though the know¬ 
ledge of the things by themselves is right The error lies not 
in the presentations concerned in the perception, but in the 
determination of one perception by another brought about by 
association. Dirinaga seems to have omitted the word ‘ abhranta ’ 
(non-erroneous) from the definition of pratyaksa on account 
of this reason, whereas Dharmaklrti and others hold that 
illusion can occur on account of objective factors such as 
defects in the sense organs, distance and the like and are not 
merely subjective and so include the term ‘ abhranta again in 
the definition of pratyaksa (See Tattva-saiigraha , 1312-1314; 
also Panjika , p. 394). 
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According to the Kevaladvaitins, not only pre-judgment 
perception but also all identity judgments ‘ This is that 
Devadatta, ‘That thou art’ ( So ’ yam Devadattah , Tat tvam asi) 
are nirvikalpa , though they can be expressed in language. 
According to Ramanuja, nirvikalpa pratyaksa is not determinate 
in character, but is perception of the very first object of a 
class that one comes across, when it is not compared and 
classified with other objects of that class. The perceptual 
cognition of other things of the same class is determinate in 
character. According to the Jaina logicians, darsana is the 
indistinct cognition of th; mere existence (satta) of a thing 
and is not regarded as a pramana. Mali or perceptual knowledge 
is analysed into four stages— avagraha (perception, which some¬ 
what corresponds to nirvikalpa pratyaksa ), ihct (urge to know 
further), apaya (perceptual judgement) and dharana (retention 
of the judgement which results after the object with its 
particulars is definitely ascertained, and is capable of rousing 
memory). 7 

The different schools of philosophy have put forth their 
own theories of error as well as of truth. The anyathakhyati 
of the Naiyayikas (also the viparitakhyati of the Bhattas and 
the Jainas), the akhyati of the Prabhakaras, rhe anirvacaniya - 
khyati of the Kevaladvaitins, the atmakhyati of the Vijhana* 
vadins and the asatkhyati of the Madhyamikas are notable 
instances in point. 

According to the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas, when 
a piece of shell is wrongly cognised as silver, nothing is 
wrong with the object itself. There is again no error in the 
undifferentiated or indeterminate perception ( nirvikalpa 
pratyaksa) of the object in which brightness, etc. are perceived 
in an undifferentiated way. But on account of certain defects 
in the sense-organs and the influence of memory, etc. the 
shell is cognised as silver in the savikalpa or differentiated 
or determinate perception. According to the modern Naiyayikas, 
the error lies not in the presentations concerned, but in the 
determination of one perception by another due to a jndna - 
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laksana-sannikarsa (cognitional contact) ( with silver, for 

instance). This determination results in Recognition of an object 
as something other than what it is, and hence the Nyaya 
theory is called anyatha-khyati. The Bhatta theory is called 
viparitci-khyati as according to the Bhattas, the attribute of 
one thing is determined in respect of another due to some 
defect. For instance, the yellowness of bile is related to the 
shell ancf we have the erroneous perception of yellow shell. 
According to the viparitakhyati of the Jain as. on account 
of defects in association with past impressions roused by 
similarity, the consciousness of silver (-to take an instance-) 
which has been apprehended in the past arises in respect of 
the : object, nacre before the eyes. The view of the Prabhakara 
Mlmarhsakas is that ei ror results from the failure to distinguish 
between two perceptions or between memory and perception 
or between two remembrances and the like, and hence their 
theory is. called vivekakhyati or akhyati The white shell, for 
instance, appears as yellow as a result of jaundice, the cognition 
being a blending of the apprehension of shell without colour 
and that of the yellowness of the bile in the eye perceived 
without the substrate, it can be seen th it these theories of the 
realistic schools leave the reality of the actual objects concerned 
unaffected, whether they be nacre and silver, or shel* and 
yellow colour or the like. 

According to the anirvacaniya-khvati of the Kevaladvaitiis, 
in an illusion e g. of silver in nacre, the nature of the nacre, 
is obscured and an indefinable ( anirvacanlya) silver is created 
by Avidya aided by the memory of silver, the dosa of the eyes 
and the like, it may be observed here that according to these 
philosophers, the indefinable world of appearance also is a 
creation of Avidya. The Sautrantikas and the Vijnanavadins 
hold that the silver appears externally due to the vasana 
(residual impression or memory-trace) of silver which arises in a 
beginningless series being produced by an earlier idea of silver 
and that by an earlier vagina due to a yet earlier idea and 
1-56 
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so.on. The idea of silver is a result of a beginningless series 
of .\atcras ard it is due to tfe latter that it appears to 
ccnsciobsress as if it weie external An illusion is, therefore, 
not produced b) the external object in contact with a sense- 
organ, but it is simply a projection of a subjective idea into 
the external world. This view is known as atmakhyati because 
according to it the subjective idea is objectivised and taken 
for a n external thing The Madhyamika Bauddhas, on the 
other hand, hold the asatkhyati view that error consists in the 
manifestation of the non-existent (asat\ The cognition of 

silver in nacre is erroneous because it manifests the non¬ 
existent silver. 

There are numerous such theories of error of the different 
schools of philosophical thought. 8 It m^y again be observed that 
these schools have evolved their theories of error in complete 
consistency with their metaphysical views, so that the realistic 
standpoint or the idealistic one of the respective schools is 
maintained intact even here. 

Most logicians ait agreed as to the result of perception, 
especially ordinary perception, though they may differ in 
respect of minor details connected with it. In dialectics, an appeal 
to perception or conformity with perceptual knowledge is 
general!) accepted as one of the principles of critical 
examination, of course in respect of objects amenable to the 
senses. No argument however strong should ordinarily contra¬ 
dict our perception or empirical experience; and no reasoning 
is generally held to be valid unless it is corroborated by an 
illustration where the vyctpti (rule of invariable concomitance) 
is found to hold true. 

. Sabda (Word or Verbal Testimony)— All except the 
Carvakas, the Buddhists and the Vaisesikas recognise Sabda 
or Verbal Testimony, especially scriptural testimony as a 
distinct pramcina (source of knowledge) The Vaisesikas and 
the Buddhists* agree that the validity of sabda depends on the 
credibility of its author or speaker. Authoritative statement 
(apta-vacana) even in the form of Veda and other scriptural 
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texts depends on the credibility of the author, viz God argues 
the Vaisesika-sutra 1.1.3 (/ adracanad amnayci pi amanyenn). The 
Vaisesika-sutra attempts to prove that the Veda is not 
apauruseya but has an author, viz. God. Sentence 
structure in the Veda presupposes intelligence ( buddhi ), and 
similarly words such as ‘gives’ presuppose intelligence. More¬ 
over, the meaning of a statement is inferred on the strength of 
the knowledge of the connection between word and meaning 
or thing denoted. 9 AsSndhara says. ‘Word is an instrument 
of inferential knowledge because it gives rise to knowledge 
of things by force of a universal connection, just as smoke 
gives knowledge of fire by force of the universal connection 
between smoke and fire ( sabdo'numanam vyapti-balena’rtha- 
praiipadakatvad dhumavat. —NK , p. 213) The Vaisesikas say 
that on hearing a sentence, the listener infers as follows: 

“The words constituting this speech or statement must 
have been preceded by the knowledge of the mutual connec¬ 
tion of things as intended by the speaker and recollected by 
his words. 

Because they are possessed of expectancy (akatiksa), 
consistency [yogyata) and contiguity ( asatti) and convey the 
intention of the speaker. 

The words of all slatements possessing expectancy, etc 
and conveying the intention of the speaker are preceded by 
the knowledge of the mutual connection of things as intended 
by the speaker and recollected by his words, just like the words 
of a statement or speecn, viz. ‘Bring a jar 7 uttered by tne.” 

If we can thus derive knowledge of the speech by means 
of inference, there is no necessity, argue the Vaisesikas, of 
admitting a separate source of knowledge called sabda 
.(verbal testimony). 

But the relation between word and thing (the relation ot 
denoter and denote^) is different in character from the 
relation of conjunction, inht rence, etc. on which inference such 
as thru from smoke to fire ]5 grounded The ielation between 
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word and thing denoted cannot be said io be an inseparable 
one because different words mean the same thing in different 
languages, and even in the language of the Aryas the same 
word in different districts means different thm-gs. Hence the 
relation between word and thing is not a natural one 
{svdbhavika-sambandha), but is ohe depending on convention. 
Moreover, the truth of a statement depends on the speaker 
or author who may or may not be reliable (apta). Thus, when 
it is said that sabda is an inferential mark which gives know¬ 
ledge of things through the force of vyapti or universal 
connection, it must be understood to mean that the corinee- 
tion depends on human convention ( satikeia ), dnd that word 
is an inferential inatk Ohly when spoken by a reliable person. 
But such qualifications are inevitable in almost every inferen¬ 
tial mark; for the smoke only when rising upwards in an 
unbroken connection with the ground, etc , can enable us to 
infer fire. The adding of such qualifications does not prevent 
the case from being a case of inference as they are not 
wholly extraneous to the circumstances The Buddhists alio 
contend that sabda is only a Case of inference; we ledru 
from experience the general fule th&t trustworthy pefsdris* 
statements are true, and we apply this rule to the case of 
particular statements. 10 Those who accept the reality of the 
world hold that words have some sort of invariable (—may be 
invisible—) relation with things. According to the Buddhists on 
the other hand, words are conventionally related to concepts 
(vikalpa) (not real things—unique pa> ticular*), and in the case 
of apta persons, these concepts centre round some, or are 
superimposed upon, facts, and thus words indirectly acquaint, 
us with facts. The Jaina philosophers like the Naiyayikas ar- 
of the opinion that as soon as we hear the word, the know¬ 
ledge of the thing is generated, this knowledge being valid 
or the knowledge of things as they are, if the speaker is an 
apta. Words enable us to know not only the indention of 
the speaker but the things also, Prabhacandra refutes at- length 
the view that verbal testimony is a case of inference. (See 
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Myayakumudacaridra p The Prabhakara Mimariisakas, 

perhaps under Buddhist influence, reduce ordinary cases of 
verba! testimony to inference, though not so the testimony 
of the apauruseya (authorless) Veda (See Prakarana-pancika , 
pp. 14-16); 

The Mimarhsakas afe of the opinion that the relation of 
word and meaning or thing denoted is an eternal one and 
consequently word haS ah intrinsic Validity of its own. More- 
Over; the Vfcdic word is apauruseya, does not emerge from 
any atithbr or speaker, but is begitmingless. so its credibility 
does not at all depend on the credibility of any extraneous 
factor. In fact the MimamsakaS initiated the view of intrinsic 
validity of knowledge mainly for the sake of Sabda pramana\ 
In their attempt to justify the authority of the Veda, the 
ancient thinkers raised various problems which can be studied 
for their own importance, independently of that of the Vedas 
—the problems of language as the verbal symbol of thought, of 
words, meanings, relation of word and meaning, the import 
of propositions, the source and ultimacy of the validity off 
knowledge, the principles of textual interpretation and finally" 
the claim of verbal testimony to bean independent source of 
knowledge {pramana) Other schools which hold that pramatiya- 
bas to be ascertained extrinsicaJIv, nevertheless admit pramanas 
if these give information about facts,Otherwise even perception 
could not be admitted as ;*n independent pramana , for when 
the validity of perception is doubted, it has to he established 
through inference. Subda can be regarded as an independent 
pramana as much as perception or inference. Theie are many 
..cases., where words are the only source of our knowledge. 

Modern Western Philosophy :eels sick at the very idea 
of having to accept anything on.the authority of the testimony 
of .others, and so very few modern western philosophers feel! 
inclined to devote any serious attention to the problem of 
i verbal testimony. But Montague has bestowed some attention 
On this neglected topic. To a certain extent his view resembles, 
that of the Naiyayikas. For he Uupks that though the validity 
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of testimony can be ultimately esiabhdied only by some 
other means, >et a testimony that is open to free and 
honest’study nmains as legitimate a source of knowledge 
as any other. 11 Man has a tendency to believe in the truth 
of what he hears unless there is a special cause for doubt or 
misbelief. 19 Man. moreover, has not the time and energy 
to verify everything for himself, so all pro ress womd be 
stopped if the testimony of others were not at all heeded. 
Again verbal testimony .especi illy scriptural testimony) is the 
only source of knowledge in the case of anndriya, supersensuous 
things, and set ip: oral testimony is relied on as it is believed 
to be backed bv intuitive experience not within the reach of 
ordinary persons 

It has been made a point of damaging criticism that in 
most of Indian Philosophy reasoning is subservient to scriptural 
testimony and not ftee. In fact, the very name of philosophy 
is denied to Indian thought. In actual practice however, we 
find that the anc ent thinkers have mostly reported to reasoning 
in the exposition of the tenets of their systems and in refuting 
rival views. Moreover, we find that th: basic texts remaining 
the same a number of schools with diverse views have arisen 
in the case of the Vedanta or Uttara Mimamsa. This could 
happen only if the different ihinkers had reasoned out their 
views more or less independently of the Vedanta texts. These 
conclusions must have, in their view, support in the respective 
scriptural texts because they believe that the truth of 
reason cannot be fundamentally different from the intuitive 
itruth expressed in ihe scriptures To prove this they used all 
their exegetic and dialectic skill to interpret ihe scriptural 
texts in consonance with the truths more or less independently 
grasped by them. Moreover in debates and discussions, 
dialecticians—especially those adhering to different schools of 
thought whose scriptural texts were not acceptable to one 
another—relied mostly on reasoning to p ove their position and 
refute the opponent’s. This suffices to show that even though 
.according to some schools only such reasoning was to beadmitetd 
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as was not contradictory to the scriptural word ( agamavirodhi - 
lark a) this did net actually come rn the way of the free develop¬ 
ment of rational thought The Indian thinkers inlegrated different 
kinds of experiences, both empirical and intuitive and, correlated 
the different types of knowledge derivable from them 13 

Upamana (Comparison or Analogy According to the 
Nyaya-ruira 1.1.0 (prasiddha-sadharmyat sadhyusadhanam 

upamanam ), upamana is the establishing of what is to be 
established from a known resemblance or from resemblance 
to a known thing. This definition is not very clear for thus 
upamana could not be clearly distinguished from amtmana 
which also is a process of proving the probandum from like¬ 
ness to a known thing. 14 The classical account of upamana 
is as follows A townman is told by a forester, " Yatha gauh 
tatha gavayah ” (A gavaya is like a cow) He goes to a forest, 
sees a creature resembling a cow and realises that this is the 
creature called a gavaya According to Vatsyayana, the out¬ 
come of this process ( upamana-phala or upamiti) is the 
cognition of the name as applying to this thing. The instrument 
of cognition or th o upamana here is the knowledge expressed 
in the formula f yatha gauh tatha gavayah but according Co 
others it is the perceived resemblance of the creature now 
present to a cow, assisted by the memory of the information 
previously received that a gavaya is like a cow. The cognition 
between designation and thing designated (sarhjna-samjni- 
sambandha) is arrived at by means of this upamana. This may 
seem trivial. But Vatsyayaria’s examples show that the know¬ 
ledge of the name carries a good deal more with it. Knowing 
that the herb called rtiudgaparni , bean-leaf is like a bean; a 
person finds a herb like a bean, realises that this is the thing 
to which the name * bean-leaf' is given and plucks it for 
medicinal purposes. 15 tbe recognition of the object possessing 
certain properties is the important thing, not a mere knowledge 
of names So understood, upamiti is a result of importance, 
and this kind of indirect identification of hitherto unseen objects 
plays no small part in the growth of knowledge. 
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Tn the opinion of Prasastapada, knowledge of likeness 
as an instiundent cf \aiid cc gniticn is rcthir^ but credible 
testimony ( apta-vacana j. But since Prasastapada reduces testi¬ 
mony to inference, this means that he has reduced upamana 
to auumana . The Buddhists also reduce upamana to perception 
or testimony, which latter is according to them only a case 
of inference. The author of the Nyaya-sutra has in his 
examination of upamana (2.i.44-4b)' attempted to refute the 
view ihat upamana is only auumana ; whereas we infer the 
existence of fire which is not present to sense, we apprehend 
by upamana that a thing present to sense is a gavaya . 

According to the MImamsakas(-^ee Scibara-bhasya 1,1.5-), 
upamana gives rise to a cognition in respect of an object not in 
contact with sense. The sight of the gavaya gives rise to remerh- 
biance of the cow, upamana makes us apprehend the similarity 
of the object which is present « v e.g. gavaya ) to an object which 
is pot present 'e g. cow), but which is called up by memory. 
A certain person who has seen his own cow at home goes 
to a forestand sees a gavaya and forms the perceptual judge¬ 
ment, ‘This gavaya is like my cow'. He passes thence to 
another judgement ‘My cow is like this gavaya', which is 
upqmiti , the former judgement being the upamana. The 
Kevaladvaitins’ conception of upamana , is the same as that of the 
MImamsakas. 10 The judgement ‘My cow is like this gavaya' 
being derived through the mediation of the knowledge. ‘This 
gavaya is like my ‘cow’ cannot be classed under praiyaksa as 
it is not immediate knowledge, nor is it a case of inference 
as we do not. find in the process leading to this knowledge 
any trace of syllogistic reasoning and heace the MImamsakas 
and Kevaladvaitins give it a different name— upamana. 
Srldhara says that this is only a case of memory. 17 VacaspaiPs 
contention in his Tattva-Kaumndl on Samkhya-karika, 5 is that 
upamana can be subsumed under perception because the cow's 
similarity to the gavaya is not something different from the 
gavaya's similarity to the cow which latter is an object of 
perception. 
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Arthapatti (Assumption or Implication)—According to the 
classical account of it, arthapatti consists in finding a supposition 
which reconciles an apparent contradiction. The two stock 
examples are :—(a) You have information that Caitra is alive, 
but you do not find him in his house. From this you draw 
the implication that he is out. (b) You are told of one 
Devadatta who is stout and does not eat by day; you draw 
out of this statement the implication that he eats by night. 
The former is given as an illustration of drstarthapatti 
(implication from experienced facts), the latter as an illustration 
of srutarthapatti (implication from words). 18 Srutarthapatti 
literally means the assumption of something in order to explain 
a fact known through testimony. According to the Vedanta - 
paribhasa , it is two-fold according as it concerns the supposition 
of a verbal expression ( abhidhana) or of a thing meant 
(<abhihita ). The first is illustrated when, for instance, on being 
asked ‘to shut" we supply the word ‘door’ in order to explain 
the sense with reference to that context, finding it otherwise 
inexplicable. The second is illustrated when on being told by 
the Veda that by performing the Jyotistoma sacrifice one can 
go to heaven, we assume that the sacrifice must give rise to 
some lasting unseen force (apurva) without which a momentary 
sacrifice cannot be the cause of a life in heaven. 

This does not seem to have been the only account of, 
arthapatti current in the early schools (—see NS., 2.2.1—6 and 
Bhasya). Vatsyayana explains arthapatti as another thing which 
follows as an implication of the thing that is stated (abhidhlya- 
mane'rthe yo'nyo’rthah prasajyate —NB., 2.2.1). For instance, 
what is implied in the statement that when there are no clouds 
it does not rain, is that it rains when there are clouds (that 
is to say, clouds must be there when it rains). This means 
that the fact cognised through implication is that the 
production of the effect, rain, is limited to the existence of 
the cause, clouds. Vatsyayana further characterises this process 
as apprehending from opposition what is not stated (anabhb 
1-57 
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hitasya!rthasya pratyanlkabhavad grahanam —NB., 2.2.2). From 
the statement that in the absence of the cause, the effect is 
not produced, we arrive by implication at what is related to 
this as its opposite, viz. the effect is produced in the presence 
of the cause, for from a negative comes the opposed affirmative 
(NB., 2.2.4). Faddegon suggests that arthapatti originally “was 
a notion due to the exigencies of exegesis. Where a literal 
explanation of the text was not possible, one had to go back 
(apadyate) to the meaning or intention of the speaker (artha). 
Arthapatti thus signified reading between the lines. Later on, 
arthapatti got a wider meaning, only the srutarthapatti was a 
remnant of the old use of the term”. 19 Vatsyayana does Dot 
draw the distinction between drstarthapatti and srutarthapatti 
but Sahara (or before him the Vrttikara) and others do. 

Those who do not recognise arthapatti as a distinct 
pramdrta include it in inference. The Naiyayika tradition makes 
arthapatti a case of kevala-vyatireki anumana (purely negative 
inference), the form being : “Devadatta eats by night, because 
he is stout without eating by day; those who do not eat by 
night are not stout-without-eating-by-day, like so and so 
who eats neither by day nor by night and is thin; not so 
Devadatta.” 

The Advaitins on the other hand argue that all cases 
of vyatireki anumana can be and should be considered as 
case: of arthapatti. When Prasastapada calls srutarthapatti 
(\c, >al implication) ‘ anumitanumana ’ what he means is simply 
thi- that verbal testimony ( sruta) is itself (on his showing) 
inf cnee, and the facts derived by implication from words 
a - arrived at inferentially, so the implication got from such 
f:. •: is inference from the inferred. 20 

The Mlmamsakas’ contention is that arthapatti cannot be 
treated as a case of anumana. In anumana we know the mark 
or she probans ( liriga ) first and ascertain the probandum 
(sddhya) through that afterwards. If arthapatti were an inference 
what would be the liriga or probans ? In the above-mentioned 
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instancy neither mere absence from home nor the mere fact 
of his being alive can be a lirtga for inferring that he is oat, 
but the fact of his absence from home related with that of 
his being alive is the lirtga from which the fact of his oeiag 
out can be inferred. But we find that the correlation of these 
two facts is not possible without the assumption that he is 
out, for until this alternative comes to the mind, being ahve 
and absence‘from home appear incompatible. That is to say, 
knowledge of the .probans presupposes the knowledge of 
the sadhya and nothing remains to be proved by the inference. 
Hence the attempt to reduce arthapatti to inference fails, 
being vitiated by a petitio principii. 91 Another argument 
to prove the distinctness of arthapatti is that in all cases of 
arthapatti we have the anuvyavasaya ( introspection), ; I 
suppose or assume' (kalpayami, arthapayami) and not ‘I 
infer' ( anuminomi) as in the case of inference. 

Sambhava ( Inclusion )—Vatsyayana says in his Bhasya, 
2,2.1 -2 that what is called sambhava is the grasping of the 
existence of another thing as a result of grasping the 
existence of a thing which is its avinabhavin j.e doe> not 
exist without it. 22 For instance, we apprehend the existence 
of an adhaka (a weight whicu is a quarter of a droria) from 
apprehending the existence of a droria , and of a prastha 
(which is a quarter of an adhaka) from apprehending the 
existence of an adhaka . 3/aisyayana includes sambhava too 
in inference, as a quantity and its constituents being united 
by the relation of invariable concomitance, the apprehension 
of the constituent ( samudayin ) by means of the aggregate 
(samudaya) is inclusion and this is just inference. 23 Sambhava 
seems to have originated as a case of arithmetical or mathe¬ 
matical reasoning and was not further generalised. 

Aitihya (Tradition )—Vaisyayana characterises aitihya as 
having no assigned author because it has been handed down 
through a succession pf pronouncements as - They say' ( iti 
hocar ity anirdista-pravaktrkam pravada-paramparyam aitihyam 
— NBt, 2.2.1.), e.g. They say § spirit, resides here/ The reason 
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for distinguishing it from sabda appears to be that aitihya 
has no assignable author, though it must have originated at 
some time from some one, whereas sabda is somebody's word 
or is regarded as apauruseya (not owing its origin to any 
author, or beginningless ). The Nyaya-sutra ( 2.2 2) subsumes 
aitihya under sabda and Prasastapada says that aitihya when 
true is nothing but aptavacana (credible testimony); and, as 
Sridhara adds, when false, the question whether it is a pramana 
(source of valid cognition) does not arise at all, 2 * 

Cesta (Gesture)—Gestures also can give rise to cognition 
and so are regarded as a distinct pramana by the Tantrikas. 
Prasastapada holds that cesta as a supposed pramana is really 
inference. Since we find that cognition is produced by the 
gesture of a person whose expressive actions are known to 
us, this is nothing but a case of inference That is to say, it 
is not the gesture as such that produces the knowledge, but 
our knowledge of what the person means by his gestures. The 
knowledge conveyed by the gesture, therefore, depends on the 
connection between the gesture and the person’s intention; 
this is a case of vyapti and the cognition is therefore inference' 
as it is arrived at on the strength of vyapti. 25 Cesta , it may 
be observed, is similar to sabda in that like the latter it is 
rooted in the convention ( sahketa) as to the significance of 
.particular gestures which serve as symbols Inference on the 

other hand is based on a mark \ litiga) which has a natural 
relation with the probandum. 

Parisesa (Elimination) which some Mimarrisa authorities 
made a separate pramana is plainly a case of inference. The 
Sesavat anumana recognised by the Nyaya-sutra , it may be 
observed, is based on elimination, 

Abhava (Non-existence) or Anupalabdhi (Non-apprehension) — 
As Randle says, it is clear from the discussion in the Nyaya- 
sutra, 2.2.7-12 that the investigation of the nature of non¬ 
existence ( abhava ) arose out of a dialectical difficulty—How 
can we know that which is not ? or How can we assert that 
anything is not ? It is the problem of how a negative judgment. 
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is possible. 96 To account for this a distinct pramana , viz. 
abhava (non-existence) or anupalabdhi (non-apprehension) is 
recognised by the Mimamsakas and the Kevaladvaitins. It is 
confirmed by a tarka ( hypothetical reasoning) of the form, 
64 If the thing were present it would be apprehended. ” 

The Nyaya-sutra , 2.2.2 denies that abhava is a distinct 
pramana on the ground that it is inferential in character.. 
Neither the author of the Nyaya -sutra nor Vatsyayana explains 
how we know that a thing is not. Instead Vatsyayana shows 
that given the knowledge that something is not we can utilise 
this knowledge as a means of apprehending that something 
else is, and when abhava is in this sense a pramana it is 
simply an inferential process.' Abhava as a pramana depends 
on opposition; an opposition being established in the form 
‘where this is, that does not occur’, we infer through the non¬ 
occurrence of the effect the existence of something which 
counteracts the cause ( karanasya pratibandhakam ). 27 Prasasta- 
pada is of the same view except that he identifies abhava 
with inference from absence of effect to absence of cause, whereas 
Vatsyayana identifies it with inference from absence of effect 
to presence of a counteracting cause 

Srldhara enters into a long dialectical discussion with 
regard to this problem of which we may note here a few 
important points. He argues that even those who assert that 
abhava is a distinct pramana have to qualify their assertion 
by adding that the thing thus cognised as absent must be 
such a thing as is capable of being perceived if present and 
that the conditions leading to perception must be present. But 
this introduces an inferential element into the apprehension 
of non-existence, the probans being the fact that the thing is 
not perceived and the major premise the universal concomi¬ 
tance of the non-perception of an object capable of being 
perceived ( yogyanupalambha ) and its non-existence (jueya- 
bhava) 2S A number of difficulties are connected with the 
recognition of abhava or anupalabdhi as a distinct pramana , 
this pramana being primarily admitted for the cognition of 
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obhava , negation or nun-existence of a thing. The Buddhists 
also admit inference from the reason, anupalabdhi or non- 
apprehension of a thing- 

The Prabbakaras maintain that non-existence has no reality 
apart from that of an existent thing. The non-existence of jar 
is therefore nothing over and above the existence of the bare 
locus i.e. ground, unoccupied by any other thing. The Samkhyas 
also hold that of the many transformations ( parinama) of the 
locus, the one that is devoid of any superstratum is identical 
with the non-existence of the jar on the ground ( see Tattva - 
kaumudi on Samkhya Karika, 5). The Jaina thinkers are of 
the same view. Thus according to the Prabhakaras, the 
Samkhyas and the Jainas, the non-existence of a thing is 
nothing more than the existence of the bare locus, and so the 
judgement of non-existence of the type in question can be 
easily said to be derived through perception. The difficulty 
as to how non-existence can become the object of perception 
does.not arise at all, because perception of the non-existence 
of the jar is equivalent to the perception of the bare ground 
which is certainly an object of perception. According to the 
Naiyayikas also, non-existence is an object of perception but 
in a different way. According to them, the non-existence of 
a thing in a particular locus is not identical with the locus, 
but is its visesana (qualifier), for we say that the ground is 
characterised by the non-existence of a jar. Hence it is proper 
to suppose that the non-existence of the jar is perceived 
through the perception of the ground, just as its attributes 
colour, etc. are perceived. The Naiyayikas admit a special 
kind of sense-object contact ( sannikar^a ) and call it visesan^ta. 
We need not enter into further details. 

The Bhattas and the Kevaladvaitins, on the other hand, 
maintain that non-existence ( abhava ) is not identical with its 
locus, but is something additional to it. 29 If the non existence 
of jar on the ground be the same as the existence of the 
bare ground, we should perceive the non existence of the jar 
even while it is there on the ground, because it cannot be 
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said that the ground as such is not perceived while the jar 
is on it. Again, if perception of the bare locus led to the 
knowledge of the non-existence, there could not arise the 
knowledge of the non-exisience of jar on the ground, while there 
was another thing, e.g. a cloth on it. And since there may be 
simultaneous non-existences of many things in the same locus, 
we should apprehend all of them every time that we perceive 
the locus, but this is not what is observed. Moreover, it 
happens very often that we become aware of the non-existence 
of a thing in a locus long after the locus itself is perceived. 
How could this be possible if the perception of non-existence 
consisted simply in the perception of the locus ? Therefore, 
it cannot be held that the knowledge of non-existence of a 
thing means nothing more than the knowledge of the bare 
locus, and perception of the locus cannot by itself amount 
to the perception of the non-existence present in it. Nor is 
th* Nyaya view tenable, since it cannot be understood how 
non-existence can be related either with its locus or with 
sense, as the relation of samyoga or samavaya is possible only 
between two existent entities. Therefore, non-existence is not 
perceptible through the sense-organs. 

It cannot also be maintained that non-existence can be 
inferred from the knowledge of some mark or liriga that is 
invariably connected with it, for when non-existence itself is 
not ascertained how can connection of something else with 
it be ascertained ? Therefore, non-existence or abhava can be 
known through a unique means of knowledge ( pramana) called 
anupalabdhi (non-apprehension). Sahara says that the absence 
of other means of knowledge is itself a means of the knowledge 
of the non-existence of things not presented to sense (abhavo'pi 
pramanabhavo nastity asyarthasyasannikrstasya—Sahara Bhasya 
1.1.5.). Kumarila and Parthasarathi Misra clarify this by 
saying that if a thing be such that while it exists, its existence 
can be revealed through any of the five pramanas , and if still 
there is no apprehension of the thing, then this non-apprehension 
(anupalabdhi ) of the thing is proof ( pramana ) of the non- 
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existence (abhava) of the thing. All non-apprehension cannot 
lead to the knowledge of the non-existence of things, for then 
non-apprehension of a jar in a dark room should lead us to 
say that it is not there. Only the nomapprehension of an 
object capable of being apprehended in the circumstances 
can enable us to know its non existence. All the four kinds 
of abhavas— viz. pragabhava (prior non-existence), pradhvamsa - 
bhava ( posterior non-existence ), anyonydbhava ( mutual non¬ 
existence or negation, i.e. difference of things ) and atyantdbhdva 
(absolute non-existence )—can be known by means of 
anupalabdhi. 

A question connected with anupalabdhi which is, not 
sufficiently discussed is : Does anupalabdhi enable us to know 
the absence of only that thing the existence of which could be 
perceived if it were present ? Or does it acquaint us with the 
absence of a thing the existence of which, if present, cpuld 
be known by any of the positive sources of knowledge ? That 
is to say, does anupalabdhi mean non-perception or does it 
mean non-cognition in general ? 30 The Kevaladvaitins, one 
can almost certainly say, mean by anupalabdhi e non-perception 
But the same cannot be said with confidence of the Bhatta 
Mimarhsakas, whose statements can be interpreted to mean 
that there can be five different kinds of anupalabdhi according 
as it is absence of perception or inference or testimony or 
upamdna or arthdpatti , though we do not find any precise 
statement of this five-fold division in any of the important 
works of the Bhatta school. Now it is understandable that 
the non-perception of a thing can acquaint us with its absence, 
but it it difficult to understand how the absence of inference, 
testimony, etc. can lead to the knowledge of the absence of a 
thing. The conditions necessary for inference, for instance, being 
present, there TT ill be inference, whereas if the conditions are 
not available there will not be inference. But this alone will 
not give as any knowledge of the non-existence of the pro- 
bandum e.g. fire. At the most there may be a doubt—as much 
about the non-existence of fire as about its existence Thus, 
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though theoretically there can be as many kinds of non¬ 
cognition as there are of cognition, the only kind of non¬ 
cognition that can yield knowledge about the non-existence of 
a thing is non-perception, and therefore as a pramana non¬ 
cognition is practically equivalent to non-perception. 

Smrti ( memory ), pratyabhijna ( recognition ) and tarka 
(hypothetical reasoning)—The Jaina logicians, as said above, 
regard smrti, pratyabhijna and tarka as independent pramanas 
(sources of valid knowledge). Their contention is that processes 
which are indispensable in the acquisition of a piece of valid 
knowledge of the inferential kind—and in a way also in the 
acquisition of perceptual knowledge, for memory and recognition 
do help us in the forming of a perceptual judgment—cannot 
be denied the status of an instrument of valid knowledge. 
As Hemacandra says, smrti (memory) is brought about by the 
revival of past impressions and is expressed in the form ‘ That 
was such and such an object Memory is a case of valid 
knowledge as can be seen from the fact that we succeed in 
finding out at a later occasion what we had kept somewhere 
at an earlier occasion. Memory cannot be said to be devoid 
of an object for the earlier experienced object is its object 
also, and its own object is manifested in memory as in any 
other type of valid knowledge; without memory, inference 
would become an impossibility since it does not arise unless 
vyapti is recalled . 31 Smrti, as we have seen, is not regarded 
as valid knowledge by most of the other schools, and it is 
not regarded as an independent pramana by any other school 
as it yields no new knowledge and the object is not present. 

Pratyabhijna (recognition) is brought about by perception 
and memory and it takes joint cognizance of two objects in 
the form ‘ This is that ’, ‘This is like that’, This is unlike that’, 

‘ This is the counter-entity of that’—i.e. by linking the two. 
Those who posit upamana as a pramana which cognises similarity 
would have to posit another pramana for cognising dissimilarity, 
etc. whereas pratyabhijna alone can comprehend all these . 38 

1-58 
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Thus pratyabhijna has a wide scope in Jaina logic. The other 
logicians excepting tie Buddhists' regard recognition as 
perceptual and as a piece of valid knowledge, but it is not 
generally regarded as an independent source of valid knowledge. 

A separate chapter has been devoted to tarka . 

Debates are carried on with the help of arguments based 
on pramanas and on the strength of pramanas and tarka , the 
latter facilitating the operation of the pramanas by pointing 
at an undesirable contingency that would arise if a particular 
position were not accepted. I have dwelt at length on anumana 
and tarka (which is not generally recognised as a pramana) 
as these are more intimately connected with the texture 
of dialectic, arid have treated other pramanas very briefly as 
imuch has' been written on ihe pramanas in works on Indian 
logic. An attempt has been made to lay stress on certain points 
which seemed to deserve special attention in the hope that 
this would go some way in bringing about an inclination to 
appreciate some of the pramanas ( notably yogi-pratyaksa or 
anubhava and sabda ) in the true spirit in which they were 
meant to be appreciated and evaluated. The exposition, it may 
have been observed, is consequently not always proportional 
rto the importance of the different pramanas . On the whole, 
perception, inference and testimony are the three major 
pramanas in Indian logic and dialectic, and the others can 
without much difficulty be very well subsumed under one or 
the other of these. 


NOTES 

•1 Pratyaksam ekarh Carvakah Kanada-Sugatau punah, 
anumanam ca tac catha Samkhyah sabdariTca te api. 

Nyayaikadesino’ py evam upamanam ca kecana, 
a’rthapattya sahaitani catvary aba Prabhakarah. 
abhava-sasthany etani Bhatta Vedantioas tatha, 
Sambhavaitihyayuktani tani Pauranika jaguh. 

—TR., p. 56 (7 cd-10 ab). 
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2 For details see Indian Logic in the Early Schools , pp. 77-146—H. N. 
Randle, Indian Psychology—Perception — Sinha, The Six Ways, of Knowing, 
pp. 31-128—D. M. Datta. I am extremely indebted to these works. 

3 See Vedanta-paribhasa,. Pratyaksa. 

4 Visadah ( samyag-arthanirnayak ) pratyaksam .—PM., 1.1.13. 

5 See Bhasa-pariccheda , 64-65. 

6 See my article on 'Problem of Omniscience' published in Brahma-Vidya 
(Adyar), 1962. 

7 See my paper on 4 Nirvikalpa Pratyaksa ’ read at the All India Oriental 
Conference, Srmagara (1961). 

8 See 4 Avidya — A Problem »f Truth and Reality (section on! Avidya in Logic') 
(Gujarat University, Ahmedabad). 

9 Sabdadinam apy anumane’ntarbhavah samana-vidhitvat. yatba P ra " 
siddha-samayasya'sandigdha - lingadarsani - prasiddhyanusmaranabhyam 
atlndriye’rthe bhavaty anumanam evam sabdadibhyo’piti. aruti-snirti- 
laksano’ py amnayo vaktr.pramanyapeksah tadvacanad amnayapr 2 manyarn 
(VS 1.1.3) lingac ca’nityo buddhiparva vakyakrtir vede (VS. 6.1.1) 
buddhiparvo dadatir (VS. 6.1 3) ity uktatvat—PB., 213; also NK on it, 
pp. 213 ff.(Vizianagram Saoskrit Series, 1895). 

10 See NV., pp. 60-61, NVTT, pp. 204 ff where Uddyotakara and VScaspati 
State the objection raised by Dinnaga and refute it. See also PV., 
§varthanumana-pariccheda y pp.. 71 ff ; 102; TvS, 1515-1520., 

11 Ways of Knowing , p. 49 — Montague. 

12 “We accept on trust nine-tenths of what we are. told to.be true, Man 
is a suggestible animal and tends to believe what is said to bim unless 
he has positive reason for doubting the honesty or competence of his 
informant”.— The Ways of Knowing ' (Chapter on Authoritarianism) 
— Montague. 

13 See 4 Avidya — A Problem of Truth and Reality * — Chapter on ‘The 
Possibility of Valid KnowledgeE. A. Solomon (Gujarat University). 

14 Cf. Udaharana-sadbarmyat sadhya-sadhanam hetuh.—NS. 1,1,34:—-‘The 
Reason (second member of the syllogism) is the proving of what is to 
be proved frQm likeness to an example’, 

15. NB, 1.1.6, 
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16 Gavaya-nistha-go-s adrsy a-jnanam karanarii, go-nistha-gavaya-s5drsya- 
jfianam phalam Vedanta-paribhasa ( upamma ). 

17 Ye’pi Sabarasvamisisya anubhatasya go-pindasya vane gavayadarsanat 
smrtyarodhaySm gavi madiya gaur anena sadrslti saruPya-jfianam 
upamanam acaksate tad api smaranam eva.,—NK., p. 221, 

18 See NK., p. 222. 

19 Vaisesika System , p. 478, foot-note—Faddegon (Amsterdam, 1918), 

20 Darsanartbad arthapattir virodhy eva sravanad anumitanumaoam— 
PB., p. 223 and NK., pp. 223-225 on it. 

21 SnstradipikUy p. 78. 

22 Sambbavo nama’vinabhavino’rthasya sattagrahanad anyasya satta- 
grahanam.—NB., 2.2.1. 

23 Avinabhavavrttya ca sambaddhayoh samudaya-samudayinoh samudayene- 
tarasya grahanam sambhavah. tad apy anumanam eva.—NB., 2.2.2. See 
also PB. and NK., p. 225. 

24 PB. and NK., p. 230. 

”25 Prasjddhabhinayasya cestaya pratipatt^darsanat tad apy anumanam eva. 
—PB., p. 220; see also NK. on it. 

26 Indian Logic in the Early Schools , pp. 328—H. N. Randle. 

27 Asmin satidam nopapadyate iti virodhitve prasiddhe karyanutpattya 
karanasya pratibandhakam anumiyate.—NB. 2.2.2. 

28 Abhavo’py anumanam eva yathotpannarii karyarh karana-sadbhave 
lingam, evam anutpannarh karyam karanasadbhave lingam.—PB., p. 225. 

Yo’py abhavam pramanam icchati tasya’pi na jfiananutpadamatrat 
prameyabhavajfianarh svarupa-viprakrstasya’pi vastuno’bhavapratitipra- 
sarigSt. kim tu jftanakaranesu satsu jnana-yogyasya vastuno jfiananut- 
pado* bhavavagama-nimittam, na cayogyanupalambhad yogyanup^ 
lambbasya kascit svaropato viseso abbavasya niratisayatvat, tena nayam, 
svaiaktyaivendriyavad bodhakah, kim tu yog) anupalambho jneyabhavari^ 
na vyabhicarati ayogyanupalambhas tu vyabhicarati saty api jfieye tasyat 
sambbavad, etavata visesena yogyanupalambbah pratipadako naparal>. 
evam saty abhavo lingam eva syad avinabhavagrahana—sapeksa-. 
tvat tadanapeksatve tu avisesena tasyabhavasya’ bhava-bodhakatvam, 
iti durnivaranaprasangah—N K., pp. 225-226. Compare the Buddhist 
inference from anupalabdhi. 

29 See Slokavsrttika and Sastradipikq . pp. 83 ff on abhava; also Vedanta - 
paribhasH on abhava . 
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30 D. M. Datta has raised this question and tackled it in a satisfactory 
manner in his 4 The Six Ways of Knowing\ pp. 180 ff, to which the 
reader is referred. His analysis of fine points in logic is very subtle. 

31 Vasanodbodha-hetuka tad ityakara smrtih.—PM. 1.2.3. See also Vrtti 
on it. 

32 Darsana-smarana-sambhavam tad evedam tat-sadrsam tad-vilaksanam 
tat-pratiyogityadi sankalanam.—PM. 1.2.4. Yesarh tu sadrsya-visayam 
upamanakhyam pramanantaram tesam vailaksanyadi-visayam pramana- 
ntaram anusajyeta ....—Vrtti on the above. 



CHAPTER 12 


TARKA (HYPOTHETICAL REASONING) AND SOME 
PRINCIPLES OF DIALECTICAL CRITICISM 


The problem of paramount importance which logic has 
to face is that of the knowledge of vyapti (the universal 
concomitance between the middle term and the major term ) 
as the validity of the conclusion of an inference ultimately 
depends on the validity of the knowledge of vyapti. We have 
seen how difficult, nay well-nigh impossible, it is to determine 
the vyapti which is universal in its reference. Indian logic has 
tried to solve this problem with the help of tarka (hypothetical 
reasoning) which not only corroborates the knowledge of the 
invariable concomitance between the middle term and the 
major term but also serves to facilitate the conclusion of an 
inference. As a matter of fact, tarka facilitates the operation 
oio\\ pramanas (sources of knowledge) by eliminating doubt 
and thus contributing to the apprehension of truth. 

Apart from its technical sense, 1 tarka ’ has in Indian 
philosophy the meaning of reasoning or rational thinking 
in general. It is found in this sense in the literature of the 
pte-darsanika period as well as in that of the darsanika 
period. But it cannot be definitely asserted whether tarka 
as distinct from anumana was known in the pte-darsanika 
period. We have many a reference to tarka as serving to 
give a rational or logical exposition of scriptural passages 
and also to it as endangering the authority of the scripture. 
But it is difficult to say that tarka is here meant to be 
different from reasoning or logic in general. In the Caraka 
Samhita, as we saw in the Chapter on Valid Reasoning, we 
have a brief exposition of yukti. In the Sutrasthanq, 11, 
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aptopadesa (assertions of a reliable person), perception, 
inference and yukti (cogitation) are mentioned as means of 
investigation into the truth or falsity of things. Yukti is that 
cognition which observes or cognises things produced by an 
aggregate of causal factors; it pertains to things of all the three 
times. For instance, from the causal aggregate of water, ploughed 
earth, seed, season there is the production of corn; the aggregate 
of the six dhatus gives rise to foetus; the full causal apparatus 
being present, fire is ignited; there being the complete aggregate 
of the four factors (viz. physician, medicine, nurse, patient), 
disease is expelled. The Car aka Samhita gives the illustration 
of the examination of the problem of rebirth by means of 
aptopadesa , pratyaksa , anumana and yukti . One sees that 
children of the same parents are unlike each other in respect 
of complexion, figure, temperament, etc., and a newly born 
child without being taught knows how to smile, suck the 
mother's breast and so on. From this one infers that one's 
karma (force of action) cannot be exhausted unless it has 
yielded its fruit; the action of a previous life passes on to 
a future life and it is termed daiva ‘destiny’; the difference 
of complexion etc. is on account of the karma of a previous 
life; what one does in this life will yield its fruit in a future 
life; the seed is inferred from the fruit and the fruit from the 
seed; thus from the experience of the present life one can 
infer the actions of a past life and from the actions in this 
life one can infer what sort of experiences one would have 
in a future life. The yukti is as follows : 

The foetus arises from the aggregate of six dhatus (including 
the sentient principle); activity arises jointly from the doer and 
the instruments; it is only the act that is done that yields fruit 
and not what is not done; a sprout cannot arise from a non¬ 
seed; the fruit is in accordance with the act done; a seed can¬ 
not yield quite a different fruit. 1 Thus it is established that 
the present soul is one with that in the previous life; other¬ 
wise absurdities would arise. 

Santaraksita has refuted yukti-: recognised as a separate 
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pramana by Caraka (See Tattvasahgraha, 1692ff); according to 
him, Caraka regards it as distinct from anuniana inasmuch as 
no drsianta (example) is given in yukti. As can be seen from 
the above instance, it tries to establish acts of a previous life 
as the cause of the experiences of this life. It is thus based 
on cause-effect relationship. Inference argues directly from the 
cause to the effect and vice versa; whereas yukti is prolonged 
reasoning pointing out the absurdity that arises if the relation 
of cause-effect is not accepted or is wroDgly accepted between 
the phenomena. In the early period of logical development 
reasoning was mostly based on cause-effect relationship. Further 
in the Vimana-sthana, 8.40, anumana is described as tarka 
( reasoning ) requiring the help of yukti ( anumanam tarko 
yuktyapeksah). Thus, yukti in the Caraka Samhita can be said 
to correspond to tarka of the Nyaya-sutra and other works 
on logic, which helps the conclusion arrived at by infeience 
and the like by showing the absurdity that follows from not 
accepting it. In the works on logic, tarka signifies reasoning 
by the method of reductio ad absurdum. 

Tarka (hypothetical reasoning) is defined in the Nyaya- 
sutra, as an act of deliberation or really a dialectical act which 
is meant for the determination of truth by adducing logical 
grounds in favour of one of the alternative possibilities when 
the reality is not known in its proper character (avijnatatattve’rthe 
karattopapattitah tattva-jnanartham uhas tarkah. —NS., 1.1.40) * . 
When two contradictory alternatives present themselves before 
us as equally possible with regard to a thing the mind 
oscillates between them whether the thing could be this or 
that. The consideration of reasons in support of one of the 
alternatives helps to dispel the doubt by eliminating one of 
the alternatives. 8 For instance, there is a doubt whether the 

* The term ‘ knranopapattitah’ in the Sutra means ‘ pramanopapatiitah', 
upapatti meaning sambhava, possibility. The sense is that a person 
argues thus: As proofs are possible in support of this conclusion with 
regard to the thing it should be so. Thus tarka only helps to determine 
the superior strength of one of the two competing alternatives. 
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knower or the soul has an origin or not The argument that 
dispels one of the alternatives is that if it does not have an 
origin, it can enjoy the fruits of its own actions and both 
metempsychosis’and emancipation can be possible as each succeed 
ing one is the cause of each preceding one in the chain of misery, 
birth, activity, defect, ignorance, and each preceding one is 
removed on the removal of each succeeding one; whereas if the 
soul were to have an origin, these two would not be possible. 
As soon as born the soul would be connected with body, 
sense-organs, intellect, sensations, and these would not be the 
fruit of its own actions; and after having come into existence 
it would perish, so it would not enjoy the fruits of its actions 
whether it be non-existent or destroyed. So one soul would 
not be connected with a number of bodies nor would it ever 
be completely disconnected from a body—which is absurd. 
Thus this argument supports the alternative that a soul has 
no origin. Such an intellectual act (aha) is called tarka. 

Tarka, according to the Nyayaschool, is notan independent 
source of knowledge; it allows or confirms one of the two 
possible alternatives but it cannot determine by itself that 
a particular thing has of two contradictory characters one 
and not the other. It dispels one of the two alternatives and 
then the relevant pramatia —perception, inference or the like— 
proceeds undisturbed to determine the true nature of the 
object. 8 Tarka assents to one of the alternatives, as for 
example, the soul should be beginningless. The assent cannot 
by itself be called ‘true cognition’ ( tattva-jnanam ) as it is 
devoid of the certainty of the conviction which is characteristic 
of every true cognition; it is not in the form ‘ This is so ’, 
or ‘ This must be so but only in the form ‘ should be so ’ 

(e.g. ' The soul should be beginningless’); thus it assents to a 
conclusion which is arrived at by pramanas. The pramanas 
come to apprehend the thing after it has been duly examined 
by tarka which thus is of use in bringing about the true 
cognition (tattvajfianartham)*. 

1-59 
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Uddyotakara answers several objections against the separate 
treatment of tarka. Some hold that tarka does not in any 
way differ from doubt ( samsaya ) and definite conclusion 
(i nirnaya ), and so should not have been separately mentioned 
Uddyotakara answers this by saying that these persons have 
been misled by the statement that tarka applies to things 
whose real character is not well known (< avijnata-tattva ). They 
forget that the cognition of the nature of samsaya (doubt) is 
uncertain, Is it so or so?’; and the cognition of the nature 
of nirnaya (definite conclusion; is definite or certain : ‘ It must 
be so’; whereas tarka, giving rise to a cognition which is 
neither uncertain nor certain, is distinct from samsaya by 
virtue of the possibility of proofs and yet is not endowed 
with that degree of certainty as is found in nirnaya , since 
there is no observation of special details in it as there is in 
nirnaya . Samsaya (doubt) is a cognition in which the mind 
wavers between two alternatives both being claimants to truth 
to the same extent and the alterruoives remain unresolved. Uha 
or tarka is a process of thought which, on the strength of 
logical grounds, aims at resolving the alternatives and making 
the acceptance of one possible This same argument serves 
also to set aside the view of th-se who hold that tarka is 
only a form of anumana — hetu , tarka , nyaya and anviksa 
being only so many names of anumana itself. Other logicians 
define tarka as that inference which depends on yukti 
(corroborative proof in the form of the absurdity of the 
contrary conclusion ) ( anuman^m yuktyapeksam tarkah —NV., 
p. 142).* These admit that tarkah different from anumana . 

* Yukti 9 is the same as ‘possibility of proof’ ( karanopapatii ), 
so what the assertion of these people means is that tarka is 
cognition depending on possibility of proof, so that this 
involves a difference in name only. What they term ‘ anumana \ 
the Naiyayikas call tarka . If ‘yukti’ does not mean ‘possibility 
of proof’, then it will have to be explained as to what 

* Compare Caraka-samhita* s definition of anumana : ‘anumanam tarko 
yuktyapeksati (— Vimanasthana , 8.40). 
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‘apeksa (dependence) signifies, that is to say, what it is upon 
which inference depends in the bringing about of the cognition 
of its object. If it is urged that what is meant is that inference 
depends upon other pramanas , then it will have to be explained 
in what way inference is helped by sense-perception ( pratyaksa) 
arid verbal testimony (agama) If they help inference by having 
the same object as it, then what would tarka be? There 
would be a combination of the three pramanas. As a matter 
of fact, the notion ‘ it should be which emerges from tarka, 
must be due to a cause totally different from that of the 
definite cognition brought about by inference, because it is 
entirely different in character, just as perceptual cognition is 
different from inferential cognition. 

It may also be urged that tarka is inference only because 
like inference it depends upon the recognition of the relation 
between ihe litiga (mark, probans; and that to which it belongs 
(lingin, paksa, subject). This is not correct as tarka does not 
depend on the recognition of the relation between the probans 
and its substratum, since neither is known in the case of 
tarka. Where both the probans and the subject (paksa) in 
which it subsists are known we have inference; on the other 
hand where the only thing that is known is the subject (paksa) 
and not the probans we have tarka, so it is not proper to 
say that tarka depends upon the recognition of the relation 
between the probans and the subject. 5 We may take an 
illustration : ‘If the soul were a product, its metempsychosis 
and emancipation would not be possible ’—this is an instance of 
tarka (hypothetical reasoning). On the other hand, a negative 
(vyatireki) inference to which tarka is held to be reduced is 
in the form, ‘The living body cannot be without a soul as if 
it were so it would not have the vital functions’. In this latter, 
We fully recognise the relation between the living body and 
the presence of vital functions; but in the former we do not 
recognise any such relation between the soul and the character 
of being a product which in fact does not belong to it, but 
is only superimposed on it for the time being just for the 
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sake of argument; and thus there is nothing that could bring to 
the mind the relation between the probans and the subject. 6 
Secondly, inference functions only after the character subsisting 
in the subject has been cognised, whereas tarka operates even 
after the cognition of characters belonging to things other 
than the subject. ‘There should be a human agent here, because 
here we find horses being driven' is an instance in point : 
the character cognised is that of ‘being driven ’ which does 
not subsist in the subject ‘the human agent', so that here we 
have an intellectual act ( aha ) which serves the sole purpose 
of precluding the possibility of the thing being for instance, a 
mere post, and proceeds on the basis of the cognition of a 
character belonging to something other than the subject. 7 

It can be seen from the above that the problems which 
continued to engage the minds of logicians and dialecticians 
till a later date were discussed even in the time of 
Uddyotakara, if not earlier. Uddyotakara discusses at length 
the difference between tarka and anumana, and also why tarka 
is not given the status of a distinct pramcina in the Nyaya 
school. These problems are discussed elaborately in later works 
on logic belonging to all the schools of philosophical thought. 8 

Vacaspati is in complete agreement with all that Vatsyayana 
and Uddyotakara have said. All the same he stresses that tarka 
indicates that one of the two alternatives is logically impossible 
and by the method of elimination the remaining alternative is 
the possible truth, this aspect of elimination being the true 
contribution of tarka which proceeds by the method of reductio 
ad absurdum. Tarka operates only when there is doubt on account 
of two conflicting possibilities arising as claimants to truth 
Tarka enables us to conclude at the very outset that both are not 
logically possible and then by putting forward considerations 
against one of the alternatives it enables us to reject what is 
shown to be logically absurd. The determination of truth is 
then automatically accomplished by the relevant pranidtia 
which was hitherto obstructed by the doubt arising from the 
possibility of two conflicting alternatives. Tfjus the function 
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and contribution of tarka are of a negative character; it helps 
the rejection of the false alternative and this contributes 
towards the determination of truth. 9 

Udayana agrees with Vacaspati that tarka serves to 
eliminate the opposite issue by demonstrating the absurd 
consequences which follow from the opponent’s position. It 
is by virtue of this that it is mentioned along with pramana 
as fit to be employed in debates. To take an example, 
a sceptic questions, the efficiency of water to quench thirst. 
To prove that his position is wrong, Udayana says, one would 
resort to tarka . If water did not quench thirst no one would 
drink water when thirsty. But we find that people drink water 
to quench thirst and the thirst of all such persons is quenched. 
Here the reductio ad absurdum indicates that the doubt or 
denial would entail the rejection of a universal practice, an 
admitted truth. Another variety of it consists in one's having 
to admit what is contradicted by an accredited pramana. 
Thus if the opponent argues that drinking water causes a 
burning sensation, the absurdity of the positjon can be shown 
by an actual experiment. One can drink water and be satisfied 
that it does not cause a burning sensation. The position of 
the opponent is thus rendered invalid by the necessity of 
having to admit a fact contradicted by valid cognition. Tarka 
can thus be of two types according as it enforces the rejection 
of an admitted truth or the admission of an absurdity. 10 

According to Vacaspari, tarka serves to eliminate doubt 
and thus removes the obstacle coming in the way of the 
operation of the relevant pramana . Udayana differs here. 
His contention is that doubt can be removed by crucial 
(.evidence alone which tarka cannot provide. In the case of the 
'doubt about the existence or non-existence of fire on the hill 
which has smoke, the doubt is removed by the knowledge of fire 
through the knowledge of the presence of smoke as concomi¬ 
tant with fire; or in the case of the doubt whether a thing 
is a man or a post, the doubt can be removed by the per¬ 
ception of the peculiar features of one (viz. man) of the two. 
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What tarka does is to remove the desire for the knowledge 
of the opposing alternative ( viz. non-existence of fire and 
existence of post in the above instances) and not doubt. A 
man wavering between desire for two things cannot do any¬ 
thing till his desire for one of the things is banished by the" 
realisation of an undesired result that would follow from it. 
For instance, a friend warns a hungry man who is about to 
start eating that the food is poisoned and h; would die if 
he partook of it. This warning can be logically expressed 
thus ; 1 If you take this food, you will die. ' The warning 
serves to dispel the hungry man’s desire for the consumption 
of the food under consideration by indicating the undesirable 
consequences that would follow . 11 Similarly the actual' 
achievement of tarka is the removal of the desire for the 
knowledge of the opposite alternative, though removal of 
doubt may ensue as a remote result achieved directly by the 
definite knowledge accruing from the relevant pramana . 

Thus according to Udayana the procedure is as follows : r 
A man sees smoke issuing from a hill. He would naturally 
infer that there is fire and the smoke is due to it Meanwhile 
he has a doubt regarding the relation of universal concomitance 
between smoke and fire, the doubt being in the form that 
smoke may be possible even in the absence of fire. This 
doubt obstructs the course of inference. Here tarka comes to 
his aid. The man argues that if smoke is not an effect of fire 
and since it is not known to be an effect of anything else, 
the smoke would be an uncaused effect—which is an absur¬ 
dity. The realisation of this absurdity removes the desire for 
belief in fireless smoke. And the inference that the hill has 
fire takes place undisturbed and removes doubt . 12 Thus,' 
according to Udayana, doubt is always dispelled by definite! 
knowledge which accrues from the relevant pramana, and tarka 
is employed to itn.ove the desiie for an enquiry into a falsfe 
possibility . 13 

We may comment here that though CJdayana’s line of 
thinking may be very subtle, that of Vacaspati that tarka 
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eliminates doubt is more readily understandable and accept¬ 
able. Vacaspati found a larger following in this respect than 
Udayana among the later logicians. 

Though tarka enables one to reject a false conclusion, it 
is not regarded as a form of inference or as an independent 
source of knowledge ( pramana) by the Nyaya school but only 
as an instrument of negative value in that it serves to show 
the absurdity of the opposite alternative, and has no direct 
bearing upon the determination of the truth of a thing or 
situation, which is determined by an accredited pramana. The 
process of reasoning in tarka consists in the deduction of an 
untenable proposition (< anistaprasahga) from a certain position. 
This untenable proposition is a deduction from a hypothesis 
in the sense that it follows from it according to a general rule. 
Tarka, in fact, satisfies the formal conditions of inference as it is 
hased upon the necessary concomitance between the opponent's 
position, which serves as the ground (apadaka ), and the absurd 
issue which follows as a consequence (apadya). Suppose someone 
doubts whether fire is present on the hill where smoke is perceiv¬ 
ed This doubt is removed by tarka as follows : ‘If there were no 
fire, the smoke also would not be there; (but smoke is actually 
perceived; therefore there must be fire ); this is equivalent to 
‘There should be absence of smoke in the event of (i.e . because 
of) there being absence of fire; wherever there is absence of 
fire there should be absence of smoke To take another 
illustration, Tf water did not allay thirst no one would drink it 
for the purpose' is equivalent to “Water should not be drunk 
because of its not allaying thirst; wherever there is not the 
allaying of thirst, there should not be the drinking of water...'. 
Here the arguer knows thit the logical ground ( apadaka) which 
is hypostatised, viz. ‘If there is no fire' or Tf water does not 
allay thirst' is false; he is absolutely sure that there is fire 
or that water allays thirst, but he deliberately takes for granted 
the opponent's position of there being no fire or of water 
not allaying thirst and shows it to be false on the strength 
of the absurd consequence which follows from it. The con- 
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sequence (apadya) necessarily follows as it is necessarily connect¬ 
ed with the ground ( apadaka ). Thus tarka can be said to fulfil 
the forma] conditions of inference. The answer to this is that 
the element of certainty in knowledge is the crucial point of 
difference between tarka and anumana proper. Tarka stops 
short of reaching the final point of certainty. This, in the 
view of the Nyaya school, is reached by the apparatus cf 
anumana. Indian logicians do not generally recognise hypotheti¬ 
cal reasoning (tarka) as inference as they insist on the truth 
or objective reality of the terms of an inference and its condi¬ 
tions. In tarka the ground. ( apadaka ) which in an inference 
would be called reason or probans (Hnga or hetu) is only 
assumed or knowingly imposed for the sake of argument— 
(viz. absence of fire and incapacity to allay thirst )—and is 
therefore false. It is admitted for the sake of argument to serve 
as a condition or ground (apadaka) showing the absurdity of 
the opponent’s position, by leading to a consequence (apadya) 
viz. absence of smoke or not drinking of water—which is not 
accepted even by the opponent. Tarka differs from anumana 
inasmuch as while in the latter the probans must exist in the 
subject, in tarka the probans ur logical ground ( apadaka) is 
known by the arguer to be non-existent in the subject and 
so it would be a case of the fallacy of svarupasiddha hetu 
(fallacy of the probans which is non-existent in the subject); 
again, the non-existence of the probandum ( sadhya ) in the 
subject constitutes in inference the fallacy of contradicted 
(badhita) reason; whereas in tarka the consequence (apadya) 
is regarded as an absurdity. The assumption of a false 
probans makes the admission of a false probandum inevitable, 
and tarka is only thus useful as a reduction ad absurdum , the 
unreality of the probans and of the probandum being its very 
condition. Therefore, the adherents of the Nyaya school do 
not accord tarka the status of inference or of an independent 
source of proof (pramcina). 

The author of the Vaisesika-sutra and PraSastapada do 
not admit any such ‘ padartha ’ as tarka. Udayana, in his 
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Kiranavah (p. 260), places tarka under the head of viparyaya 
(erroneous knowledge); and the Mimamsakas and the Buddhists 
would include it within the fold of inference. The Jainas, on 
the other hand, regard it as an Independent pramana (source 
of knowledge) especially meant to determine the vyapti 
(rule of universal concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum) in an inference. Among the Jaina logicians we 
find Umasvati using the word aha and tarka as synonyms of 
ilia (urge to know), a sub-division of mati-jnana (sensuous 
cognition). 14 When the Jainas, to fall in with other logicians, 
formulated their theory of logic which was more practical 
and in consonance with the logical theories of other schools, 
Akalarika *^as perhaps the first among them to lay down 
explicitly the nature, object, etc., of tarka. 1 5 Since then the 
Jaina logicians have consistently recognised tarka as an 
independent pramana. In Jaina logic, tarka signifies the organ 
of the knowledge of vyapti. 

Hemacandra has discussed at length the need of admitting 
tarka as an independent pramana. Tarka (which can be called 
Inductive Reasoning in the case of the Jaina logicians) is the 
knowledge of the universal concomitance between two terms 
which is brought about by observation (i e. valid cognition) and 
non-cognition ( Upalambhanupalatnbhanimittam vyapti-jnanam 
uhah- PM. 1.2.5 ). lc Knowledge of vyapti cannot be acquired 
exclusively from perception. Perception is not competent 
to perform all the operations that are involved in the knowledge, 
that whatever smoke there is, is invariably an effect of fire 
in all places and times and not of anything else; the reason 
is that perception is avicaraka, void of the element of thinking, 
and arises on the strength of the object that is present. Nor 
can inference obtain for us the knowedge of vyapti , because 
otherwise the knower would become omniscient like a yogin. 
Even supposing that inference can do so, which of the inferences, 
the present one or another, cognises this vyapti (universal 
concomitance) ? If the present, then there would be the fault 
1-60 
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of mutual dependence ( itaretarcisraya ), since inference comes 
into being only after the relevant vyapti has been cognised 
and the knowledge of vyapti will be acquired only after the 
emergence of the present inference If it is supposed that the 
knowledge of vyapti is acquired by another inference, the result 
would be a vicious infinite series anavastha) as this itself would 
be possible if the vyapti which makes it possible has been 
already apprehended; if the knowledge of this vyapti were self- 
evident, then there should be no reason why the previous one 
should not be regarded as such; and if the apprehension of 
the vyapti stands in need of still another inference this would 
go on infinitely and the vyapii could not be apprehended even 
im thousands of ages. 

The Buddhist's contention is that nirvika/pa pratyaksa 
(indeterminate) perception is void of the element of thinking or 
conceptualisation, so it cannot, apprehend universal concomit¬ 
ance; but there is no reason why vikalpa (conceptual judgement) 
which follows in its wake should not grasp it. 17 But this is 
not possible as the vikalpa (conceptual judgement) has for 
its content the same data as are perceived by indeterminate 
perception. If it ( vikalpa ) were thought to have a different 
content, it should be regarded as an independent pramana 
over and above perception and inference—the only two pramanas 
the Buddhists recognise. This also sets aside the Vaisesika view 
that the vikalpa which works by way of elimination and 
assimilation is the effect of perceptual cognition and it is this 
vikalpa that secures the knowledge of vyapti . It is not proper 
to argue that the vikalpa in the shape of the knowledge of 
vyapti is only the result of perception and as such the question 
of its being a pramana {organ of knowledge) does not rise at 
all. As a matter of fact, though it is a result of a preceptual 
cognition, it is a condition of a subsequent result in the shape 
of inference and as such there is no incompatibility in its 
serving as a pramana with respect to inference. 

The Naiyayikas ( Yaugah ) hold that the apprehension of 
vyapti results from perceptual cognition when aided by tarka. 
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Hemacandra says that when i r is iJmitteJ b/ them that the 
knowledge of vyapti cannot be acquired by perception alone 
but only when it is aided by tarka , it is quite proper to 
acknowledge that the credit for the apprehension of vyapti 
goes io tarka. What gain could there be by not allowing the 
credit which is its due to tarka , a poor victim of injustice, 
and exposing perception to the charge of ingratitude involved 
in denying the obligation of tarka which alone renders 
perception capable of the knowledge of vyapti ? There is no 
valid reason why tarka should not be regarded as a pramana 
when it really fulfils the criteria of a pramana. It shares with 
the other accredited pramanas the criterion of absence of 
discrepancy or non-deviation (avyabhicara) between knowledge 
and its object, and it is not true to say that it does not possess 
a distinctive object of its own since its object is nothing but 
vyapti itself. Thus, tarka or aha is a separate pramana which 
serves to give the knowledge of vyapti (universal concomitance) 
which is not apprehended by any other pramana ( Pramana - 
M i mains a-Vrtti, 1,2.5;. 18 

The Jainas were perhaps the first and perhaps the only 
logicians to give tarka the status of a distinct pramana . 
Inference is possible only if there is knowledge of universal 
concomitance between the middle term and the major term. 
Perception is limited to things of the present which are within 
the reach of the sense-organs and cannot cognise remote 
objects and past and future things. Whatever the sceptic may 
say regarding the validity of inference as an organ of knowledge, 
our activities and progress presuppose the infallibility or at least 
the probability nearing certainty of inference So knowledge 
of invariable concomitance must be made possible. And it is 
for the acquisition of such knowledge that the Jaina logicians 
recognise tarka as an organ of knowledge {pramana). The 
pecuiarity of the Jaina view is that it regards tarka as a 
pramana distinct from anumcma (inference^. 

We may now note briefly the views of some thinkers ot 
different schools of thought with regard to tarka , According 
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to Jayanta Bhatta, tarka serves to produce a strong presump¬ 
tion in support of the probandum, and thus diminishes the 
probability of the opposite alternative* 19 Tarka is generally 
classed under two heads, viz. (a) that which clarifies the issue 
( visaya-parisodhaka ), ( b) that which is conducive to the 
knowledge of the universal concomitance between the probaflS 
and the probandum ( vyapt'hgrahaka ). 20 The first variety of 
tarka sponsored by the Naiyayikas from Vatsyayana onwards 
is rejected by Srivallabha. He maintains that tttfka has no 
bearing upon the object of the pramanas by means of elimi¬ 
nating doubt, as if a pramana is at work, suspicion of the 
opposite (vtparyaya-sanka) or a desire to know the opposite 
Y vipaksa-jijnasa) cannot prevent the rise of knowledge, 31 
According to Srlvallabha, tarka serves to eliminate doubt about 
the infallibility of the relation between two terms, e.g. smoke 
and fire. One may doubt that the observed association of fire 
and smoke is only an accidental coincidence, This doubt is 
removed by tarka thus : Smoke is an event and so must have 
a cause with which it must be universally connected. Smoke 
is found to be absent wherever fire is absent and fke is 
invariably found where there is smoke; this two-fold inquiry 
shows that smoke has fire for its cause Tarka takes a 
hypothetical form, Tf smoke were not necessarily concomitant 
with fire, it could not be its effect. If it were not the effect 
of anything other than fire or of fire, it would be an 
uncaused effect, which is an absurdity. Thus tarka by showing 
the absurdity of the opposite possibility helps the deter¬ 
mination of the observed relation between the middle term (eg. 
smoke) and the major term (e g fire) as an invariable case 
of causation. 33 

Srlvallabha seems to have exercised a profound influences 
on Garigesa, the author of the Tattva-cintamani . in the chapter 
on vyaptigraha (cognition of universal concomitance between 
two terms or induction), Gangesa discusses at length the 
means of arriving at the knowledge of concomitance Like 
other Naiyayikas he says it is made possible by the repeated 
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knowledge of the co-association of ihe probars and' trie pro> 
bandum, along with the absence of the knowledge of the: 
failure of their concomitance. Besides this there should be the: 
absence of doubt or of the conviction that the said concomitance; 
is only accidental or due to an extraneous condition ( upadhi )., 
The doubt about the concomitance may also be due to the 
cognition of common attributes coupled with the absence of 
the knowledge of specific attributes. For example, because 
sdbdct and llkasa are alike incorporeal we have a doub ! :. 
whether sabetd also* is eternal Wkzakctsa. This doubt is removed 
when we consider that sabda is a product and so it cannot 
be eternal. But the suspicion that the concomitance between 
two things maybe due to an upadhi, can be removed only by 
showing the impossibility of the upadhi , and that the con¬ 
comitance of the things is intrinsic or natural and not an 
accidental one. Tarka dispels such a suspicion by reducing (he 
opposite possibility to absurdity, thus : If smoke were not a 
necessary concomitant of fire it would not be a product of 
fire which it incontestably is’. 93 

But here an objection can be raised that tarka itself is 
based upon a similar conviction of the necessary concomitance 
between the apddaka -ground, viz. absence of fire) and the 
dpddya (consequence, viz. denial of smoke being a product of 
fire); so the case is parallel to other cases of concomitance 
and is open to doubt and would presuppose another tarka 
Which would again be liable to be doubted and require another 
tarka and so on infinitely : Ganges i’s answer to this is that 
though tarka is itself based on concomitance it is not inevitable 
that one should go on doubting for ever. As Udayana also 
says the limit of doubt is self-contradiction or a contradiction 
(vvaghata) of an established or accepted fact; and when doubt 
is thus eliminated, tarka will no longer be necessary. Thus, 
the charge of vicious infinite series (anavastha) is unfounded. 25 
The doubt may occur that the relation of smoke and fire is 
not a necessary one, and if so smoke could be found even 
in the absence of fire, e.g. in a fireless place like a lake. But 
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smoke is a product and must have a cause, which may be 
fire or non-fire, as there is no other alternative. The doubt 
about smoke being a product or not is precluded by contra¬ 
diction of an undeniable truth, as it has a definite time of 
occurrence That though a product it may be causeless is a 
case of contradiction, as also that it is a product of some thing 
other than fire or that it has a plurality of causes, fire and 
non-fire. Hence smoke is necessarily the product of fire alone. 
Thus when doubt is set at nought by contradiction, tarka 
can be dispensed with and so the contingency urged has no 
justification. 25 

Among the different schools of thought, the Jainas, the 
Ramanujas and the Madhvas have accorded to tarka the s'atus 
of a source of knowledge ( pramana . Venka ta hatha of the 
Ramanuja school has shown at length that tarka is a pramana 
and a species of inference. 30 Jayatlrtha.' a prominent , writer of 
the Madhva school, in his Promanapaddtuti classifies inference 
under two broad heads : (a) inference for establishing a conclu¬ 
sion ( sadhananumana ), and ( b ) inference for refutation of the 
opponent's position ( dusananumana ). He divides the latter 
into two sub-kinds—(z) for proof of a defect in the argument 
employed by the opponent (dustipramitisddhana) and (ii ) tarka. 
The former consists mainly in exposing a fallacy in the oppo¬ 
nent’s argument, and the latter in answering the objection put 
forth by the opponent by reductio ad absurdum. Tarka is thus 
regarded by Jayatlrtha as a variety of inference for refuting 
the opponent's position (dusananumana visesa). He has defined 
tarka as the (enforced) admission of an undesirable contingency 
necessitated by the admitting of a particular thing or position 
(kasyacid dharmasyangikare’rthantarasyapadanam tarkah. —PP , 
pp. 36-3/). Tarka is a species of: inference because it gives rise 
to indirect knowledge by virtue of necessary concomitance, 
just like the well-known inference of fire from smoke because 
of the necessary concomitance between smoke and fire. Only 
here the probans or ground apadaka) is an assumed one, which 
would be regarded as a fallacy in the well-known cases of 
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inference. JayatTriha’s contention is that though the actual 
presence of the probans is generally accepted, it ought not to 
be regarded as ihe essential requisite of inference. What is 
essential is belief in the presence of the probans in the subject 
and in the case of tarka also the opponent believes that the 
probans in question is present in the subject; and if this 
probans or ground ( apadaka ) has the relation of necessary 
concomitance with the probandum or the consequence < apadya), 
he must admit the presence of the latter in the subject. Thus, 
it is to satisfy the opponent that the apadaka. is assumed to 
be present in the subject and so the fallacy of non-existent 
probans ( svarupasiddha) cannot be urged by the opponent. 
The conclusion or apadya established by tarka is a false one 
since it does not exist in the subject. This would ordinarily 
be an instance of the fallacy of the contradicted probans 
(.badhita ). Similarly apasiddhanta (the acceptance of a position 
opposed to one’s own) can be urged against tarka. inasmuch 
as the debater admits, for example, the absence of fire, even 
though he is aware of the presence of fire. But Jayatlrtha’s 
contention is that these are not defects in tarka , though they 
may be objectionable in the sadhananumana. Tarka is inference 
of the type called reductio ad absurdum and an inadmissible 
conclusion must necessarily follow from an apadaka the arguer 
knows to be false; all the same it is just the proper apadya 
from the said apadaka. In tarka the enforced consequence 
which is absurd shows the necessity of admitting the opposite 
alternative. Reductio ad absurdum and the negative implication 
of the opposite alternative together constitute tarka ; and it 
is as such a whole that it functions as a pramaria . Tarka 
considered thus in its fulness ends in the proof of a true 
proposition and so is fully entitled to the status of an 
accredited pramaria and comes under inference. It also some¬ 
times aids the operation of the pramanas by eliminating the 
possibility of the opposite alternative. 37 Vyasatirtha endorses 
the conclusion of Jayatlrtha and follows up his arguments 
in his Tarka-tandava . Vyasatirtha lays stress upon the 
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categorical nature of the knowledge obtained by means of 
tarkci. He defines tarka as the valid cognition of the admissi¬ 
bility of the negation of the probans entailed by the admissi¬ 
bility of the negation of the probandum; >r the valid cognition 
of the negation of the probans as the determinant concomitant 
of the negation of the probandum which is admitted (by the 
opponent, and for the sake of argument by the proponent). 98 
The denial of fire in a hill with smoke amounts to the 
admission of the negation of smoke; the relation between 
negation of fire and negation of smoke is one of necessary 
concomitance and tarka brings out (his fact. There is thus 
no reason to deny the status of a pramana to tarka , and it 
is a variety of inference as it operates through the knowledge 
of vyapti . 39 Vya^atlrtha’s contention is that the hypothetical 
form of the proposition in a tarka does not imply that the 
proposition does not assert a categorical truth. As a matter 
of fact, the vyapti between two sets of facts is usually stated 
in a hypothetical form, as for instance, Tf there is smoke 
th^re must be tire; yet it does not speak of a tentative 
possibility but asserts a universal truth. He further contends 
that negation of fire—the apadaka —is asserted by the opponent 
to be true of a hill, and negation of smoke—the apadya—h 
asserted by the arguer as the consequence the opponent must 
admit in relation to the hill, * so the minor premiss and the 
conclusion in a tarka are not unreal ( asiddha) as the Naiya- 
yikas hold. 30 

We may now briefly note the views of Sndhara and 
Vyomasiva, two well known acaryas of the Vaisesika school. 
Sridhara, after a brief presentation of the views of the older 
Naiyayikas regarding tarka , including the instance cited by 
them of metempsychosis and emancipation becoming impossi¬ 
ble if the soul be regarded as having an origin, asks : What 
is the nature of tarka ? Is it knowledge of the impossibility 
of the opposite alternative? Oris it a presumption in favour 
of one’s position ? On the first alternative, tarka must be 

1 If there were no fire on the hill there would be no smoke noth ehill.’ 
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held to be a pramana because otherwise its contention (e.g. 
there could not be smoke if there were not fire) would be 
invalid and the opposite alternative admitted by the 
opponent could not be shown to be impossible, and conse¬ 
quently inference also could not prove i(s own conclusion. 
If however it is held that the opponent’s position is validly 
confuted by tarka and the consequence of it is shown to be 
absurd, then tarka must be subsumed under an accredited 
pramana whether it be .perception (pratyaksa) or inference 
(anumana ). It is thus an instrument for proving the impossi¬ 
bility of the position advocated by the opponent and as such 
has all the characteristics of inference. Tarka proves the 
absurdity by means of a logical probans and the vyapti between 
the probans and the probandum. It is therefore nothing but 
inference. If the second alternative be accepted there would 
be the fault of anyonyasraya (mutual dependence) as the 
pramanas determining their object are said to operate after 
the way has been cleared by tarka and here anumana would 
have to be regarded as the cause of tarka in the form of 
presumption in favour of one's own view The Naiyayika must 
admit that whether as an independent instrument for establishing 
the logical ground or as an auxiliary condition, tarka has 
validity of its own, otherwise it could not prove or disprove 
anything. 31 Vyomasiva’s arguments are similar to those of 
Sridhara. Tarka can eliminate the possibility of the opposite 
alternative or the desire to know it, only if it succeeds in giving 
a valid assurance that it is logically impossible and unjustifiable. 
This it can do only if it were of the nature of nirnaya (decisive 
knowledge). As such it must be subsumed under either perception 
or inference. 33 

To summarise, the Naiyayikas generally deny validity to 
tarka . The Jainas, the Ramanujas, the Madhvas, Sridhara and 
Vyomasiva regard it as a source of valid knowledge Of these 
the Jainas regard it as a distinct pramana while the others 
subsume it under inference. Tarka is useful in debates inasmuch 
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as it would show the absurdity of the opponent's position 
and thereby clear the way for the proponent’s reasoning. It 
wouid also establish the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the middle term and the major term in the event of 
its being doubted by the opponent. One might say tarka would 
be especially useful in answering the jati type of arguments. 

What is still more important is that the subdivisions of 
tarka provide, along with the conditions of valid reasoning, the 
hetvcibhasas and some of the nigrahasthanas, the commonly 
accepted principles of dialectical crittcism. Though thinkers 
may differ as regards tarka being an independent source of 
valid knowledge or not. vet they are agreed as to its useful¬ 
ness in proving the absuidity of the opponent’s position or 
the objection raised by him; lhat is to say, in spotting where 
he falters. The different faults which reduced the opponent’s 
position to absurdity, when detected, gave birth to so many 
principles of dialectical criticism strictly recommending the 
avoiding of these weaknesses and faults in argument. We are 
interested in this aspect of the sub-varieties of tarka as they 
provide the basis and criteria of dialectical criticism in Indian 
thought in general. 

Classification of Tarka and commonly accepted principles of 
Dialectical Criticism 

Udayana has, in his Atmatattvaviveka classified tarka under 
five heads:—(1) 5/w5srajY?-self-dependence, (2) itaretarctsraya 
(also termed any ony as ray a)— mutual dependence, (3) cakraka- 
vicious circle or argument in a circle, (1) anavastha— vicious 
infinite series, (5) anistaprasanga—reductio ad absurdum , 
entailing of a contingency. 33 Varadaraja following Udayana 
gives the same classification in his Tarkika-raksa (p. 186); 
and so also Visvanatha in his Vrtti on the Nyaya-sutra 1.1.40. 
Visvanatha has however mentioned other varieties of tarka 
as propounded by other logicians though he himself does not 
accept these as genuine cases of tarka . These are (1) prathamo- 
pasthitava, initial presentation, (2) utsarga, general rule (—Prof. 
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Bagchi renders it as conventional or empirical induction), 
(3) vinigamanaviiaha, absence of decisive proof, (4) laghava , 
parsimony or simplicity, (5) gaurava , complexity or clumsiness. 
Vlsvanatha does not accept these as genuine cases of tarka 
inasmuch as they do not enforce an undesirable consequence, 
which is an essential characteristic of tarka; they have been 
set forth as instances of tarka on the ground of their serving 
as auxiliaries to an accredited pramana . Tarka has been used 
as the symbol of the number six, and the expression sat-tarki 
(six-fold tarka ) which is widely current in philosophical parlance 
is also an indication of the six-fold classification of tarka 53 
So there must be a sixth variety of tarka , though it is not 
mentioned by Udayana. We find this sixth variety in Sriharsa’s 
Khandana-khatida-khadya , viz. pratibandl (tu quoque or 
recrimination ), though vyaghata (contradiction) is mentioned 
there instead of anistaprascnga Z5 . This is not an original 
formulation of &riharsa's but only a restatement of that of 
some adherent of the Nyaya school who perhaps existed some 
time after Udayana. 

We do no find any son of classification of tarka in 
Nyaya-sutra, Bhasya , Vdrtiika and Tatparya-Tlka. Udayana 
seems to speak of the five-fold classification for the first time 
in his Atmatattvaviveka. It may be mentioned that though 
anisia-prasariga { reductio ad absurdum ) has been mentioned 
by Udayana as a variety of tarka , this is not logically 
justifiable as the urging of an undesirable consequence is the 
general character of tarka and so should not be regarded as 
a special variety of it. Sriharsa has therefore stated the first 
four varieties mentioned by Udayana and completed the list 
by adding two other varieties, viz. vyaghata (contradiction) 
and pratibandl {tu quoque ). Sankara Misra in his Vadivinoda 
i(p. 19) has given almost the same classification as Uaayana’s; 
only he has wisely named the fifth variety taditaranis(a-prasahga 
(emergence of an absurdity other than those involved in the 
cases mentioned before). Perhaps this is what Udayana himself 
intended. Verikatanatha of the Ramanuja school has followed 
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Udayana except that he calls, perhaps to save the position, the 
last variety kevalanista-prasahga (pure reductio ad absurdum) 
though this can hardly be said to be any considerable 
improvement on the original scheme. In the Prajndparitrana , 
a work of the Ramanuja school, kevalanisia-prasahga has been 
divided into two sub-varieties— virodha ( opposition ) and 
asambhava (impossibility ). 36 Verikatanatha has referred to 
three other varieties, viz pratibandi {tn quoque), samavacana 
(equalisation) and ubhayatahspasa (double noose). Srinivasa, the 
commentator of the Nyaya-parisuddhi refers to two more 
varieties, viz. gaurava (clumsiness) and laghava (parsimony). 

£riharsa has referred to five other varieties of tarka in 
addition to the six noticed above. These are (1) avinigama 
( vinigamanaviraha ), absence of decisive proof, ( 2 ) utsarga, 
(3) kalpanct-gaurava (complexity of hypotheses). (4) kalpanct 
laghava (parsimony of hypothesis), (5) anaucitya, impertinence 
(or vaiyatya , impudence). He seems to regard these as having 
the same status as atmasraya and the rest, because they have 
the general character of tarka , viz. reductio ad absurdum and 
because they cannot be included under any of these recognised 
varieties on account of difference of content . 31 Thus, 
Srlharsa has given eleven varieties of tarka . Sankara Misra 
in his commentary on the Khandana-khatida-khadya states that 
these are regarded as additional varieties as they are tarka « 
pratirupaka ( simulators of tarka ), and not as orthodox 
instances. 38 Yet in his Vadivinoda , Sankara Misra opines that 
though there is difference of opinion with regard to these 
varieties, as to whether they are simulations of tarka , or 
are genuine cases of it, it is proper that these should be; 
regarded as legitimate varieties of tarka because they cannot; 
be included under any of the accepted varieties. 39 It can be; 
seen that the logicians are trying to somehow accommodate 
laghava , gaurava , etc. which were employed in standard works, 
as principles of dialectical criticism within the logical frame¬ 
work of topics. The Sarvadarsana-sarigraha (pp. 238-239) gives 
an additional variety, viz. apavada (exception), but this doe&, 
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not find corroboration in any of the text-books of logic and is rot 
explained in the Sarvadarsana-sartgraha itself. But it may also 
be observed that apavada (exception) is mentioned alongside 
with utsarga (general rule) as its contrary. We also find 
atiprasanga (absurd over-extension) very frequently employed 
in works of a dialectical character. 

We may now give a brief exposition of these, mainly on 
the basis of the definitions given by Sribarsa. SrTharsa is 
the first to give a formal exposition of these varieties of 
tarka, though Udayana has before him given the names of 
the first five varieties. 

(1) Atmasraya (self-dependence)- svasya’vyavahitapeksanam 
aimasrayah ( KhKh., p. 705 )—When a thing directly and 
immediately presupposes itself in respect of origination 
( ntpatti ), subsistence ( sthiti) and cognition { jnapti ) it 
is a case of atmasraya . The expression 4 directly and 
immediately ( avyavahita precludes the extension of the 
definition of atmasraya to anyonyasraya (mutual dependence) 
and cakraka (vicious circle), in which also a thing presupposes 
itself but mediately and indirectly. If it is argued that X is 
the cause of X. that is to say, of its own self, it is an 
instance of atmasraya in respect of origination. X would thus 
be split up into two non identical entities since causation 
requires at least two factors. The same entity then should be 
either prior to or later than itself. If it be argued that colour 
subsists in its own self, or that it is its own container and 
content, the colour would similarly be split up into two entities 
and it would be a case of atmasraya in respect of subsistence. 
If colour were to be a substrate, it would be a substance, but 
in no case would it be a quality. It would be an instance of 
atmasraya in respect of cognition if it be argued that X for 
its cognition presupposes the cognition of itself. The cognition 
could never take place because the same thing (the cognition 
of X) cannot be the condition presupposed and the result 
brought about by it 4:0 If the cognition of jar were to produce 
cognition in respect of jar then it could not be produced at 
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the time of the rise of its cognition. It can be seen that the 
case of atmasraya in respect of cognition is but a case of 
atmasraya in respect of origination—cognition of X depends 
for its origination on the cognition of X* This is true also of 
anyonyasraya in respect of cognition. 

(2) Anyonyasraya (mutual dependence)— anyonyasyavyava - 
hitanyonyapeksitvam anyonyasrayah. (KhKh., p 705). It is an 
instance of anyonyasraya when two things or terms pre¬ 
suppose each other immediately and directly in respect of 
origination, subsistence or cognition. ‘Immediately and directly 5 
prevents the definition from applying to cakraka (vicious circle). 
For instance, jnana is defined as that which is possessed of 
jnanatva and jnanatva as that which resides in jnana; here 
jnana and jnanatva depend upon each other for their cogni 
tion, as either for its cognition depends on the cognition of 
the other. 

(3) Cakraka ( argument in a circle or vicious circle)— 
antaritasya tad eva dvayam atmasrayo nyonyasrayas cakrakam 
(KhKh., p. 705). When one and the same term is said 
to require its own self for origination, subsistence and 
cognition through the intervention of two or more terms, 
this gives rise to argument in a vicious circle [cakraka). This 
also arises when of two terms, the first requires the second 
and the second requires the first through the intervention of 
a third or a fourth. For instance, if this jar were produced 
by an effect of this jar then it should not exist when this jar 
was produced; similarly if this jar were the producer of the 
producer of the producer of this jar, then it should subsist 
prior to the producer of the producer of this jar—which is 
absurd (VV, p. 20). Some one asks ‘What is jnana V Another 
answers ‘That which is prossessed of jnanatva \ Again the 
former asks, ‘What is jnanatvaT and the second answers, ‘It 
it is a jati (universal) not subsisting in pleasure, pain, etc. 
but subsisting in a special attribute of the atman (soul)’. ‘But 
what is jati ? ‘It is a particular or uncommon cause giving 
rise to the knowledge ( jnana ) which makes possible the 
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classification of a number of individuals under one genus.’ 
This is an instance of cakraka (argument in a circle) as jtiana 
is asserted as the proof of jati and only if jati is proved or 
known can the particular jati jnanatva be known and only 
when jnanatva is known, jftana is known. Thus jnana depends 
on itself for its own cognition through the intervention of two 
or more other terms or factors. The chain of intervening 
terms may be extended indefinitely but the last one must be 
identical with the first one, that is to say, it must be a closed 
series. 41 

(4) Anavastha ( vicious infinite series )— Upapadyopa- 
padakapravaho’navadhir anavastha--( KhKh., p. 706 ) The 
continuity of the series of probans and pro band um or of ground 
and consequent without limit constitutes the vicious infinite 
series. If this continuity is endorsed by the accredited pramanas , 
it ceases to be vicious, and can be called a valid or legitimate 
( pramaniki) infinite series. Sriharsa has spoken of two infinite 
series —regressus ad infinitum ( adhodhavantl anavastha ) and 
progressus ad infinitum (urdhvam dhavann anavastha ). 43 If it 
is held that a thing can be known by means of a pramana 
and this pramana can be effective only if it is known, then 
this presupposes another pramana (cognitive instrument) and so 
on infinitely. This g ves rise to a vicious adhodhavantl anavastha. 
If we were to stop at some pramana (instrument of cognition), 
that is to say, if we were to suppose that some instrument 
of cognition remains uncognised the result would be that no 
cognition would arise as it was postulated that only a cognised 
instrument could make anything known. The result would be 
the failure of the cognition of the matter in hand. On the 
other hand, if the series of instruments and their cognitions 
were pushed back indefinitely, the same incongruity would 
arise and no justification of the cognition would be possible. 
The infinite series fails to explain the datum, the necessity 
of which impelled us to postulate the series as there is no last 
term which could justify or establish the original datum through 
the intervening links. No knowledge could thus be possible. 
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We may now consider an instance of urdhvam dhavanti 
anavastha. The Naiyayika holds that a definition is indispen¬ 
sable for the understanding of the nature of a thing. Earth is 
accordingly defined as a substance possessed of smelf which 
is its special characteristic. But then smell would have to be 
defined by ixs special characteristic and this latter again by 
its special characteristic and so on infinitely. Thus one definition 
necessitates an unending series of definitions with the result 
that the original datum remains undefined. 

But all infinite series are not vicious. If there is some 
datum which is established by independent logical proof then 
the infinite series that arises in connection with it will not 
affect the validity of the original proposition and so will not be 
vicious (pramaria-siddha-pravaha-prasaktis tu anavasthabhasah 
— NP., p. 346). The case of the series of seed and sprout is a 
case of legitimate adhodhavanti anavastha. The seed is the 
cause of the sprout and the sprout that of the seed. But we 
know by the joint method of concomitance in presence and 
absence that the seed when planted in congenial soil produces 
the sprout and the sprout in its turn eventually generates the 
seed. Therefore though we may say that a seed is the cause 
of a sprout and a sprout of a seed and the chain of these 
links of causes and effects is pursued infinitely in the past, yet 
the causal relation between a particular seed and a particular 
sprout is independently established by a pramana , It would 
have been a vicious series if the same individual seed and 
the same individual sprout were required to function as cause 
and effect alternately. But the pairs of cause and effect are 
numerically different at each time and so there is no mutual 
dependence. Dr. Bagchi says, “ The fact that the series is 
extended over the three divisions of time, the past, present 
and future, is due to the fact that the history of the physical 
world is an uninterrupted course of events to which we cannot 
set an arbitrary limit.” 43 

The following is an instance of a legitimate Urdhvam dhavanti 
anavastha. Earth has smell. Here smell as it belongs to earth 
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generates a relation between itself and earth otherwise it 
cannot belong to it. Thus earth has not only smell as a 
quality but also the attribute or quality of relatedness to smell. 
This quality must again generate a relation between itself and 
earth, because a quality can belong to the subject only if it 
is related to it, and this relation again the attribute of 
relatedness and and so on infinitely. In this way the chain of 
qualities and relations will be generated infinitely. But this 
infinite series will not invalidate the original proposition 
‘•Earth has smell'', because the quality and the relation involved 
is not in any way dependent in respect of origination, 
subsistence and cognition upon the progressive series of 
qualities and relations that will be generated. 

The Nyaya-parisuddhi (p. 346) gives the following illustra¬ 
tion of a legitimate infinite series. An effect requires a causal 
aggregate ( samagri ) for its production, but this samagri also 
has its own samagri and so on infinitely. Bui this infinite 
series is not vicious because no pramana is contradicted thereby 
and we find that the production of the succeeding effect is 
not affected thereby. Similarly in the case of ubiquitous 
substances, which are limited by various upadhis (adjuncts), 
even if an infinite number of parts owing to length, expanse, 
density be there, the concept of the substance or of its parts 
thus posited is not affected thereby—so we will not be forced 
tc concede that (on our own logic) all limited-sized substances 
will turn out to be substances possessed of an unlimited size. 
Otherwise, since even in the case of the ordinary limited-sized 
substances, an infinite number of parts can be posited in a 
precisely similar fashion, the concept of even these substances 
will have to be treated as suffering from the fault of infinite 
series. As a matter of fact, if it is denied that a part along 
with its o wn absence can reside in the same locus, then 
everything will have to be treated as ubiquitous (—it being the 
opponent's position that in the case of the ubiquitous substances 
it is illogical to posit a part that resides in this substance 
1-62 
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along with its own absence). Hence no fault of anavastha is 
implied in a substance being regarded as having infinite parts 
due to being limited by an infinite number of upadhis as this 
is what is supported by pramana. 

(5) Taditaranista-prasatiga or Kevalan is la-p rasa hga —all 
cases of reductio ad absurduni other than these, viz. acceptance 
of what is not supported by proof and rejection of what is 
supported by logical pioof—which is the general character of 
all larka. But Prajnci-puriirana subdivides kevalanista-prasahga 
as asambhava and virodha. What is not established by any of 
the accredited pramanas is asambhava, an impossibility, e.g. 
horn emerging on the hare’s head. Contradiction of one’s own 
words is virodha, e.g. ‘My mother is barren ’.** 

(6) Vyaghata (contradiction )-viruddha-samuccayo vyaghatah 
(KhKh., p. 705). It consists in the admission of two mutually 
opposed attributes in one entity at one time, e.g. My mother 
is barren. Vyaghata admits of classification under three heads : 
(i) Svavacana-vyaghata, contradiction in language, e.g., 
‘My mother is barren (ii) dvakriya-virodha, contradiction in 
action e.g. saying ‘ 1 am dumb (iii) Svajndna-vyaghata, 
contradiction in thought, e.g. 1 1 do not know this jar ’ 

(. Atmatattva-viveka , p. 232). In the first variety, the proposition 
predicates two opposed attributes (e.g. productivity which is 
connoted by ‘ mother ’ and non-productivity) in respect of 
the same subject and in the same reference. In the second 
variety the very act of assertion proves the falsity of the 
predicate dumbness ’. This should not be confounded with 
contradiction in language. There is no contradiction involved 
in the proposition in the written form, it is only articulation 
which gives rise to the contradiction. In the third variety, the 
very thought or assertion of the particular object ( ‘this jar’) 
presupposes its knowledge and so the assertion of the lack 
of knowledge of the jar contradicts the person s knowledge 
of it which is the presupposition of the assertion. It should 
be borne in mind that the pronoun (in ‘I do not know this’) 
or the pronominal adjective ‘this’ (e.g. in ‘ 1 do not know 
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this jar’) indicates direct knowledge of it and so the assertion 
of ignorance of it is clearly a case of self-contradiction in 
thought. But for the ‘this’ , the assertion would be faultless. 

(7) Pratibandl (Tu quoque argument)— Svdbhyupagata- 
dosa-tulyata pratibandl (KhKh, p. 706). This arises when the 
atguer does not refute the objection pertaining to an undesired 
contingency raised by the opponent but ascribes the same 
consequence to the opponent. For instance, suppose the 
Kevaladvaitin proves the unreality of the world and the 
dpponent without refuting the Vedantin’s argument urges that 
if the world Were unreal, Brahman also would be unreal. 45 
This is a case of pratiban il The opponent almost admits the 
validity of the Vedantin’s argument The legitimate course of 
actidn would be to expose the weakness of the Vedantin’s 
argiiment. The mere urging of an unacceptable contingency 
has as a matter of fact, no logical cogency. 

Sriharsa refers to a striking example of pratibandl in the 
Nyaya-Varttika o f Uddyotakani. The Naiyayika contends that 
a positve effect inheres in its material cause, and thus the 
materia] cause must exist in the antecedent moment and also in 
the moment in which the effect is produced. Thus things can 
not be momentary, otherwise a product will have no support 
The Buddhist says in reply that it is not a logical necessity 
that an effect must have a support to inhere in. The Naiyayika 
retorts that the Buddhist cannot cite any example by way of 
demonstration of this that an effect need not have a support 
to inhere in The Buddhist answers that the absence of an 
approved example cannot be a fault. The Naiyayika also cannot 
put forward any example, acceptable to both the parties, of a 
product necessarily having a material support. Uddyotakara 
observes that this is no argument at all inasmuch as it amounts 
to the admission by the Buddhist of the truth of the charge 
brought against him; and this admission is sufficient to condemn 
the opponent’s position, (samanam ity anuttaram abhyupagamat. 
abhyupagatam tavad hhavata nasmatpakse drstanta iti. —NV., 
11.1,16, p. 195). Srihatsa thinks that the upshot f tar'vyzxyo thsr 
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pratibandus the demonstration of the equality of both the parties; 
their positions are equally open to the same kind of objection. As 
Kumarila says, where both the positions are open to objections 
of equal gravity and their solution is of equal value, one of the 
parties should not be singled out for condemnation. Usually the 
Naiyayika’s contention is that the burden of proof lies on 
the opponent and as he fails to establish his position by an 
independent argument, the opponent alone should be convicted 
of failure. Kumarila and Sriharsa are of the view that the 
two parties in such a situation should be held to be in the 
same precarious position, 46 

(8) Avinigama or Vinigamanaviraha (absence of decisive 
proof)— Vikalpenanvayavagamayogye ekasminnabhy u pagate 
tadekadesanvaya-niyama-nirdharanasakyatvam avinigamah . 
(—KhKh., p. 71b). When more than one alternative are possible 
and the balance of evidence is equally distributed between them, 
the acceptance of one of them to the rejection of the other is 
open to the charge of avinigama . For instance, it is an important 
problem in the Vaisesika philosophy, whether bhutatva (being 
an element, eiementality) and martatva (corporeality, having 
a limited dimension) can be regarded as jati or samdnya 
(universal, class-character). Independently they are claimants to 1 
the status of jati as they are found to occur in a numb3f of 
things—the former belongs to earth, water, fire, air, ether 
and the latter also belongs to a number of substances including 
the first four elements and the mind which is regarded as 
atomic by the Vaisesika school. But the Vaisesika holds that 
two universals can co-exist only if they are related as genus 
and species or as more extensive and less extensive; for instance 
dravyatva (substance-universal) is more extensive than prthvltyq 
(earth-universal). If two generic attributes are not related as higher 
and lower in the sense of genus and species they are not regarded 
as class-character or universal in the true sense of the term. 
If the possibility of occasional independent occurrence and 
occasional co-existence of two universals is admitted then the; 
co-existence of cow-universal and horse* universal cannot be ruled 
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out as a logical impossibility. On the strength of this criterion 
bhututva and murtaiva are not regarded as universal because 
they are not related as higher and lower.* 7 The mind though 
having a limited magnitude is not an element, and the ethef 
though an element is not possessed of limited magnitude; Thus 
the two exclude each other as far as rheir incidence in mind and 
ether are concerned and since they fail to satisfy the rule of 
the co-existence of universals that they should be related ass 
higher and lower, they cannot, be regarded as universals. Now/ 
if one is admitted as a universal on the ground that it is; 
found to be present in a number of things, there is no reason 
why the other also should not be accepted as such as there 
is no ground for preferential treatment When both of them 
cannot be accepted as universals, neither should be givem 
any special treatment. The case under consideration is on a 
par with that of two counter-balanced arguments where also* 
there is no special reason why one should be favoured! 
to the exclusion of the other, and so they cancel each 
other. ( Satpratipaksahetvor iva nirdharayitum asakycinvayayoh 
paraspara-pratiksepa eva paryavasanat. —KhKh., p. 71<s). 

It may be urged that absence of decisive proof is nothing 
but absence of pramana (Nanu evarh pramdtiabhava eva dosah 
syan na’ vinigama iti c£/-KhKh.,p. 7 lb!), and so it is not necessary 
to recognise absence of decisive proof as a distinct variety of 
tarka. This cannot be accepted. It is true that absence of decisive 
proof indicates the abseace of valid cogntion by a legitimate 
pramana, but they are not one and the same. Absence of 
decisive proof occurs to us first and this leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that there is no pramana to certify the truth of the alterna¬ 
tives in question. It is, therefore, proper that we accept avinigama 
as the ground of our rejection of the alternatives in question* 
and not misunderstand it as a case of pramdnabhdva (default 
of cognitive instrument) which is rather known by means of 
it (tasyavinigamonneyatvena’vi/ngamasyaiva prathamotpannasyo- 
panyasaucityat.—YJaKh . p. 7 19). Now. it may be urged that whep 
fire is inferred from the cognition of smoke, vye cannot say that 
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the fire is of grass or of leaves. There is no pramaria to 
decide m favour of either view. Therefore avinigama is only 
pramanabhava and if non-decisive proof be regarded as a fault, 
all inferences should be regarded, as faulty inasmuch as they 
do not give any knowledge of specific individuals. The answer 
;to this argument is that inference is accepted as a proof in 
respect of fire-universal, so it cannot be regarded as faulty 
(See VV., p. 38) 

(9) Utsarga (general rule or empirical induction)— Bahtilya- 
drstam apeksya bahulyadrstataya durbalasya'nupagamarhavo- 
tsargah —KhKh., p. 719). 4:8 When two contradictory predicates 
may be conceivable with regard to one thing on a priori grouiids 
and the balance of logical proof is equally shared between 
them it is the general tendency of the human mind to accept 
what, is endorsed by experience as yet uncontradicted and to 
reject the weaker one for wnich there is no proper support 
of experience. We regard fire as hot but there is no reason 
why it cannot be regarded as cold. The logical necessity of 
- hotness ’ as a predicate of fire or the logical impossibilty 
of ‘coldness’ as such cannot be proved by logic; our only 
ground for belief in the proposition ‘Fire is hot’ is our 
experience, both collective and individual. 

It is an innate tendency of the human mind to accept the 
truth of a proposition which is confirmed by experience unless 
and until it comes across empirical evidence contradicting the 
truth of it. These empirical inductions can be ultimately traced 
to our belief in the law of uniformity of Nature and faith 
in conventional practice. We have discussed this earlier in 
.connection with vyapti This is true of all general rules pertain¬ 
ing to grammar and the like branches of knowledge. Sceptics 
raise an uproar against this blind belief as they would call it, 
which is not supported by sufficient evidence. There is no proof 
that fire is not cold at some place, at some time in the past, 
present or future. But it is the general tendency to accept the truth 
of cognition and act according to its inspiration unless and until 
there is contradictory evidence. Accordingly, the Mfmamsakas 
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accept all judgements to be true, unless a contrary evidence 
showing a defect in the apparatus of knowledge or a subsequent 
coniiadiction by another accredited experience presents itself 
to set aside their claim to truth. 49 

It may be urged that these general rules ( utsarga ) are of 
the nature of doubt, their only difference from pronounced 
cases of doubt being that they are concentrated on one 
possible alternative which appears stronger and do not vacillate 
between two alternatives of equal strength like the latter; 
they show only a high degree of probability. ( Nanu balavad 
ekakotikah samsaya evotsargas tat katham tarkah syad iti cet 
—K.hK.h., p. 719). This is not true. Such utsargasor inductions 
serve as, positive evidence in favour of the possibility of a 
thing whereas doubt does not act as such. Secondly, utsarga 
is of the nature of an unilateral cognition of one of the 
extremes, whereas doubt vacillates between two competing 
alternatives. 

We may note a trait of utsarga which differentiates it 
from the other varieties of tarka. Utsarga serves to prove a 
position; by an appeal to non-contradiction and the refutation 
of the opponent’s position follows. On the other hand, 
atmasyaya, etc. are primarily concerned with the rebuttal 
of the opponent’s position and their cogency is derived from 
the absurdity or contradiction involved in them. As Dr. Bagchi 
says •• “ Non-contradiction is the main plank on which 
empirical induction relies for its cogency, whereas the other 
types depend upon the contradiction arising from their 
application. The fundamental characteristic of reasoning (tarka) 
operating as reductio ad absurdum is also present in it, since 
by. proving its position it serves as an instrument of the dis¬ 
proof of the opponent’s plea indirectly.” 60 

(IQ) Apavada (exception)—This is the reverse of utsarga. 
it is found mentioned as a variety of tarka in the Sarva- 
daysayuy.-sangraka alone, where also it is not explained. All 
the same it is. mentioned as early as Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
ilong with utsarga, the latter signifying a general rule and 
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the former an exception to it. But we cannot definitely say 
how apavada served as a tarka, unless it be that it was put 
forth as an answer to the opponent s stand on the ground of 
a general rule. 

(11-12). Gaurava (complexity) and laghava (simplicity or 
parsimony)— Sugamasugamayor asugamadurbalatvam kalpana- 

gauravam . dasancmuknlam idam tadvyatirekena kalpana - 

laghavam sadhananukulam .(—KhKh , p. 721). When between 
the alternative hypotheses one involves complexity and as 
such is difficult to understand and the other is simple and 
as such easily intelligible, the former is liable to condemnation 
and the latter is entitled to preference. The ground of 
condemnation lies in its complexity and that of preference in 
simplicity. It must be borne in mind that these considerations 
weigh only when the balance of logical support is equally 
present. A theory cannot be condemned merely on the ground 
of its complexity, if this complexity is entailed by logical 
necessity. Similarly, a theory is not to be commended only 
on the ground of its simplicity, unless the theory even though 
simple establishes itself reasonably. Gaurava (complexity) and 
laghava (simplicity) may be due to qualitative and quantitative 
considerations. A hypothesis which is hard to comprehend is 
liable to the charge of qualitative complexity if a simpler 
hypothesis is available and is found to be equally efficient. 
Similarly, when a fewer number of terms can account for a 
situation, the postulation of a larger number will constitute 
quantitative complexity. The Naiyayika’s argument proving the 
existence of one God as the creator of the world on the ground 
of its being a product, is supported by this type of tarka. It has 
been urged by the opponent that if the world is a product and 
should have an intelligent creator, there is no reason why a 
number of agents should not be postulated on the analogy 
of the building of houses, etc. The Naiyayika answers this by 
an appeal to the quantitative difference between complexity 
and simplicity. If a number of agents be postulated, again 
one controller of these would have to be postulated to prevent 
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disorder and chaos in the world due to the personal whims 
of these numerous agents. Instead, it is simpler to postulate^ 
the existence of God alone as the creator of the world. The., 
postulation of a plurality of agents is more complex than , 
that of one, so the law of simplicity (laghava) requires that , 
monotheism be preferred to polytheism. Similarly, from the point 
of view of qualitative simplicity and complexity we are asked v 
to discount supernatural factors and give preference to a natural, 
explanation. As the MTmamsakas recommend, one ^should ^ 
resort to adrsta (unseen) only when no visible cause or reason ^ 
can be found for a thing. Simplicity is thus used, asa 
consideration in support of one’s position and complexity is 
urged as a fault against the opponent. 51 

The Naiyayikas have distinguished three varieties of laghava 
from the corresponding ones of gaurava. Laghava and gaurava -• 
may be (a) in respect of form ( sarirakrtam ), (b) in respect of 
presentation ( upasthiti-krtam ) and (c) in respect of relation 
(sambandhakrtam \ 53 To give illustrations, ( a) extensity 
(mahattva) is regarded as the condition .of percelv&bility. 
Others hold that the attribute of being inherent in more than 
one substance ( anekadravya-samavefatva ) is. the condition.- 
Extensity is simpler in form than inherence in. more than 
one substance and hence is preferred to the latter. These are 
instances of laghava and gaurava in respect of form (sarlra)*- 
(b) The effect must be non-existent before its production; the 
pragabhava (prior negation) of the effect js a condition precedent 
to its production. Now we find that the production of odour is - * 
concomitant with the production.of colour; soJhe production of 
odour must be preceded by both the pragabhava of colour as well 
as that of odour. But of the two pragabhavas, the -pragabhava 
of odour should be regarded as the condition.of the production* - 
of odour because it presents itself readily to the mind, for ^ 
while enquiring about the causes of odour, the pragabhava of 
odour is more relevant than that of colour. Here the laghava ” 
lies in the promptness with which the idea of the" pragabhava 

I-63 v 
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of odour comes to our mind, and the gaurava in the belated 
occurrence of the idea of the pragabhava of colour. These are 
instances of laghava and gaurava in respect of presentation, 
(c) Coming to the third variety, we know that a staff (danda) 
is the antecedent of the making of a jar. But the colour of the 
staff and the staffness (or staff-universal) are equally antecedent 
to it. Yet it is the staff that is to be regarded as the causal 
condition of a jar whereas neither of the other two can be 
regarded as such because the latter would make the causal 
relationship more cumbrous ( guru) as compared to the 
former. It is an accepted postulate that the cause and the 
effect must be intimately related and that the effect should 
occur only where the cause is operating. There is no 
difficulty in regarding the staff as the causal condition of 
the making of a jar; whereas if the colour or the universal 
of the staff'is regarded as the causal condition, the relation¬ 
ship will be cumbrous, because they can be related to the 
effect only through their inherence in the staff. If we regard 
the staff as the cause, the relation will be sva-samyuktatva 
or (conjunction), whereas if colour or universal of 

staff is regarded as 1 the causal condition, the relation will be 
svasraya-samyuktatva or svasraya-samyoga (conjunction through 
the substrate). The causality of the staff is found to be less 
complex, and is therefore admitted on the ground of simplicity 
(laghava) of relation, and the case under consideration illustrates 
relational simplicity ( laghava) and complexity (gaurava). 

,, (13) Prathamopasthitatva (initial presentation) which was 
regarded as a variety of tarka by some logicians as can be 
seen from the statement of Visvanatha in his Nyayasutravrtti 
1.1.40, seems to be the same as upasthitikrta-laghava though 
it might have been more general in character. It is an accepted 
convention >that we should not reject what presents itself first 
unless there is strong evidence against it. It is based on the 
truth that nothing should be condemned unless there is strong 
reason for it. 

,..(14) Vaiyatya (impudence) or Anaucitya (impertinence)— 
Pramanikavyavaharyalvam . asamadheyajatiyam anaucityam 
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vaijatyanamakam —(KhKh., pp. 721-722). It consists in saying 
something which is not endorsed by logical proof and is not 
capable of being justified or refuted on account of its absurdity, 
that is to say, in saying something which does not deserve to 
be answered. An honest error though absurd can be refuted 
or corrected, and as such is not a case of impertinence. 
Suppose a man multiplies question upon question indefinitely. 
If this is not brought to an end, no discussion would be 
fruitful. Therefore, it is a recognised rule of debate that 
questioning should be confined to relevant issues, irrelevant 
digression being a fault. But the fault of impertinence is not 
just irrelevant digression ( arthantara ) alone. If one seeks to 
silence an obstinate arguer by the charge of irrelevancy, the 
latter may ask, ‘ What is irrelevancy ? ' and each answer may 
be made the subject-matter of a question. This interminable 
prolongation of the series can be stopped only if a ‘check' is 
applied to it. Impertience is the ground of this application of 
‘check'. Or an arguer may ask, ‘ What is dravyaV When told 
that it is possessed of qualities {gurta + he would ask, ‘ What 
is a guna' and so on indefinitely, when he cannot be accused 
straightaway of arthantara. Jn such a case, the ‘check' can be 
applied on the ground of anaucitya (impertinence). 55 j 

Again, the question, ‘ Is non-entity teal or unreal ’ does not 
deserve an answer; the assertion of either reality or unreality 
would be self-contradictory since the subject or predicate of a 
proposition cannot be fictitious. The best answer to such 
a question is contemptuous silence. Similarly, if one asks, 

‘ Is the son of the barren woman in question fair or dark?— 
it would be an instance of impertinence ^anaucitya). Such 
instances can be multiplied indefinitely; 641 ■ 

It may be urged that anaucitya (impertinence) is not a 
distinct fault and can be subsumed under arthantara (irrelevant 
digression) or anavastha (infinite series) or vyaghata (contra¬ 
diction). But a little reflection shows the necessity of regarding 
anaucitya as a separate category of fault. It is true that 
impertinent questioning of the type we have considered does 
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involve the fault of arthantara or anavastha or vyaghata . But 
it is not exhausted by any such fault. Suppose the vadin or 
the judge convicts the opponent of vyaghata. But he may 
further ask, ‘What is vyaghata T and every answer may be 
made the subject of a further question. Charging the opponent 
with the fault of anavastha will not suffice to silence him. 
The only solution is to accuse him of anaucitya and to bring 
ihp debate to an end- The proper attitude towards impertinent 
questions is refusal to answer them. But as silence is likely 
to be misunderstood as apratibha (embarrassment, incapacity 
to answer), the pronouncement of the verdict of defeat on the 
ground of anaucitya is imperative on the part of the president 
or judge. 55 ^riharsa quotes Mahimabhatta who enumerates 
anauMya among the varieties of literary defects in the Vyakti- 
vTveka, an outstanding work on literary criticism, 56 

(13) Samavacana (equalisation)—This is similar to pratibandl 
with this difference that whereas pratibandl consists in the 
allegation of the same or similar fault in the opponent’s 
position as has been urged by the latter against the proponent, 
samavacana rests on the claim of a similar advantage. Thus, it 
is urged that if'the reality of the Absolute Brahman is accepted 
on the ground of its being supported by logical proofs, the 
reality of the phenomenal world also ought to be accepted 
pn similar grounds of logical evidence. Samavacana acts here 
as a tgrfya or redpctip ad absurdum because it establishes the 
untenabilify of the monist’s contention that the world: is a 
false appearance. 5 , 7 . 

(M) Ubhayatahspasa (double noose or dilemma)—When an 
ts. shown to involve the opposite by impaling it on 
the horns of a dilemma, the result is said to be achieved by 
the application of this variety o f^tarka. For instance, when the 
Kevaladvaitin has established the unreality of the worldly 
P^ eD omenq, the opponent asks, Is your, reasoning, true, or 
argument is( fjilse, the reality of the worlds wilt be 
proved; if it is true, the truth.of the argument will prove the 
reality of the phenomena] vyorld; when, the argument is itself 
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real how can it be asserted that everything other than the 
Ultimate Reality is false? Thus Kevaladvaita (Absolute Monism)) 
of the Vedantins will not be established Thus the argument 
is proved to be false whichever alternative of the two extremes; 
of contradictory opposition be conceded. We find such a tarkw 
employed from the times of Nagarjuna if not earlier (—See- 
Vigraha-^Vyavartctni}. The mettdaka-panhas of Milinda-panha: 

pf this type, Srihar$a refers to an ubhayatah-pasa pratibandi -- 
rajju (a double-noosed retort). If the Vedantin urges the fault of 
svurupasiddhi in the opponent’s argument ‘ Bhedahparamarthikah 
vyavaharikatvaf (Difference is real, because it is empirical), 
{hen this same fault can be exposed in the Vedantin',s argument 
‘ PrapaHcah mithya vyavaharikatvaf (Phenomenal entities are 
unreal because they are empirical). If the Vedantin urges the 
fault, the same can he urged against him by the opponent; if 
he (Joes not say anything, the opponent would win his point. 
Thus there is difficulty either way, the ubhayatah-pasa prati - 
bandirajju is unavoidable (KhKh., p. 530). This is an. instance 
of a pratibandi urging a dilemma. Ubhayatahspasa is; the urging 
of an undesirable contingency, whichever of the two possible 
alternatives be accepted. 

(17) Atiprasatiga (absurdity of over-extension)—This 
argument urging an absurdity is employed from very early 
times. It anises when, according to you, your opponent does 
not recognise any deciding criterion or determining factor 
for his view, in which case anything could occur anywhere. 
For instance, the Samkhya contends that if the effect were 
not latently present in its cause even before its origination 
or manifestation, anything could^ emerge from, just anything— 
which is atiprasatiga (absurdity of over-extension). 

We may, after studying the different varieties of tarka, note 
briefly the conditions of a valid tarka as derived from these. 
These conditions are : (/) positive concomitance of the ground 
( apadaka) and the consequent ( apadya ). (ii) absence 1 of 
rebuttal by a contradictory tarka , ( iii ) tarka must result in 
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the proof of the opposite ( viparyaye paryavasanam), (iv) the 
consequence entailed by tarka must be an undesirable 
contingency, (v) the tarka employed must not be favourable 
to the proof of the opponent’s thesis. 59 The default of any 
of these five conditions gives rise to five faults leading to tarka 
becoming tarkabhasa (simulation of tarka). These are termed 
(i) mulasaithilya (lack of logical sanction, or weakness at the 
root, that is to say, in respect of the basic condition), (ii) mitho - 
virodha (mutual contradiction), (iii) viparyaya’paryavasana 
( failure to culminate in the proof of the opposite), 
(vi) istapadana ^urging or proving of an issue acceptable to the 
opponent), (v) anukUlatva (being conducive to the proof of the 
opponent's thesis). 00 

(i) There is the fault of mulasaithilya when the concomitance 
of the ground (apadaka) and the consequent ( apadya) is found 
to be wanting. The basic condition of tarka as of anumana is 
the definite knowledge of the necessary concomitance of the 
apadaka and the apadya , and the subsistence of the apadaka 
in the subject; otherwise the tarka would not be logically valid. 
An instance of mulasailhilya is : ‘If the soul be atomic, the 
fruit of its action ( karma ) should not be found elsewhere.' 
There is no rule that karma as subsisting in the doer gives 
rise to the fruit because the scriptures tell us that the fruit 
is acquired as determined by the favour or disfavour of the 
deity to whom that karma is addressed; * and it stands to reason 
that due to the power and will of the Supreme Deity, the fruit 
can be produced anywhere. 61 This fault corresponds to the 
hetvabhasa vyapyatvasiddha 

(ii) There is the fault of mitho-virodha when a tarka is 
counter-balanced or opposed by another tarka . For instance, one 
tarka is ‘If this hill were fireless it would be smokeless’ (but there 
is smoke, so it cannot be fireless).’ Against this another tarka 
is set forth, ‘If it were possessed of fire.it would be apprehended 
as such (but it is not so apprehended, so it cannot have fire)'. 63 
A better illustration is given in the Nyaya-parisuddhi—lf the 

* This is the contention of the theistic philosophers. 
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effect were non-existent before, there would be the contingency 
of its not being originated afterwards, like the hare's horn. The 
argument balancing this is : If it were existent before also, 
there would be the contingency of its not being capable of 
being produced, just like prakrti , etc. An operation is not 
always for the sake of manifestation as this is not found to 
be true of manifestation; otherwise there would be the contin¬ 
gency of infinite series ( anavastha ) (—vyakti , manifestation 
would require to be manifested and so on infinitely)/ 55 . The 
opposition of one tarka by another is at bottom a case of 
mutual opposition or counter-balancing ( satpratiprasaiiga ), 
corresponding to the hetvabhasa , satpratipaksa . 

(iii) The fault of tarka not culminating in the proof 
of the opposite {yiparyaya\paryavasana) consists in the absence 
of negative concomitance between the ground and the 
consequent; as the mulasaithilya consists in the absence of 
positive concomitance between the ground and the consequent. 
Lack of negative concomitance makes the tarka ineffectual 
as thereby tarka fails to serve its purpose which is to show 
that the truth lies in the proposition which is the opposite 
of what is intended to be established by it. For instance, 
“A whole or composite entity cannot be real because if it 
were real there would arise the contingency of connection 
with contradictory attributes (because it may be red in one part 
and non-red in another and so on)”. The whole (< avayavin) is not 
regarded by the Buddhists as a real existent, while the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika accepts its distinct reality. Actually this tar/ctf-argument 
of the Buddhist does not prove the opposite of what is intended 
to be established, because the apparent contradiction of 
attributes can be averted by reference to different times or 
parts. Clay may be small as a lump but big as a jar; a snake 
is thick at the head and tapering at the tail, and so on. It cannot 
be said here that wherever there is absence of connection with 
contradictory qualities there is reality. This fault corresponds 
to the viruddha (contrary) reason wherein the reason employed 
ends in proving the contrary of the intended probandum. 
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( iv) There is the fault of istapadana when from the 
tarka arises something which is not incompatible with the 
standpoint of the opponent The tarka cannot thereby 
result in reductio ad< absurdum or the proof of an 1 issue’ 
which is opposed to the opponent’s position. For instance, 
the. Buddhist argues, ‘ If God were existent, the Veda though 
eternal would not be be independent of Him ( i.e. would-be 
dependent on Him)”. Now the Vedantins do not believe that 
the Veda* which is eternal is independent, as the Veda is of 
the,mature of the divine command and it is dependent ori God 
in ats^.operation and transmission; though it never-ceases -to 
exist. The contention of the Buddhist therefore results in 
something which in not only not offensive to the opponent, 
but is on the contrary welcomed by him The tarka moreover . 
fails to disprove the opponent's thesis. This fault corresponds to 
siddhasadhana proving what is already accepted or established. 

(v) Anukulatva consists in yielding a point which tends 
to establish the position explicitly advocated by the opponent 
For instance, the Buddhist contends that if God were 
existent, then the Upanisads also would have to be accorded 
the status of a pramana (source of valid knowledge). 
This is not only acceptable to the opponent but becomes a 
proof of the existence of God. There is a subtle difference 
between istapadana and anukulatva . In the former variety • 
there is emphasis on something which is regarded by the 
arguer as unwelcome to the opponent, whereas it is not really 
so; this has no direct bearing upon the thesis advocated by 
the opponent, though it is not opposed to his general stand¬ 
point In anukulatva on the other hand, the issue shown to 
emerge is not only unwelcome to the opponent but directly 
leads to the establishment of the opponent’s thesis. 04 Anukulatva 
corresponds to viruddha 9 proving just the opposite of what 
one jntends to prove (—and also to siddha-sadhana, inasmuch 
as the consequence is admitted by the opponent). 

Sriharsa in his Khandana-khanda~khadya { p.728■■) has 
referred to a sixth fault, viz. asrayasiddhi (fallacy of unreal r 
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subject) as recognised by some. In tarka , the ground 
(apadaka) is invariably fictitous but is assumed to show the 
absurd consequences that logically follow from it. Here the 
subject is fictitous in addition. For instance, ‘ If the sky-lotus 
were fragrant it would be coveted by all.’ lEhis corresponds 
to the hetvabhasa called asrayasiddhi . 

These are the faults or fallacies of pure tarka {anista- 
prasahga which is also called taditaranista-prasahga or kevala- 
nistaprasahga ). 6 5 

We may now consider briefly the fallacies of the different 
varieties of tarka. The absence of the fundamental character 
of each makes them tarkabhasas (fallacious tarkas). 

(1) Atmasrayabhasa —If when the fault of atmasraya is 
urged, a thing is found not to depend upon itself but upon 
a thing of the same class, it becomes a case of atmasrayabhasa. 
For instance, knowability (meyatva) is universally present 
(kevalanvayi) and subsists in every knowable thing and so in 
itself also. The attribute of knowability subsists in knowability 
itself exactly as the attribute of knowability subsists in 
the jar; knowability is knowable. Yet this is not a case 
of atmasraya (self-dependence). There is no incompatibility 
in the knowability of the jar being itself knowable, because 
a knowledge of jar and a knowledge of knowability are 
numerically different as they have reference to two different 
objects, and so the knowability of jar is numerically different 
from the knowability of knowability. If it vere meant that the 
knowability of the jar is numerically the same attribute as 
the knowability of knowability, the charge of atmasraya would 
be unanswerable because one and the same thing cannot 
both the locus and content of itself. 60 It may be noted 
here that some Naiyayikas do not regard atmasraya m respect 
of subsistence as a fault in the case of meyatva (knowability), 
abhidheyatva (speakability)etc ; according to them atmasraya , 
etc. are faults in these cases only in respect of origination 
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and cognition. Madhusudana Sarasvati contends that atmasraya 
in respect of subsistence (sthiti) is as much a fault as atmasraya 
in respect of origination ( wpatti) and cognition (jnapti).* 1 

(2) Anyonyasrayabhasa-The charge of anyonyasraya (mutual 
dependence) becomes false when there is a difference of 
individuals- For instance, cognition leaves a trace or impression 
(samskara ) which gives rise to memory which is a kind of 
cognition. So cognition can be said to give rise to cognition. 
Yet this is not a case of mutual dependence, because the 
generator cognition and the generated cognition are two 
different entities. 08 

(3) Cakrakabhasa —A cakraka is vicious when the argument 
moves in a circle and culminates in showing that the cause 
and the effect, the locus and the content, the subject and 
the object are identical. But if the individual cause or the 
like'and the individual effect or the like are different, this 
charge will not hold good. For instance, the seed produces the 
sprout, the sprout the plant and the plant the seed: Though the 
circle starts *ith the seed as a cause and ends with seed as 
"an effect, yet it is not a case of cakraka because the two seeds 
• are numerically different. Thus the charge of cakraka or vicious 
circle against it would come to be only a cakrakabhasa .° 9 

(4) Anavasthabhasa— When.the infinite series is legitimate 
(pramaniki) the charge that it is vicious becomes a case of 
anavasthabhasa . We have discussed the nature of anavastha — 
both legitimate or valid (pramaniki) and vicious or invalid 

; ($)tAnis{apra$ahgahhd,sa — We have discussed five (—accor¬ 
ding to: some: six) varieties of faults of tarka in general. It 
vcan *be said in general that when the consequence driven 
home by a tarka is not opposed to the position of the opponent, 
; it is a-case of tarkabhasa or anisiaprasahgabhasa . 

•6) Vyaghatabhasa-C ontradiction is a very effective weapon 
of refutation. But this contradiction may be a relative one. 
A woman who is barren may become, due to medical treatment, 
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a mother so the contradiction between motherhood and 
barrenness need not be absolute. Thus the charge of vy&ghata 
(contradiction), when one of the opposite attributes ceases to 
exist, becomes a case of vyaghatabhasa. 

(7) P ratibandy abhasa—T [\q pratibandl (tu quoque) becomes an 
abhasa (simulation) when the objection urged by the opponent is 
shown to be untenable. For instance, the Sankara Vedantin argues 
that the phenomenal world is unreal because it is perceptible. 
The realist or the dualist may answer that the concomitance 
of perceptibility and unreality is not a natural one but due to 
an unknown extraneous condition (upadhi) and so the unreality 
of the phenomenal world does not follow from its perceptibility/ 
The Sankara Vedantin retorts that if an unknown condition 
makes the concomitance contingent then no inference would 
be possible. Even the concomitance of smoke with fire may 
be urged as due to an undetected condition. This is a pratibandl 
and will remain valid if the opponent fails to establish that 
the suspicion Of an undetected condition in the concomitance 
of smoke and fire is unfounded. If the opponent succeeds 
in showing the impossibility of the condition, the Vedaotin's 
pratibandl will become invalid or an abhasa (simulation) of a 
pratibandl, and the opponent’s refutation will remain valid 
unless and until the Vedantin shows the hollowness of the 
charge of undetected condition in his argument. 

(8) Avinigama or absence of decisive proof will come to 
be fallacious if such proof can be shown to be available. 

(9 ) Utsarga or general rule can be set aside by the 
discovery of a contrary instance, and 

(10) apawda if it is shown to be only an apparent one 

not really serving as an exception to the utsarga . . . 

(11-12 ) Gaurava is not a defect if it is shown tr^hg- 
logically necessary, and lughava is no merit if it is found to 
be inadequate and based on insufficient data. - 

: (13) Prathamopasthitatva is of no avail if the thing thdught 
of is not found to be logically valid or necess ary. 7 :i 7 
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(14) Anaucitya or vaiyatya cannot be alleged if the series 
of queries is backed by a spirit of honest inquiry. 

(15) Samavacana will be ineffectual if the claim of equal 
advantage is shown to be false. 

(16) Ubhayatah-spasa can be shown to be an abhasa if the 
alternatives are not opposed to each other, or if the predicates 
of the alternative propositions are repugnant to our logical 
sense. Mm Instance, the dilemma ‘Is unreality of the world 
true or false T is, as a matter of fact, vitiated by contradiction 
and, cannot 1 be accepted as a legitimate case of opposition. 
The predicates truth and falsity are by their very nature 
repugnant to the connotation of the subject ‘unreality’ and so 
the dilemma is an absurd one. 

(*7) Miptasahga- can be shown to be an abhasa (simulation) 
if some criterion or determining principle can be demonstrated. 

Tarkdbhasas can be subsumed under jati (sophistical 
refutation). 

Metu (probans) along with the hetvabhasas (fallacies of the 
probans) (and also the fallacies of paksa , vyapti and drstantd ), 
tarka in all its varieties and along with their fallacies, and 
fallacies of definition, along with the requirements of a valid 
definition, and the nigrahasthanas give us some of the guiding 
principles of debate and dialectical criticism by showing the 
logical merit or weakness in an argument or the psychological 
aberration indicating that the arguer is not equipped with 
the proper discipline of mind necessary for the successful 
tackling of scientific problems These are almost unanimously 
accepted (with the exception of a few of the nigrahasthanas ;■> 
by all the school-men. The sceptics and the absolutists may 
repudiate (he validity as well as the invalidity of these as, 
they hold that nothing can be known or expressed, But ordK 
narily no school-man would fake exception to such principles 
as “Where the same fault or drawback is found in both parties, 
one of them should not be charged with it and made to suffer 
on account of it.” 70 
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We find the dialectical princirdes of atmasraya , 
anyonyasraya , cakraka, anavastha , atiprasatiga , ubhayatahspasa 
and the like employed from very early times. The Vigraha- 
vyavartam and the Madhyamika Karika of Nagarjuna are out¬ 
standing amons the early works of dialectical criticism, employ¬ 
ing much of this dialectical armament. In fact, most of the 
works employ the weapon of ubhayatahspasa to refute the 
opponent’s stand. It is, moreover, a common practice with 
dialecticians to set forth all possible interpretations of a technical 
term used by the opponent or of a theory or definition of 
his and to repudiate all of them by showing the absurd conclu¬ 
sion that would follow in each case. The Tattvopaplavasimha 
of Jayarasi (8th century A.D.), besides other works, is especially 
noteworthy in this respect. It also employs many of these tarkas to 
show the absurdity of the opponent's position. The Mahabhasya 
of Patanjali ( 150 B.C. ) though an early work shows full 
acquaintance with most of these tarkas and employs them in 
refuting rival views and even answers objections based on these. 
It is remarkable that though Patanjali is an early writer his 
work can stand a fair comparison in respect of dialectical 
criticism with the works of later philosophical writers, like 
Uddyotakara, Dharraaklrti, Akalarika, and others Patanjali 
anticipates objections of rival thinkers and answers them. We 
find the following tarkas employed in his Mahabhasya : 
itaretarasraya (mutual dependence-1.1.8, 6.3.109 etc.); anyonya- 
samsraya (same as itaretarasraya —4.1.3.); cakraka (argument 
in a circle-1.3 60, 6.1.135); anavastha (infinite series—2.1.1); 
ati-prasahga (over-application amounting to absurdity-1.1.9, 
3.1.3, 3.3.19, 6 1.65; 6.1.6 6-'atiprasatigo vrascadisu - Varttika)\ 
laghava (simplicity-6.1.65), ubhayatah-spasa rajju (dilemma-' 
6.1.68): utsarga (general rule) and apavada (exception-1.1.54; 
3.1.94). 71 From this it can be conjectured that though these 
principles of dialectical criticism were known from very early 
times the Naiyayikas and other logicians did not admit them 
as logical categories; perhaps on account of the difficulty of 
accommodating them in the scheme of the author of the 
Nyaya-sutra . 
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We have seen that’ the varieties of tcirka , viz. atmasraya, 
etc. other than kevalanista-prasaiiga are somewhat diffeient in 
character from tarka as recognised in the Nyaya-sutra, and 
it is these that were not readily admitted in works on logic 
We find four of these varieties— atmasraya , anyonyasraya , 
cakraka, anavastha —systematically mentioned along with anista- 
prasanga by Udayana and that too in his Atmatattva-viveka 
(p. 404) while discussing how the invariable concomitance between 
a thing being a product (karyatva) and having a creator ( sakartr - 
katva) can be incontestably determined. Such varieties as 
prathamopasthitatva, laghava, gaurava > etc. do not directly have 
logical implications and so the logicians were initially reluctant 
to admit these as different varieties of tarka. They were 
gradually recognised and that too mostly by logicians of schools 
other than the Nyaya school. This is a very good illustration 
of how principles and theories come to be systematically 
formulated only after they have been in vogue for a very long 
period. The principles of dialectical criticism came to be 
incorporated in pramana-sastra or logic only after it gradually 
became so comprehensive as to include all aspects of dialectical 
criticism besides treating of the sources of valid knowledge 
(pramanas) and th tprameyas (cognisables), and the definitions 
acceptable to the logicians were made precise in view of the 
criticism by rival thinkers. Dialectical criticism in philosophical 
writings, as will be discussed later, came to the forefront at a 
slightly later stage^about the second century A.D. though debates 
were in vogue and the rules of debate were known much earlier. 

NOTES. 

I jala-karsanabijartu-samyogat. sasya-sambhavah. 

vuktih sad-dbatu-samyogad garbhariarh sambhavas tatha. 
mathya-manthana(-ka)-maathana-sarhyogad agnisambhavah. 
yuktiyukta catuspada-sampad vyadhi-nibarham. 
buddhili pasyati ya bhavan. bahukaraoayogajan. 

yuktis Irikala sa jneya trivargah sadhyate yaya,—CS .,S%trasthma, 

11 . 21 - 25 . 
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ata evanumiyate yat—svakrtam apariharyam avinasi paurva-dehikam 
daiva-samjfiakam anubandhikam karma, tasyaitat phalam, itas ca’nyad 
bhavisyatiti, pbalad bijam anumiyate, phalam ca bijgt. yuktis caisa—sad- 
dhatu-samudayad garbhajanma, kartr-karaoa-samyogat kriya, krtasya 
karmanah phalam na’krtasya, na’nkurotpattir abijat, karma-sadrsam 
phalam, na’nyasmad bijad anyasyotpattih iti yuktih— Ibid., 31-3.. 

2 Atha jijfiasitasya vastuno vvahatau dharmau vibhagena vimrsati kiiiisvid 
ittham ahosvid nettham iti. vimisyamanayor dharmayor ekam 
karanopapattya'nujanati sambhavaty asmin karanam pramariam hetur iti 
kgranopapattya syad evam etan netarad iti.—NB., 1.1.40, 

3 Katham punar ayam tattvajfianartho oa tattvajfianam eveti. anavadhara- 
nat. anujanaty ayam ekataram dharmam karanopapattya, na tv avadhara- 
yati na vyavasyati na niscinoti evam evedam iti. katham tattvajfiajiartha 
iti ? tattvajfiana-visaya’bhyanujna-laksana’nugrahabhavitat prasannad 
anantarapramana-samarthyat tattvajfianam utpadyata ity evam tattva- 
jfianartha iti. —-NB., 1. 1. 40; 

4 Nanv etat tattvajfianam eva, kim ucyate tattvajfianartham iti. nedam 
tattvajfianam anavadharanat; na hy ayam avadhgrayaty evam eveti. kim 
tv anutpattidharmakena jfiatra bhavitavyam iti pramanavisayam anu- 
janati. katham punar ayam tattva-jfianartham bhavati, pramanavisaya- 
vivecanat; pramana-visayara anena vivinakti ayam artho yukta iti. 
pramanani punah pravartamanani tarka-viviktam artharh tathabhntam 
avagamayantiti. —NV., p. 141. 

5 Anumanam tarkah linga-lingisambandha-smrtyapeksatvat anumanavat. 
na. tarkasvarapanavabodhat—naiva lifiga-lifigi-sambandha-smrtyapeksah 
tarkah. katham iti ? dvayasya’nadhigateh. yatra dvayam adhigamyate 
dharmisadhanadharmasca tatranumanam pravartate; yatra punar dharmi- 
matradhigatir na lingSdhigatir asti sa tarkavisaya iti. tasmat linga-lifigi- 
sambandha-smrtyapeksatvam anupapannam. —NV., p, 142. 

6 See NVTT, pp. 308-309. 

7 Anumanarh dharmigata-dharmopalabdhau pravartate na punas tarkah, 
tarkas tv anyagatadharma-darsanena’pi pravartate yatha bhavitavyam 
atra puruseneti, yatha’smin dese’sva vahyante iti asva-vShanam na 
purusa-dharmah so’yam anyagata-dharmopapattya sthanu-vyavaccheda- 
matram uha iti. —NV., p, 142. 

g See ‘Inductive Reasoning—A study of Tarka and its Role in Indian 
Logic '—Sitansusekhara Bagchi (Calcutta, 1953). 

9 Yady api sarnsayasya pascad eva jijfiSsa bhavati tatha’pi jijfiasayah 
parastad api samsayo bhavati, sa catra vivaksitah tarkapravrttyangatvSt, 
tarkena hi prasafiga’paranamna dvayoh paksayor ekacara-nisedhenaika- 
tarah pramana-visayataya’bhyanujftatavya iti visaya-pratyasattyS tarka- 
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pravrttim pratyapgata samsayasyeti.yasmin visaye pramanam pra- 

vartitum udyararii, tad-viparyayasankayam na tavar pravartate, na yavad 
anistapattya viparyayasanka’pamyate, tadapanaya eva ca svavisaye 
pramana-sambhava iti copapattir iti vyakhyayate. taya pramanasyo- 
papattya itikartavyataya pramanasyabhyanujfiatasya viiodhite visaye 
pramanam apratyaham pravartataie—NVTT.. pp. 304-305. 

Anistam ca dvividham pramanika-parilyago’ pramanika-parigrahas ca. 
yatha yady udakam pipaSaduhkham na samayet na piyeta, yadi ca tad 
eva param antardahet, tada’visistam mam apt dahet. — A TV.i 
pp. 235-236. 

I Katham tarhi pramanam apy anugrhmyat, aniyateccha vicchedenety 
uktam. na hi kuryam na kuryam ity aniyatacikirsah karta kimcit karoo, 
aniyateccha-vicchedam katham kuryad iti cet, anistapatti-nivrttatvad asya. 
yatha savisa’nnabhaksanodyatasya savisam idam yadi bhaksayisya is 
marisyasity anistapatter na bhaksayeyam iti tatsmaranamevecchavichhittih. 
—Kirannvali , p* 260 (CSS). 

12 See TR. I, pp. 196-197. 

13 l am indebted to Prof, Bagchi’s detailed and learned exposition of 
Udayana’s view. See his 4 Inductive Reasoning', pp. 9-15. He has treated 
thoroughly the problem of tarka in Indian logic in the above-mentioned 
work. I have mostly accepted his renderings of technical terms and 
expressions pertaining to tarka 

14 See Tattvartha-bhasya , 1.15. 

15 Laghiyastraya-vivrti , 3.2. 

16 Also—Upalambha’nupalambha-sambhavarh trikahkaJitasadhya-sadhana- 
sambandhadyalambanam idam asmin saty eva bbavatityadyaksram 
samvedanam uhaparanama tarka iti.—PNTL., 3.7, 

17 Cf Hetubindutikn, p, 20, 

18 Vadi Devasuri has proved at great length in his Syadvada-ratnakara 
pp.500ff that tarka is an independent pramana . The arguments are 
substantially the same as those of Hemacandra. The discussion of vynpti 
in the chapter on Valid Reasoning should be supplemented by the discussion 
given here. 

19 Sandigdhe’ rthe’ nyatarapaksanukula-karanadarsanSt tasmin sambhavana- 
pratyayas tarkah.—NM., 1, p. 7. 

20 tarkas ca dvividho visaya-parisodhako vyaptigrShakas ceti.— Dinakari, 
p. 419; also Nyayalilavati-Prakasa. —pp. 518-9. 

21 See N yayalilavati, pp. 514 ff. 
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22 Nyaya-lilavati % p. 518. 

23 Vyabhicarajnanaviraha-sahakrtam sahacaradarsanam vyaptigrahakam. 
jfianash niscayah sanka ca. sa ca kvacid upadhisandehat kvacid 
visesadarsana-sahita-sadharana-dharmadarsanat. tadvirahas ca kvacid 
vipaksabadhaka-tarkat kvacit svalah siddha eva.—TC., p. 662(CSS). 

24 Tarkasya vyaptigrahamulakatvena anavastha iti cet.— na, ySvad 
asankarh tarkanusaranat, yatra ca vyaghatena sankaiva navatarati tatra 
tarkarh vinaiva vyaptigrahah.— TC., p. 675(CSS). Also— 

Sadka ced anuma’ sty eva na cec cbanka tatastaram. 
vyaghatavadhir asarika tarkah sanka’vadhir matah.— 
—Nyaya-kusumafijali 3.7. (p. 23—CSS). 

25 TC., pp. 675-676 (CSS). Sankara Misra has given in his Vadivinoda , 
p. 58 a brief account of how different logicians have attempted to resolve 
the contingency of infinite series. The older Naiyayikas held that doubt 
is not possible with regard to universally accepted beliefs traditionally 
handed down. There was another class of Naiyayikas who held that infinite 
recurrence of doubt is psychologically impossible as the mind cannot 
be endlessly preoccupied with one thing or event. 

26 NP., p. 324. 

27 (Anumanam) punar dvividham, sadhananumanam dasananumanam ceti. 
tatradyam yatha dhama-pramitya agnipramiti-sadhanam. dusananumanam 
api dvedha, dusti-pramiti-sadhanam tarkas ceti. tatradyam yatha—nedarii 
sva-sadhya-sadhana-samartharii pramana-badhitatvad ityadi. kasyacid 
dha^masyarigikare , rthantarasya , ’ padanarh tarkah. tasya ca paficangani. 
( 1 ) apadakasya”padyena vyaptih, ( 2 ) pratitarkena’pratighatah, 
(3) apadyasya’ nistatvam. tad dvividham-pramariikahanam apramanika- 
kalpanam ceti. tatra ”dyam tredha—drstanumanasruta-hanabhedat. 
dvitiyam api adrsta’nanumita’sruta-kaipana-bhedat trividham. etad eva 
kalpyanekatve kalpang-gauravam ity ucyate, (4) apadyasya viparyaye 
paryavasanam, (5) parasya’nanukalatvarh ceti.— PP., p. 36. 

Anumanatve’pi tarkasya apadaka’siddhiradasanam. parabhyupagama- 
matrasya tatra siddhi-padarthatvat. evam apadyasya pramanavirodho , - 
pasidddantas ca na dusanarii. nirdhamo bhavatity asadhanat. yatha 
sadhananumane na vyaptimatram na’pi paksa-dharmatamatram s2dhya- 
pramiti-sadhanam kim tu militam eva, evam anistapadanarh viparyaye 
paryavasanam cobhayam militam evanumiti-sadhanam bhavatiti tarkasya 
pramanyam upapadyate. so’yam kvacid viparita-sanka-nirasanadvarena 
pramananam anugrahako’pi bhavatiti.— PP., p. 39. 

28 Manmate tv angikrtena sadhyabbavena saha anangikrtasya sadhana- 
bhavasya vyapakatvaprama va. sadhyabhavangikaranimittika sSdhana- 
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bhavasya’ngikartavyatvaprama va. tarkyate aneneti vyutpattya tarkal?. 
—TT., Vol. 4, pp. 142-3. 

29. Tasmat tarkah anumana-visesa eva vyaptt-balena gamakatvat.—TT., 
Vol. 4, p. 142. 

30 See TT., Vol. 4, pp. 144-146. 

31 NK., pp; 173-174'. Kim parapaksabhava-pratitis tarkah kim va svapaksa- 
sajnbhavana, adye pakse pramanam evedarn jfiatur anityatve 
samsarapavargayor asambhava iti jfianam yady apramapam Dasmad 
vipaksabhavasiddhir, apramanena kasyacid arthasya siddher ayogad ity 
atrasya’pravrttir eva visaya-vivekabhavat. atha siddhyaty asmad 
vipaksabhavas tada pramanam idarh pratyaksadisu kasmirhscid 
antarbhavisyati.— Ibid., p. 173. 

Atha svapaksa-sambhavanatmakah pratyayas tarkah, asyotpattau 
kim karapam. na tavat svapaksa-sadhakam pramanam, tasyapravrtteh, 
tarkena vivecite visaye svapaksa-sadhakam pravartate tad eva: yadi 
tasya karanam suvyaktam anyonyasrayam. vipaksabhave pratite 
svapaksasambhavanopajayate iti vipaksabhava-pratitir asya karanam 
iti cet r tarhi vipaksabhavalingakam anumanam evaitat paraspata- 
viruddhayor ekapratisedhasyetaravidhina nantariyakatvat.— Ibid., 

p. 174. 

32 See Vyomavati, p. 533—Sa tu tasmims tad iti rupatvan niscaya eva. 

33 ATV., p. 404. 

34- See Inductive Reasoning, p. 152—Sitansusekhar Bagchi. 

35 Api catmasrayo'nyonyasrayas cakrakam vyaghato’navastha pratibandl 
cety apadyair bhidyamana sat-tarkisyate.—KhKh., p. 704. 

36 Prajfiaparitrane tu kevalanistaprasangam eva dvidha-krtya sodha tarka 
uktab- 

atmasrayanam anyonyasrayanarii cakrakam tatha, 

anavastha virodhas casambhavas cety ami budhair iti.—NP., p. 347. 

37 Apare’pi visayabhedat tarkbheda atmasrayadivan mantum ucitah. 
tad yatha avinigamah utsargah kalpana-gaurava-laghave ca’naucityam 
ceti.—KhKh., p. 717. 

38 Tarkapratirapakatvena’bhimatanam utsarg5dinam khandanam 
abhidhatum svarupam adar&ayati.—Sankara Misra’s commentary on 
KhKh., p. 718. 

39 Avinigamadayas tarka-pratiropaka ity anye. tarka evety aparei yuktam 
caitat, anyatrantarbhavayitum asakyatvat.—VV., p. 37. 

40 See VV., pp. 19-20. 
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41 Jn\n idhikarana lilaksin anTCioanadvareni cakrakadyapatteh.—KhKh., 
p. 143 . 

42 KhKh., pp. 707-70S. 

43 Inductive Reasoning , p. 163—Bagchi. 

44 Nylya-parisuddhi with Nyayasara , pp. 347-348 

45 Nyaya-sara , p. 347 on NP. 

46 Samanam ity anuttaram...iti bruvann [Jddyotakaro yatrobhayor ityadi 
vadato Bhattasya pratibbapkartavyah.—KhKh., p. 531; 

‘Yatrobhayoh samo ddsah pariharo’pi tatsamah. 

naikah pa'yanuyojyah syat tadrsy arthavicarane’. 

iti BhatiavarttikaTD.—Sankara Misra’s comm, on KhKh., p. 528. 

47 Nyaya-kusvmanjali , f. pp. 79-80; also Dinakan , pp. 77-78. 

48 Compare VV., p. 38 — bahulyadrstam apeksya bahulyadrstataya 
dnrba lasyan uyogarhatotsargali. 

49 Yam tarkam etam alambya”huh — 

“Tasmad bodhatmakatvena prapta buddheh pramanala. 
arthanyathatva-hetuttha-dosajfianad apodyate.”— 

(Slv., Codanasutra , 53, quoted in KhKh., p. 719); also VV., p. 38. 

50 Inductive Reasoning, pp. 172-173—Sitansusekhar Bagchi. 

51 KhKh., p. 721; also VV., p. 38. 

52 Laghutvamcasanrakrtam upasthitikrtam sambandhakrtam ca.— Dinakari, 
p. 121 on Siddhanta-Muktavali . 

53 Sankara Misra’s commentary on KhKh., p. 722. 

54 Pramanika-vyavaharyatvam asamadheya-jatiyatvam anaucityam. 
etadbheda eva prasna-vaijatyadayah. avastuni vidhi-n/sedhayoh kim 
icchasityadi vaijatyam; ghaiapatadikam ca prakrti-vaijatyam 
sandhyavandanadi-parityago vyavahara-vaijatyam kaupin&di-parityagas 
ceti. etad eva”sritya maka-vavadukayoh katarah pramanika iti. yatha 

. laukikan^m bbasanaih—pisaca’nurupo balir iti, tatha magnas cen 
nagalokam pasyati, na hy apratite Devadattadau kirh gaurah krsno veti 
vaijatyam vina prasnam ity adi sastre tatra tatrabhidhanam iti.—VV., 
pp. 38. 

55 KhKh., p. 723, and Sankara Misra’s commentary. 

56 Dosam Vyaktiviveke ’mum kavilokavilocane. 

KavyamimSmsisu praptamahima Mahim2” drta.—KhKh., p. 723. 

.57 Yadi pr2manikatvena brahmanah satyatvam syat tulyam prapaficasyS’piti 
Samyapadanam samavacanam. — Nyayasara on NP., p. 347. 
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$8 Mithyatvam mithya va na v3. yadi mithya tarhi prapancasya satyatvena 
na brahmatiriktanisedhasiddhih. yadi na mithya tarhi tasyaiva satyatvena 
na brahma’tiriktanisedha-siddhir iti sambhavita-kotidvaye’py anista- 
padanam ubhayatahspasa .—Nyayasnra on NP., p. 347. 

59 Atmasrayadi-bhedena tarkah paficavidhab smrtah, 
anga-paficaka-sampannas tattvajnanaya kalpate. 
vyaptis tarka’pratihatir avasanam viparyaye, 
anistananukulatve iti tarkanga-pancakam. 

arigsnyatama-vaikalye. tarkasya’’bhasata bhavet.—TR., pp. 186-487 (,vv~ 
71-73ab); also Nynyasara on NP., pp. 348-350. 

60 Mithovirodha-malasaithilyestapadana’nukulatva-viparyaya’paryavasanais' 
tarkSbhasatvat.—ATV , p. 246. See also TR., pp. 188—T90, pp. 348—350, * 

61 . Atma’nus cet tatkarmana desantare phalam na sygd iti. na hi karmanah 

phala-karanatvam asraya—samyogadi-mukheneti niyamah. tat-tat- 
karmasadhyadevatanugraha-nigraha-mukhena tatsiddher agamikatvat. 
parasya devatayas ca vaibhavat samkalpa-mahimna ca sarvatrikaphala- 
janancpapatter iti.—NP., p. 348. 

62‘ Tatha hi nay am parvato niragnih nirdhomatva-prasangat. napy agniman 
tatbopalabdbi-prasangad ity anayor eka abhasah.—ATV., p. 246. 

63 Prag asac cet karyam pascad api sa&avisanavad anutpatti-prasanga iti* 
tatra pratiprasangah prag api sac cet prakrtvadivad evanutpada- 
prasanga iti. na hi sarvatra vyaktyartho vyaparah vyaktau 
asambhavat anyatha’navasthadi-prasangat.—NP., p, 348, 

64 See NP., p. 349. 

65 / Atra vyaptyadyekaika-vajkalyena kevalaoista-prasangabhasa-paficakami 

udabriyate.—NP., p. 348. 

‘It can be seen that the fallacies of tarka ?s also the conditicns of a 
7 valid tarka are allied to those of inference and this explains whv some- 
logicians (MSdhvas, Ramanujas, Sridhara) include tarka under inference 
(anumana ). Only the badhita hetvabhasa (contradicted probans) cannot 
have a direct parallel in tarka as in the latter the consequent ( apadya ) 
entailed by the ground ( apadaka ) must be absent in the subject, 
otherwise it would not operate as a reductio ad absurdwn „ The orthodox 
NaiySyika has emphasised this difference between anumana and tarka 
which he regards as fundamental. 

66 Dr. Bagchi, has discussed this point at great length. St e Inductive 
Reasoning , pp. L91—200. See also KhKh^ p. 706 and Sankara Misra’s 
commentary on it, p. 707, and Advaita-siddhi , p. 805. 
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67 Yat tu prameyatvad.au pramitatvad anyonyavrttir adosa . id, tan na: 
atmasrayadi-iattvadosena tatra’pi pramitatvasiddheh,— Advaita-siddhi , 
p. 805; also Ramarudri on DinakarU p. 101. 

68 KfrKh., p. 706. 

69 KhKh., p. 707. 

70 Nanuca yatha parakTyesv anumanesu dasanam uktam evam svanumanesv 
api yathokta-dQsana—prasapge sati sa eva’siddhadhara’ siddhahetvadi- 
dosah prapnoti. tatas ca ya ubhayordoso na tenaikas codyo bhavatiti 
sarvam etad dasanam ay uktam jayata jti.—Candrakirti’s Vrtti. p.34 on 
the Mndhyamikct Karikn (Bibliotheca Buddhica, 1903). Compare— 
yatrobhayoh samo dosah pariharo’pi tatsamab, naikab paryanuyojyah 
syat tadrsy artha-vicarane. 

71 Tarkas employed in Patafijali’s Mahnbhnsya :— 

(a) ItaretarHsraya— (i) 1.1,8— Itaretarasrayam tu bhavati. Ka itareta- 
- rasrayata ? Sato'nunasikasya samjnaya bhavitavyam, samjnaya ca 

namanunasiko bhavyate, tad itaretarasrayam bhavati. itaretarasra¬ 
yani cakaryani naprakalpante. anunasika-samjnayam itaretarasraye 
uktam. kim uktam, ‘siddham tu nitya-iabdatvat’ iti; nityah sabdah. 
nityesu ca sabdesu sato’ nunasikasya samjfiakriyate, na samjnaya’ 
nunasiko bhavyate. (ii) 6.3.109—Ke punah sistab, vaiyakaranas ca 
sastrajfiah, yadi tarhi sastraourvika sistih sistipurvakam ca sastram 
tad itaretarasrayam bhavati. itaretarasrayani ca na prakalpante. 

(b) Anyonynsraya —4.1.3—anyonyasarhsrayamtv etat, anyonyasamsrayam 

tv etad bhavati. stnkrtah sabdah, sabda-krtarii ca stritvam, etad 
itaretarasrayani bhavati, itaretarasrayani ca na prakalpante. 

(c) Cakraka—(\) 1.3.60—Punar rcchibhavah punar ad iti cakrakam 
avyavastha prapnoti, (ii) 6.1.135—‘Tatha ca’navastha’ ( Varttika ) — 
nanu sut punar dvirvacanam iti cakrakam avyavastha prasajyeta. 

(d) Anavastha. —2.1.1—Kim punah karanam artha na”disyante. tac ca 
laghavartham. lSghavartham hy artha na’disyante, avasyam hy 
anenarthan adisata kenacic chabdena artha-nirdesah kartavyah syat. 
tasya ca tavat kena krtah yena’sau kriyate. atha tasya kenacit krtah, 
tasya kena krtah, tasya kena krta ity anavastha ca syat, asambhavah 
khalv apy arthades-anasya. kohi nama samartho dhstu-pratipadika- 
pxatyaya-nipatanam arthan adestum. 

(e) Atiprasahga— (i) 1.1.9—‘Savarna-samjfiayarii bhinna-desesv atipra- 

safigah prayatna-sarasnyat.’ ( Varttika ) “siddham tv asye tulya-desa- 
prayatnam savarnam’’ (Varttika). (ii) 3.1.3—Avacane hi finitkitsu 
atipiasangah ."(Varttika), akriyamanayam hy asyam paribhasayam 
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kriyamane’pi pr.atyaya~samjna-sarnniyogenji”dyudattatave finitkitsy 
jtiprasfigali syat, amtsi JcamsiJci atreyiti, atra bi paratyal lopo 
ftinnitkitsvaran bsdheta. naisa dosab. ftinnitkilsvarSh prat y ay a- 
svarasya’pavadSh. na Ca’pavadavisaya utsargo’ bhinivisate. ‘parvarti 
hy aoavada abhinivisante ] ascad utsargSh’, ‘prakalpya .cS’pay.ada*- 
visavam tata utsargo^hinivisate’. na tavad atra kpdacit pratyaya- 
svaro .bhavati, ppavadan ft nit kits varan pratiksate. (iii> 3.3.19—Tena’- 
tiprasaktamiti,krtva niyamo’yarft vijftayate-akartari safhjfiayam eved. 

(f) La^hava-~6A £5—;<Atjia Jkirn^rtM^ nakaram upadi^a tasya nakara 
adesah kriyyte, pa nykary .cvopsujisyate, lagbavartbam ity aba, 
Jcathapi, avisesenayypi najc5r^m i|padi&ya tasya nakaram adesam 
uktvft tasya lagbupqpayepa .natyam nirvartayati—‘upasargad 

asamase’pi nopadesasya’ (8.4.14) iti. itaratba hi yesath natvam 
isyate tesam tatra grahanam kartavyam syat. 

Jjg) Uphayotahspnsn rajju— 6.1.68—tad yatha—kuiatat ka'sthatat—ity 
atra samyogantalopat samyogadrlono baliySn bhavati nanucadatve 
krte na bbavisyati. asiddbam datvam tasyS’siddbatvat prSpnoti. 
siddhakande pathitam vasvadisu datvam sau djrghatva *ti tatra sau 
^Irghatva-grahanam na karisyate vasvadisu datvarb siddbam ity eva 
evam apy apadSntatvan na prapnoti. atha sav api padarii bhavati 
raja taks2-na-lope krte vibbakteh sravanam prapnoti. saisobbayatah- 
spasa rajjur bhavati. 

(h) Utsarga and apqvMda —l.J.54 f AJo’ ntyasay5”deb parasyanekal $it 
sarvasyety apavada-vipratisedhat sarvadesah' (Vnrttika)-* alo’ntyasya’ 
ity utsargah. tasya r 2deh parasya' ‘anefcal sit sarvasya* ity apavadab, 
apavacjavjpratisedhat sarvadeso bhavisyati. ^See also 3.1.94. 

(i) Vaiyatya occurs in 7.2 19 but has no technical sense. 
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viniscaya and Pramana-sarigraha) (SJG) 

— Abhidharma-samuccayaof Asariga-Prahlad Pradhan 
(Visva Bharati Series, lv50). 

ATV Atmatattvaviveka of Udayana (CSS). 

UH Upayahrdaya (Pre-Dirinaga Buddhist Texts on 

Logic—GOS). 

— Kiranavali of Udayana (CSS). 

KhKh Khandana-khanda-khadya of Silharsa (Medical 

Hall Press, Benares). 

CS Caraka-samhita (NSP, 1941). 

— Jaina-Tarkabhasa of YaSovijaya (SJG, 1938). 

TQBI) Tattva-cintarhani of Garigesa Upadh>aya (with 

Dldhiti and DTdhiti—v^tti) (BI, Calcutta). 

TC Tattva-ciniamani of Garigesa, Vol. 1—Pramanya- 

vada (Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1957). 

TC(CSS) Tattva-cintamani with Gadadhari (CSS). 

TvS Tattva-sarigraha of Santaraksita with Panjika of 

Kamalaslla, Vol. 1, 2 (GOS). 

— Tattvasarigraha with Paiijika-English Translation 
Vol. 1, 2 by Ganganatha Jha (GOS). 

TSIv Tattvartha-sloka-varttika of Vidyananda (NSP). 
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— Tattvartha-sutra of Urr.asvati with Svopajha Com¬ 
mentary and Sarvartha-siddhi of Pujya Pada 
(Devacandra Lalbhai Jaina Pustakoddhara Series\ 

TPS Tattvopaplavasimha of Jayarasi Bhatta iGOS). 

TT Tarka-tandava of Vyasaihtna, Vol. L and 4- 

D. Srinivasachar and Vidvan V. Madhwacher 
(Oriental Library Publications, Mysore). 

TS Tarka-sastra (Pre-Dirinaga Buddhist Texts on 

Logic—GOS). 

TS Tarka-sarigraha with Dipika of Annambhatta— 

Athaiye and Bodas (BSS). 

TR Tarkika-raksa of Varadaraja (Reprint from the 

Pandit—Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1903). 

DMS Dasasloki-Mahavidya-suira of Kularka P«..ndita (See 
Mahavidya-vidimbana) 

NK Nyayakandall of SrUhara (-containing the text of 

Prasistapada-bhasya) (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, 
1895). 

NKC Nyayakumudacandra of Prabhacandra (Manikya- 

candra Jaina Grantha Mala). 

NFCu Nyaya-kusumanjali of Udayana (CSS). 

NKuP Nyayakusumahjali-Prakasa of Vardhan ana (CSS) 

— Nyayakosa of Bhimacarya Jhalkikar (BORl, 1928). 

— Nyaya-dvatrirhs^ka of Siddhasena. 

NP Nyaya-parisuddhi of Venkatanaiha with N>aya-sara 

of Srinivasa (CSS). 

NyP Nyaya-pravesa of Sarikarasvamin (GOS, 1930). 

NyB Nyaya-bindu of Dharmaklrti (Nutana Sanskrit 

Series, Akola, 1952). 
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NyBT 

NB 

NM 


NV 

NVTT 

NVTTF 


NyV 


NS 


NSV. 


NyA 


Nyayabindu-tika of Dharmottara (Nurana Sanskrit 
Series, Akola, 1952). 

Nyaya-bhasya of Vatsyayana (K.SS). 

Nyaya-manjail of Jayanta (KSS, 1939). 

Nyaya- mukha of Dirinaga—English Translation by 
Tucci (Leipzig, 1930). 

Nyayaratnamala of Parthasarathi Misra (CSS, 1900). 

Nyaya-lilavatT of ^rivallabha (CSS). 

Nyaya-varttika of Uddyotakara (Vidya Vilas Press, 
Benares, 19l5). 

Nyaya-varttika-tatparyatlkS of Vacaspati (KsS). 

Nyaya-varttika - tatparya - tlka - parisuddhi of 
Udayana (Bf, Calcutta). 

Nyaya-vimscaya with vrtti of Akalarika and vivarana 
of Vadiraja SDri (Bharatiya Jiiana Pitha, KasI). 

Nyaya-sara of Bhasarvajna—V. P. Vaidya (Bombay, 
1910). 

Nyaya-sutra of Gautama (KSS). 

(The) Nyaya-sutras of Gautama with Vatsyayana’s 
Bhasya and Uddyotakara’s Varttika-English Trans¬ 
lation by Ganganatba Jha (Indian Thought Series, 
Allahabad). 

Nyaya-sutra-vivarsna of Radba Mohana Vidya 
Vacaspati Gossami Bhattacarya (Medical Hall Press, 
Benares, 1903). 

Nyaya-sutra-vrtti of Visvanatha (ASS, 1922). 
Nyayamrta of JayatTrtha (Madhva Vilasa Press). 
Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara. 
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PMS 

PNTL 

PP 

PM 

PV 

PKM 


Nyayavatara-varttika-vrtti of Santi-suri—edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Pt. Dalsukh Malavaniya 
(SJG). 

Patra-pariksa of Vidyananda (Sanatana Jaina 
Grantha Ma'a, Kasl. 191 •). 

Panksa-mukha-sutra of Manikyanandin. 

Purva-Mlmarh^a-sutra of Jaimini (1.1. 4-5) (ASS). 

Prakarani-pancika of Salikanatha (SS). 

Praman i-naya-tattvalokaiarikara of Vadi Deva^uri 
with Ratnakaravatarika of Ratnaprabhacarya 
(Ycisovijaya Jaina Grantha Mala, Benares). 

Prarnaru-padJhati of Jayail.tha-T. R. Krishnacaiya 
(Modern Printing Works, Madras, 1917) 

Pramana-pariksa of Vidyananda <Jaina Siddhanta 
Prakasinl Sariisiha, Calcutta). 

Pramana-mlmarhsa of Hemacandra with his own 
vrtti-edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Pt. Sukhlal Sanghavi (SJG). 

Pramana mimamsa—A Critique of the Organ of 
Knowledge—English Translation of Pramana* 
mlmarma by Satkari Mookerjee and Nathmal Tatia 
(Bahadur Singh Singhi Jaina Series, Calcutta, 1946). 

Pramani-varttika of Dharmakirti with Manoratha- 
nandinscommentary-edued by Rahula Sankrtyayana 

Pramana-varttika—Svarthanumana, with svopajna 
commentary by Dharmakmi. 

(Hindu Visva Vidyalaya, Benares). 

Praman t-samuccaya of Dirinaga—H. R. Iyengar 
(Mysore University, 1930). 

Prameya-kamala-ma"tanda of Prabha;andra (NSP). 
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PB Prasastapa Ja-Bhasya (KSS). 

— Prasthana-ratnakara of Purusotlama (CSS). 

— Pre~Dirinaga Buddhist Texts on Logic—Tucci (GOS) 
—comprising besides others Upayahrdaya and Tarka- 
sastra. 

— Brhati of Prabhakara (CSS). 

BS Bodha-siddhi or Nyaya-pariSista of Udayana 

(Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 1938). 

BP Bhasa-pariccheda with Siddhanta Muktavali of 

Visvanatha (NSP, 193t> 

MVV" Maha /idya -dasi-slokl-vivarana- (author unknown) 

(see Mahavidya-vidambana, GOS) 

MVVr Mahavidya-dasa-slokl-vivarana-tippana of Bhuvana- 

sundara (see Mahavidya-vidambana, GOS). 

MWi Mahavidya vidambanaofVajiadra with commentary 

MWiVD Mahandya vidambana-vyakhyana-dipikaofBhuvana^ 
sundara (GOS) (This work contains Dasaslokt- 
mahavidyamira and other works on mahavidya,'. 

Mk Malhyamika Karikaof Nagarjuna withPrasannapada 

MK.V Vfiti of Candrakhti (BB). 

— Manamanohara of VadivagJsvarScarya (VSrSnast, 

1973 ) 

— Manasollasa of Somesvara (relevant poitioi.) (GOS) 

— Yama-astaka of Haribhadra 

— VaJa-astaka of Haribhadra 

VN Vajanyaya of Dharmaklrti with &&ntarak$ita'$ 

commentary—Rahula Sarikrtyayana (Appendix to 
JBORS, Voi. 21 and 22). 



Vadi-Vinoda of Sankara Misra ( Syamaaararn 
Sarhskyta Granthavali, Indian Press, Prayaga, 1915). 
Vadopanisad-dvatrirhsika of Siddhasena 

Vigrahavyavartanl with svopajna vrtti of Nagarjuna- 
K. P. Jayaswal and Rahula Sarikrtyayana (Appendix 
to JBORS, Vol. 23). 

Vedanta-paribbasa of Dharmaraja ihvari idra 
(Ramkrishna Mission, Calcutta). 

Vais;sika Darsana with Prasastapada’s Bhasya and 
Sankara Misra’s Upaskara (KSS). 

Vaisesika Darsana-Prasastapada’s Bhasya and 
Vyomavatl of Vyomasiva (CSS). 

Vaisesika-sutra of Kanada (KSS). 

Vaisesika-sutra of Kanada with the commentary 
of Gandrananda—Muni Sri JambuvijayajI(G05, 1961). 

Sabara-bhasya on Purva Mimamsa-sutra (t.l. 4 - 5). 
&abara-bhasya, Vol. 1, Translation by Ganganatha 
Jha (GOS). 

Sastradlpika of Parthasarathi M.sra (NSP) 1915). 

Slokavarttika of Kumarila with Tatparya--tlka of 
Bhattombeka (Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
1940). 

Slokavarttika of Kumarila with Parthasarathi Misra’s 
commentary Nyayaratnakara (CSS). 

Slokavarttika—Translation by Ganganatha Jha (BI). 

Sanmati-tarka-tlka (-TattvabodhavidhayinI or 
Vadarnava) of Abhayadeva on Siddhasena Divakara’s 
Sanmati- tarka- prakarana (Gujaiat Vidyapitha, 
Ahmedabad). 

SaptapadarthI of Sivaditya(L.D. Institute oflndology, 
Ahmedabad). 
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SDS 

Sarvadaisana-sarigraha of Madhava-edited by MM, 
Vasudeva &astri Abhyankara, Poona). 

SIv 

■ Samhya Karika of Jsvara-Krsna with the commen¬ 
taries of Mathara, GaudapaJa and Vacaspatk and 
also Jayamarigala. 

SM 

Siddhanta-Mukiavali of Visvanatha with Dinakarl 
and Ramarudn (NSP, 1933), 

sv 

Siddhiviniscaya vjth Vftti of Akaiarika and Tlka of 
Anantavirya (Bharatiya Jnana Pitha). 

SVR 

Syadvadaratnakara of Vadi Devasuri (Arhata Mata 
Prabhakara, Motilal Ladhaji, Poona), 

— 

Hetubindu of Dharmaklrti with Tlka of Areata and 
Aluka of Durveka Misra (GOS, 1949), 

(B Other 

Works ; 

— 

Ariguttara Nikaya (NDSk 

— 

Atthasa’ini of Buddhaghosa P. V. Bapat and R. D, 
Vadekar (Bhandarkar Oriental Series, Poona) (1942), 

AdS 

Advaita-siddhi of Madhusu Jana Sarasvati(NSP,1917). 

AYD 

Anuyogadvarasutra with vptti of Maladhad 
Hemacandra (NSP, 1923). 


Anuyogadvarasutra-curni with v^tti of Haribhadra 

(NSP, 1918-SrtsthiDevacandra Laibhai JainaPustako* 
ddhara). 

AK 

Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu — Rahula 

Sarikrtyayana. 

AKV 

Abhidharmakosavyakhya, 1-3 of Yasomitra—- 
Narendra Na.'ha. Law (Calcutta) 


Abhidharmadipa with Vibhasaprabha-v^tti of Vimala- 
mitra—edited with Introduction by Padmanabha 
Jaini (K. P, Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna). 

— 

Anhasastra of Kautilya, Part 1—R. P. Kangle 
(University of Bombay (19i5). 
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Ufd,Su, (Jttaradhyayana-suEra (NSP;. 

— (EighteenPrincipal) Upanisads (Vaidika Failsodfiana 

(Manila, Poona). 

Ait, Br, Aitareya Brahmarca (ASS). 

— Kathavatthu (NDS). 

— Kathavatthu—Points of Controversy (Translation)— 
S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids (Pali Text 
Society, London, 1915). 

“ Kathavatthu- atthakatha —The Debates-Comment ary 

(Translation)—B. C, Law (Pali Text Society, London, 
(1940). 

—' Kalividambana of Ntlakantha Dlksita. 

— Kalpasotra (Jainananda Press, Surat. 1936). 

— Kamasutra of Vatsyayana CSS), 

—' Kavyaprakasa of Mammata—Jhalkikar (BORI) 

— Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara (GOS). 

— Kavyadarsa of Dan^in (BORI, 193b). 

— Kavyanusasana of Hemacandra, Vol. 1-2—edited by 

R. C. Parikh (Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay, 

1938 ), 

— Kavyalarikara of Bhamaha—C. Sankara Rama Sastri 
Mylapore, Madras, 1956). 

—- GaudapSda Karika (ASS). 

■—* Catuh-Sitaka of Aryadeva (Part-2)—Visva Bharat! 

Series, Calcutta). 

— Jalpakalpalata of Ratnamandana (Srestht Devacandra 
I.albhai Jaina Pustokoddhdra, 11-Bombay, 1912). 

— Tandya-mahabrahmatia (CSS), 

— Taittiriya Aranyaka (ASS). 

—* Tattva-pradtpika or Citsukht of Citsukha (Udasina 

Samskrta Vidyalaya, Kdsi). 

— Dasavaikalika-smra.with Bhadrabahu’s Niryukti and 
Haribhadra’s Bihad-vrlti (KSP, 19lb) 
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DN Digha Nikaya (NDS). 

— Dharmakosa, Vol. I, Part l (Prajna Pathasala, Wai). 

— Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana with Locana of 
Abhinavagupta (and also Balapriya and Divyanjana) 
(KSS, 1940). 

— Dhvanyaloka or Theory of Suggestion in Poetry 
( Translation )-K. Krishnamoorthy ( Oriental Book 
Agency, Poona, 1955). 

— Natyasastra of Bharata with Abhioava-bharatl(GOS). 

— Niyamasara of Kundakundacarya (Sacred Books of 
the Jainas). 

— Nirukta of Yaska, Vol. 1—V. K. Rajvade (BORI, 1940). 

— Nisltha-sutra with Bhasya (Sanmati Jnana Pitha, Agra). 

— Pancastikaya of Kundakunda (Rayacandra Jaina 

Sastramala). 

— Paribhasendusekhara of Nagojl Bhatta—F. Kielhorn 

(BSS). ' ... 

— Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandra (SJG). 

— Pravacanasara of Kundakundacarya-A. N. Upadhye. 

— Brhatkalpasutra with Niryukti of Bhadrabahu SvamI 
(Atmananda Jaina Grantha Mala, Bhavnagar). 

— Brhaspati Smrti (Reconstructed)—K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar (GOS, 1941). 

— Brahmasutra with Sankara’s Bhasya (NSP). 

— Bhagavati-sutra (Ahmedabad). 

— Bhavisya Purana-Parisista—Bhagavad-mahatmya, 30. 

— Majjhima Nikaya (NDS). 

MBH Mahabharata (Critical Edition, BORI). 

MBH Mahabharata, 13 (Calcutta Edition). 

— Mahabhasya of Patanjali (NSP). 
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— ( Lectures on) Mahabhasya of Patanjali, Vol. 1 — 
P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri (Thiruvaiyaru, 1960). 

— Mahabhasya-sabdakosa — Sridhara Sastri Pathaka 
and Pandita Siddhesvara Sastri Citrao (BORI, 1927). 

— Milinda-pahho—edited by R. D. Vadekar ( Bombay 
University Publications). 

— Milindapanho—Questions of King Milinda (Trans¬ 
lation) Rhys Davids (SB£, 35 and 36). 

— Mudritakumudacandra of Sri Yasascandra ( Jaina 
Yasovijaya Grantha Mala, 8, Kasi). 

YS Yoga-sutra with Vyasa-bhasya, etc. (KSS, 110). 

[ 

— Rasagarigadhara of Jagannatha ( Tilaka Mabarastra 
Vidyapitha, Poona). 

— f : Ramayana of Valmiki (NSP). 

— . Rgveda-Pratisakhya and its English Translation 

by Mangal Deva Sastri. 

LA Lankavatara-sutra (Kyoto, Otani University Press, 

1956). 

— Larikavatara-sutra — Translation by D. T. Suzuki 
(George Routledge and Sons, London, 1932). 

— Lalitavistara (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, Mithila 

Institute, Darbhanga, 1958). 

— Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari—edited by Carudeva 
Sastri (Lahore). 

— Vadavali—Purusottama and others (Pustimarga 
Siddhinta Karyalaya, NSP, Bombay, 1920). 

— Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi of Vasubandhu—edited by 
Sylvain Levi (Paris, 1925). 

ViBh Visesavasyakabhasya of Jinabbadra with the Commen¬ 
tary of Maladhari Hemacandra (Ahmedabad). 

— Sankara-digvijaya of Yidyaranya (ASS). 
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&ata Br Satapatha Brahmana (ASS). 

— Srrigara Prakasa with Introduction by V. Raghavan 
(Karnatak Publishing House). 

— Sahitya-darpana of Visvanatha ( Motilal Banarasidass 
Benares, 1956). 

Samkhya-vrtti—ed. by E. A. Solomon (Gujarat 
University, 1973). 

— Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts in Samskrta (BI, 1910). 

— Sutra Nipata-R. Sahkrtyayana and others (1937 A.C.). 

— Sutta Nipata - Translation by V. Fausboll (SBE 
Vol. 10, Part 2k 

Susrutasarnhita (Uttara-tantra, Ch. 65)-(NSP, 1938). 
Sutrakrtariga (Mahavira Jnanodaya Society, Rajkot). 
Stb. Su. Sthanariga-sutra with commentary of Abhayadeva 
(Ahmedabad, 1937). 

(C) Other Works—Modern 

A vidya-A Problem of Truth and Reality-E. A. Solomon 
(Gujarat University, 1969). . 

The Atharva Veda and the Gopatha Brahmana- 
Bloomfield (Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Researchk 
The Brahmaputra, Philosophy of Spiritual Life— 
S. Radhakrishnan (George Allen and Unwin, 1960) 
Buddhist Logic—Tb. Stcherbatsky (BB). 

The Central Philosophy of Buddhism—T. R. V. Murti 
(George Allen and Unwin). 

Classics in Logic (Readings in Epistemology, Theory 
of Knowledge and Dialectics) - Edited by Dagobert 
D. Runes (Philosophical Library, New York, 1962). 
Chamber's Encyclopaedia ‘Dialectic’ (New Edition, 
1950) 

— The Cultural Heritage of India (Centenary, Vol. 1—- 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika System of Philosophy’-Satkari 
Mookerjee; Vol. 3-‘The Art of Philosophical Disputa¬ 
tion’—Yogendranath Bagchi). 

Darsana ane Cintana, Vol. 2 (Collection of Pt. Sukhlal 
Sanghavi's Writings in Gujarati) (Gujarat Vidyasabba, 
1957). 
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— Dialectic—Mortimer J. Adler (London, 1927). 

— Dictionary of Philosophy-Dialectic’—Dagobert Runes 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 1942). 

— Doctrine and Argument in Indian Philosopby-Ninian 
Smart (Allen and Unwin). 

— Encyclopaedia Americana-Dialectic’ (1951) 

— Encyclopaedia Brittanica -‘Dialectic’ (1950) 

— Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Vol. 1— 

Logic—edited by W. Windelband and Arnold Ruge 
(Macmillan and Co. Ltd., London, 1913). 

— Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics-'Controversy’ 

— Epistemology of the Bhatta School of Purva-Mlmamsa- 
Govardban P. Bbatt (Chowkhamba Publication, 1962). 

— An Essay on Philosophical Method-R. G. Collingwood 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford). 

— The Great Epic of India—E. W. Hopkins 
(Yale University Press) 

— History oF Dharmasastra—P. V Kane (BOR1). 

HIL A History of Indian Logic-Satisacandra Vidyabhusana 
(Calcutta University, 1921). 

HIP A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 7 —S. N. 
Dasgupta (University Press, Cambridge ). 

— History of Navya-Nyaya in Mithila—Dinesacandra 
Bbattacarya (Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1958 ). 

— A History of Philosophy—W. Windelband (Translated 
by James H. Tufts, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1956). 

— History of Sanskrit Poetics —P. V. Kane ( Motilal 
Banarasidass, 1961). 

— History of Sanskrit Poetics — S. K. De ( Firma K. L» 
Mukhopadbyaya, Calcutta, 1960). 

— Indian Logic and Atomism — A. B. Keith ( Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1921). 

— Indian Logic in the Early — Schools H. N. Randle 
(Oxford University Press, Printed in India Govt., 
Press, Allahabad, 1930). 
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— Inductive Reasonjng-A study of Tarka and its Role 
in Indian Logic — Sitansusekhar Bagchi (Calcutta 
Oriental Press, Calcutta). 

— An Introduction to Philosophy—W. Windelband 
(Translated by Joseph Me Cabe-T. Fisher Unwin 
Ltd., London). 

Jagannatba Pandita—V. A. Ramaswami . Sastri 

(Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, 1942). 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. July, 1929-‘Buddbist Logic 
before Dirinaga’—Tucci; April, 1928—‘ On the 
Fragments from Dirinaga’--Tucci. 

Kavyanusasana, Vol. 2-Intrcduction by Rasiklnl C. 
Parikh (Mahavrra Jaina Vjdyalaya, 1938). 

— Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus—Prabhatcandra 
Chakravarti (University of Calcutta, 1933). 

Materials...Materials for the Study of Navya Nyaya Logic— 
Daniel Henry Holmes Ingalls ( Harvard Oriental 
Series, 1951). 

— A Modern Introduction to Logic-L. Susan Stebbing 
(Methuen and Co. Ltd., London, Third Edition, 1942). 

— Nava Nalanda Mabavihara Research Publication 
Volumes 1 and 2 (Nava Nalanda Vihara, Nalanda, 
India). 

The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge-S. C Chatterjee 
(University of Calcutta, 1950). 

— Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar—Prabhatcandra ” 
Chakravarti (University of Calcutta, 1930). 

— Philosophy of Word and Meaning-Gaurinatba 
Sastri (Calcutta) 

— Plato’s Theory of BCnowledge-Tbe Theaetetus and 
the Sophist of Plato-Francis Macdonald Coraford 
(London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960). 

— A Primer of Indian Logic—Kuppusvami Sastri 
(Madras). 

— The Problem of Knowledge-A. J. Ayer (Pelican, 
Penguin Books, 1957;. 
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Problem of Omniscience — E A. Solomon 
(Brahmavidya, Adyar, 1962). 

The Rhetoric and the Poetics of Aristotle—with 
Introduction by Friedrich Solmsen (Modern Library 
New York, 1954). 

The Six Ways of Knowing—D. M. Datta (London, 
George Allen and Unwin). 

Studies in Jaina Philosophy-Nathmal Tatia (Jaina 
Cultural Research Society, Benares, India, 1951). 

Systems of Sanskrit Grammar—S. K. Belvalkar 
(Poona, 1915). 

Trividham Anumanam—A B. Dhruva (Proceedings, 
First All India Oriental Conference, 1919). 

Vaisesika System described with the help of the 
oldest books—B. Faddegon (Amsterdam, 1918). 

The Ways of Knowing or the Methods of Philosophy 
-WM. Pepperell Montague (London, George Allen 
and Unwin). 
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SOME ABBREVIATIONS 


ASS — Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 
BB — Bibliotheca Buddhica 

BI — Bibliotheca Indica 

BORI — Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
BSS — Bombay Sanskrit Series 

CSS — Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 

GOS — Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 

JBORS— Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 

KSS — Kasi Sanskrit Series 

NDS — Nalanda Devanagari Pali Series 

NSP — Nirnaya Sagara Press Bdition 

SBE — Sacred Books of the East Series 

SJQ r— Singhi Jaina Grantha Mala 



ERRATA 


Page 

line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

2 

34 

premises 

premisses 

3 

16 

tmiddle 

middle 

3 

19-20, 

destrucively 

destructively 

3 

32 

ethm 

them- 

10 

28 

men)... gods. 

men. gods). 

64 

29 

srotarom 

srotaram 

97 

11 

odosah 

°dosah 

124 

12 

Alarika 

Akalarika 

158 

33 

vibhagaja’® 

vibhagaja’o 

160 

10 

kararka 

karaka 

183 

18 

pradhamsao 

pradhvamsao 

211 

4 

cinorrrprehension 

incomprehension 

216 

i 

or 

on 

216 

8 

latter 

later 

228 

12 

Tatparya Tika 

Tatparya Tfka 

240 

33 

member 

number 

257 

14 

esablished 

established 

330 

2 

Gods' 

God’s 

351 

33 

state 

stage • 

351 

34 

states 

stages 

352 

27 

the sis isset 

thesis is set 

366 

14 

evedence 

evidence 

389 

3 

anumati 

anumiti 

415 

32 

calls 

call 

419 

31 

Bhattas 

Bhattas 

432 

8 

Vhe 

The 

439 

5 

Pratyasa - 

Pratyaksa- 

480 

36 

noth ehill 

on the hill 

491 

36 

f tar ( ak zivo thsi 

of this tarka, viz. 


pp. 26-213 ; 'embarrass’ is printed as 'embarass’ at nine places. 
The error is regretted. 




